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ABSTRACT 

These  34  conference  papers  presented  by  more  than  40 
authors  and  coauthors  represent  a documentation  of  the  growth  of 
systematized  education  and  the  increasing  emphasis  on  self-learning 
and  self-regulation  of  the  instructional  process.  The  book  is  divided 
into  the  following  seven  subject  areas;  (1)  Context  of  Individualized 
Instruction,  (2)  Research  Studies  on  Learning  Programs  in  Medicine, 

(3)  Technology:  Concept,  Application,  and  Strategy,  (4)  Instructional 
Systems  for  Individualized  Learning,  (5)  Outcomes  of  Self-Instruction 
for  User  and  Developer,  (6)  Programing  Specifics  and  Variables,  and 
<"')  Programer  Training  and  Development.  A bibliography  is  appended. 
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Preface 

This  publication  marks  the  Third  Rochester  Conference  on  Self- 
Instruction  in  Medical  Education.  In  a real  sense,  it  is  preamble  as 
well  as  epitaph.  While  it  contains  a valuable  record  of  research  and 
development  in  the  period  from  1965  to  1967,  it  is  also  a preparatory 
piece  to  the  call  for  the  Fourth  Rochester  Conference  to  be  heTdT 
under  the  auspices  of  our  Clearinghouse  in  June  of  1968, 

The  present  text.  Individualized  Instruction  in  Medical  Education^ 
represents  a continuing  documentation  of  the  growth  of  one  of  the 
most  exciting  developments  in  all  systematized  education— the  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  self-learning  and  self-regulation  of  the  instruc- 
tional process.  In  this  regard,  as  illustrated  in  the  two  prior  volumes. 
Programmed  Instruction  in  Medical  Education  and  Self-Instruction 
in  Medical  Education^  and  in  this  one,  medical  education  in  the 
United  States  has  played  a major  part. 

To  this  observer,  there  are  strange  paradoxes  at  work.  If  ever  an 
activity  truly  suffered  from  the  criticism  of  its  opponents  and  the 
faint  praise  of  its  adherents,  it  must  be  medical  education.  Laymen, 
bureaucrats,  and  socially  conscious  citizens  demand  better  medical 
care,  increased  facilities,  and  larger  numbers  of  practitioners— and 
ascribe  any  shortcoming  to  the  health  professions  and,  in  particular, 
to  their  educational  structures.  Within  the  profession  of  medicine 
itself,  there  is  mixed  emotion.  Leading  medical  figures  frequently  cite 
the  reluctance  of  medical  schools  to  change  and  the  resultant  lock- 
step  production  of  medical  students. 
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Now,  these  volumes  on  individualized  learning  in  the  medical 
school  are  not  a defense  of  medical  education,  per  se.  That  academic 
effort  should  properly  be  defended— if,  indeed,  defense  is  needed  — 
by  the  profession  and  by  the  faculties  of  the  several  medical  schools. 
These  books,  however,  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  contribution 
that  has  been  made  in  a most  important  area  of  learning  research  by 
medical  educators,  and  they  emphasize  one  salient  fact:  medical 
and  health  educators  generally  have  done  more  to  develop  self- 
instn'^tional  learning  for  their  curricula  than  has  any  comparable 
seg]  t of  American  society.  Their  contributions  have  in  no  small 
way  jjiovided  a beacon  and  a model  for  the  public  schools,  the 
colleges,  and  the  adult  educators  of  this  country. 

These  volumes,  and  the  papers  they  contain,  speak  most  forcefully 
for  the  values  of  the  discoveries  made.  "When  students  learn  better, 
and  faster,  and  with  more  appreciation,  then  valuable  changes  have 
taken  place.  In  toto  one  must  derive  these  generalizations  from  the 
research  and  conclusions  reported  in  the  three  Proceedings  to  date. 
To  have  been  involved  in  their  formation  is  to  have  gained  a pro- 
fessional education  in  applied  learning  theory. 

The  papers  from  this  Third  Conference  have  necessnril  s occ’’  rear 
ranged  in  order  to  provide  tf' ' . aiost  logical  acvciop- 

ment  of  concepts  and  examples.  The  manuscripts  themselves  repre- 
sent thirty-four  papers  by  more  than  forty  authors  and  co-authors, 
and  we  wish  to  express  our  deep  gratitude  for  the  cooperation  of 
these  individuals.  Hopefully,  the  reader  will  find  a convergence  in 
style  that  has  been  brought  about  by  editing,  but  in  no  case  will  he 
find  slanting  or  alteration  to  produce  an  editorial  effect.  For  all  that 
is  valuable  in  these  papers,  credit  properly  goes  to  the  authors.  The 
editor  accepts  full  responsibility  for  all  errors  of  omission  or  com- 
mission—and  he  invites  your  bringing  any  discovered  problems  to 
his  attention  so  that  proper  errata  may  be  prepared.  While  we  know 
of  nothing  problematic  at  this  point,  age  and  experience  have  taught 
us  our  human  frailties,  and  we  suspect  that  we  are  somewhat  less 
than  infallible. 

In  the  section  on  acknowledgements,  we  have  paid  proper  credit 
to  the  several  funds  and  organizations  that  have  so  long  supported 
our  efforts  to  encourage  the  growth  of  self-instruction  in  medical 
education.  Our  thanks  also  go  to  several  individuals:  Robert  G. 
Pierleoni  who  served  as  Assistant  Director  of  the  Conference;  Gilda 


Orioli  and  Judy  Dorman  who  functioned  as  secretaries,  hostesses, 
and  Girl  Fridays  through  the  meeting  and  the  long  process  of  publi- 
cation; James  DeNio  who  aided  in  the  arrangements  and  the  audio- 
visual aid  preparation  for  the  Conference;  Donald  Parry  and  his  ex- 
cellent staff  from  the  conference  center  of  the  University  who  handled 
most  of  the  detail  and  auxiliary  arrangements.  May  we  also  add  a 
personal  tribute  to  Mr.  Henry  Brayer  of  the  Christopher  Press  who 
has  worked  with  us  in  the  preparation  and  printing  of  this  volume. 
He  is  what  every  editor  hopes  his  printer’s  representative  will  be, 
and  this  work  could  not  have  been  done  half  so  quickly  without  him. 

With  our  work  already  facing  us  in  the  planning  and  conduct  of 
the  Fourth  Rochester  Conference,  we  trust  that  the  work  of  the 
Rochester  Clearinghouse  on  Self-Instructional  Materials  for  Health 
Care  Facilities  will  continue  to  serve  those  medical  schools  and  other 
institutions  that  have  become  involved  in  the  re-structuring  of  edu- 
cation, and  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when  this  will  have  ceased  to 
bear  the  halo— or  the  onus— of  nioneerinr  ’ y re-  ~esent  the 

on-entTif»  ‘in»^foach  to  cui.icuicij  improves  . aiiu  studem  aehieve- 

tiiciu. 


Rochester,  New  York 
April  9,  1968 


Jerome  P.  Lysa’  ght 
Coordinator, 

Rochester  Clea*  ’Tehous? 
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Part  I 

The  Context  of 
Individual  Instruction 

In  the  introductory  paper^  Fenninger  portrays  the  challenges 
of  the  times  and  suggests  the  need  and  the  urgency— and  the  op- 
portunity—for  change  in  health  education.  Markee  and  Lysaught 
separately  survey  the  events  that  are  taking  place  within  the  ed- 
ucational institution,  its  curricula,  its  teachers,  and  its  students. 
Husted  points  particularly  to  the  potential  impact  of  a new  force 
in  the  health  education  field,  that  of  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram. And  Fullagar  places  the  problems  of  educating  the  pro- 
fessional against  the  background  of  change  and  ferment  in  all 
professional  education. 
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Problems  and  Perspectives 
In  Education  for  the  Health  Professions 


LEONARD  D.  FENNINGER, 

Education,  the  foundation  of  our  society,  today  faces  perhaps  the 
most  formidable  task  of  any  of  our  institutions.  Education  is  the 
means  for  providing  organized  bodies  of  knowledge;  for  developing 
judgment,  wisdom,  and  skill ; for  providing  means  of  change  while 
preserving  individual  and  community  stability;  for  enhancing  social 
consciousness  and  personal  satisfactions.  It  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  channel  for  preserving  individual  dignity  and  for  satisfying 
the  demands  of  a complex  society.  Education  must  meet  changing 
situations  and  new  needs  without  sacrificing  the  knowledge,  culture, 
and  beauty  of  the  past. 

And,  just  as  education  is  the  foundation  of  society,  medical  educa- 
tion—or  to  put 't  more  broadly,  health  education— is  fundamental 
to  the  provision  of  health  services. 

This  morning,  as  wc  begin  this  Third  Rochester  Conference  on 
Self-Instruction,  1 should  like  to  consider  with  you  changes  that  are 
taking  place  in  educational  philosophy  and  method,  the  problems  in 
education  for  the  health  professions,  and  how  thes'^  changes  serve 
toward  meeting  these  problems.  Such  a view  of  problems  and  per- 
spectives may  provide  a framework  for  more  specific  discussions  of 
effective  learning  not  only  for  medical  students,  but  for  all  others 
who  must  be  educated  in  health  services  and  goals. 

This  Conference  is  concerned  with  exploration  of  the  ways  in 

•Director.  Bureau  of  Hcolth  Monpower.  United  States  Public  Hcmlth  Service. 
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which  dif  ferent  methods  of  learning  can  be  used  to  improve  the 
transmission  of  information  and  skill  in  medical  education.  It  reflects 
some  of  the  concern  with  the  broader  aspects  of  education  and  poses 
some  of  the  questions  being  raised  in  every  educational  community. 

I should  like  to  address  myself  more  generally  to  the  problems  of 
education  in  the  health  professions  and  occupations  and  to  their 
significance  in  the  teaching  of  people  who  are  involved  in  the  delivery 
of  health  services. 

The  Changingr  Face  of  Education 

The  significance  of  education  for  society  as  a whole  is  unques- 
tioned. The  significance  of  education  in  achieving  and  preserving  the 
dignity  of  each  individual  man  and  woman  has  been  more  recently 
recognized-  A system  based  on  exclusion  is  yielding  to  a new  philos- 
ophy and  new  concepts  of  social  expectation.  For  many  hundreds  of 
y®^t"s  society  selected,  largely  on  the  basis  of  birth,  economics,  and 
social  level,  those  few  among  the  young  in  each  generation  who 
should  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  information  and  knowledge, 
returning  those  not  so  selected  to  a predominantly  manual  labor  force. 

This  type  of  exclusive  education  is  no  longer  suitable  to  the  needs 
of  a society  which  is  urban  and  technical,  where  manual  labor  has  a 
decreasing  role.  A mechanized  society  demands  a wealth  of  highly 
technical  skills.  Beyond  our  economic  needs,  however,  this  exclu- 
siveness in  education  is  also  repugnant  to  our  concepts  of  democracy. 

In  every  field  of  endeavor  today,  we  hear  of  limitations  of  man- 
power: not  enough  trained  people  to  undertake  the  tasks  which  must 
be  accomplished  if  people  are  to  achieve  the  satisfactions  and  the 
happiness  which  should  be  possible  for  them. 

As  the  social  pattern  has  changed,  similar  developments  have  taken 
place  in  the  goals  and  expectations  of  individuals.  Unrest  is  char- 
acteristic of  ou-  time.  Aspirations — in  fact,  demands  — far  exceed 
the  capacities  of  our  institutions  and  organizations  to  meet  them. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  document  the  current  impatience  with  the 
educational  institutions  which  were  created  to  encourage  “orderly” 
relationships  and  “formal”  training.  Self-fulfillment  and  career  ex- 
pectations have  a different  face  today. 

Changes  in  concepts  of  who  should  be  educated  are  necessarily 
accompanied  by  changes  in  concepts  of  how  they  should  be  educated. 
Advances  in  the  understanding  of  the  learning  process  and  know- 
ledge of  how  different  kinds  of  information,  skills,  and  behavior  are 


Prohlema  and  Perspectives  S 
acquired  can  be  and  should  be  put  to  use  W,.  h i, 
unprecedented  opportunity  to  exnL  an 

seeing.  storing'Ld  r,fing  ava™e"a  I of  developing, 

The  ferment  in  the  educatfonirwoHH  -"formation, 

than  in  the  field  of  medicine  and  hraTth^  M ""'f'’®''®  Pertinent 
cerned  with  health  but  the  resigned  T^'  "On- 

and  e-arly  death,  inevi.abL 

today.  Present-day  society  exoects  "mH  w f "Polished 

adequate  in  scope,  promptly  available  health  care  be 

has  only  to  pick  up  any  publication  or effectively  rendered.  One 
to  be  aware  of  the  preoccupation  of  the  niTbii-  television  program 
Factors  which  have  led^to  this  con  ttealth  problems, 

health  care  and  services  are  It  oarr  ?"^  “t®  of 

latioii  has  increased  in  size’  thus  m ^ "tysterious  The  popu- 

ntore  people  in  the  oldrand  younge^t'a'a?':  '"'’"® 

ments  of  the  population  need  relativpfv  ^ o*oups,  and  these  seg- 
lation  is  increasingly  conce“t«^  ®-®’ The  popu- 

vironmentel  hazards,  disease  con.ro?  ® problems  in  en- 

earher  generations  did  not  need  to  con.*"^  mental  health,  which 
and  medical  institutions  have  chanBe^  m'*  families, 

have  become  more  widespread*^srth«  lh^*"*  communication 
progress  is  no  longer  restricted  tn  ^ ^ awareness  of  medical 

productive  society,  a better  educated  an?^" 
increasing  expectation  of  health  se^lh^s  'T'®  P“Wic  has  an 

ture  and  a different  social  philLonb  economic  pic- 

barriers  to  health  care.  ^ “mbined  to  lower  old 

technologrXhic”ca“te^^  *’>'  "®-^  knowledge  and 

illness,  to  the  ameliorafforof  sufferin/  ‘=“^® 

proving  life.  This  new  knowledae  and 'e"8thening  and  im- 
made  most  traditional  thought  patterifs  *o  use  it,  have 

vant.  People  confidently  expect  that  effc 

available  to  them  whenever  th“y  „!?d  it?n‘‘''®  •>" 

The  implications  of  this  change  in  ati  ti!dc  ‘-ircumstances. 
arc  clear:  an  urgent,  pressing  uncomorom’  ’ "’®‘*'®"*  education 

creasing  number  of  healtlT  “"®°'"P®°'"'sm8  demand  for  an  in- 

equipped,  devoted  to  se  “lig  pe"op[rr"'!j  '^®!'-P-P-cd.  well- 
tinuously  available.  More  peorte  mL.  h?  ®°"- 

professions;  more  education^^I^u^sr^^ 

must  be  given  them  to  keep  abreast  of  th them;  more  means 
new  knowledge.  ^ and  to  develop 
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Yet  medical  education  has  been  slow  to  change.  Its  traditional  di- 
visions of  roles  and  duties  and  its  traditional  methods  of  imparting 
information  have  remained  basically  the  same  for  long  periods  of 
time.  In  a world  of  social  and  educational  ferment,  this  educational 
enclave  cannot  remain  untouched.  The  medical  school  must  be  not 
just  the  point  of  education  for  physicians,  but  the  educational  focus 
for  other  health  occupations  and  for  the  general  public.  What, 
therefore,  can  we  consider  the  problems  and  the  perspectives  which 
face  medical  education? 

The  Problems  in  Health  Education 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  list  the  problems:  the  new  needs— how  are  we 
to  meet  them?  The  new  people -how  can  we  find  and  train  them? 
The  new  institutions— how  can  we  develop  them? 

There  is  a panorama  of  new  skills,  new  technologies,  new  methods, 
and  new  procedures.  There  is  need  for  a plexus  of  health  profession- 
als, whose  responsibilities  to  prevent  illness  and  to  serve  the  sick 
stem  from  those  of  the  physician  and  are  divided  amdng  several 
groups  of  people.  There  is  need  for  a range  of  institutions,  both 
medical  and  educational,  manned  by  competent  and  dedicated  people 
whose  functions  did  not  exist  a generation  ago.  We  are  seeing  and 
will  see  people  working  together  in  new  ways,  with  equipment  newly 
developed,  using  techniques  newly  devised,  in  institutions  newly  con- 
structed or  adapted,  funded  by  new  processes. 

(1)  The  first  problem  is  obviously  that  of  recruiting  capable  people 
into  the  many  opportunities  which  are  now  available  and  which  will 
be  increasingly  available  in  health  fields.  All  those  involved  in  edu- 
cation must  be  concerned  in  this  recruitment  effort,  but  particular 
responsibility  falls  on  the  schools  of  the  health  sciences.  Students  in 
secondary  schools  and  children  in  early  grades  must  be  made  aware 
of  opportunities  and  the  ways  in  which  they  can  prepare  themselves 
for  such  careers. 

(2)  The  second  problem  is  the  diversity  of  responsibilities  and  disci- 
plines which  must  be  taught.  The  complexities  of  health  care  require 
many  people,  possessing  many  different  kinds  of  skills,  working  in 
concert  to  provide  the  best  in  health  care  to  the  people  who  make  up 
the  community.  Each  individual  must  be  prepared  not  only  to  do  his 
particular  task,  but  also  to  understand  how  his  tasks  relate  to  the 
responsibilities  of  others. 

(3)  A third  problem  is  the  changing— the  very  rapidly  changing  — 
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body  of  knowledge  required  in  all  fields  of  health  and  by  their  nrac- 

in  the  field  of  health  develop  con- 
stantly.  New  mstruments  and  procedures  mean  that  people  mLt  be 
trained  m them  use.  Work  carried  on  by  one  type  of  health  pictT 
tioner  may  need  to  be  transferred  to  another.  Tasks  may  be  divided 
among  several  interrelated  occupational  groups.  A long  familiar  pro- 

ret^meZd  ''  ofn 

nation  ie  th  "eed  for  education  in  a health  occu- 

P tion  IS  therefore  continuous  throughout  life.  These  people  can 
never  regard  their  education  as  completed. 

eiven  in  which  health  care  is 

^0^1  not  only  clinical  centers,  but  educa- 

DlcxZdl  general  hospital  represents  the  most  com- 

I °*^P®°Pi®  Peneticing  many  professional  and  techni- 

cal occupations  are  represented  in  its  services.  Each  one  must  func- 
tion in  his  own  right  and  also  in  relation  to  all  the  others.  The  intrc- 

fharevervZi’  1 ‘='’‘‘"8'  «<l“if« 

HJfr  ♦!  ^ something,  because  everyone  must  function 

differently  with  the  introduction  of  the  new  element. 

for  ^ technique  is  introduced  into  the  laboratory 

Zt  f?  (and  such  techniques  are  being  developed  wilh 

great  frequency),  the  laboratory  personnel  are  immediately  involved 

nlleT.  ?i!  ^ supplies;  those  who  distribute  sup- 

thZ  a ®“"’P'«:  ‘hose  who  schedule  procedures; 

who  record  data;  those  who  determine  costs;  those  who  make 
up  accounts;  those  who  use  the  results  in  evaluating  the  patient’s 
progress  and  determining  future  treatment. 

la  J''°  represents  an  educational  prob- 

em  and  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  institution  represents  a fur- 
mer  one.  We  are  seeing  today  the  development  of  an  entim  range  of 
medical  institutions -hospitals,  clinics,  rehabilitation  centers,  nurs- 
g omes,  specialty  care  units,  intensive  care  units— sometimes  in- 
dependent, sometimes  united  in  a medical  complex.  Whenever  a new 
specialty  unit  is  devised -whether  for  open  heart  surgery,  renal 
la  ysis,  training  of  the  mentally  retarded,  or  treatment  of  a special 
disorder  like  Parkinson’s  disease  or  cerebral  palsy -new  skills  and 
procedures  must  be  taught.  And,  when  a medical  advance  makes  the 
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old  purpose  obsolete,  the  facility  and  its  stalT  may  undergo  complete 
change. 

Consider  the  retraining  of  an  emergency  team  transferring  from  an 
old  structure  to  a newly  constructed  one.  Consider  a laboratory 
where  automated  equipment  has  been  installed.  Consider  the  change 
in  an  orthopedic  hospital  where  crippling  from  polio  is  no  longer  a 
problem.  Consider  new  patient  units  for  the  aged— or  a shutdown 
of  some  obstetrical  beds.  These  rather  simple  illustrations  indicate 
some  of  the  gaps  in  the  preparation  of  people  for  health  occupations 
and  the  responsibilities  of  education  in  an  institutional  framework 
for  their  initial  preparation,  for  their  training,  retraining,  and  pro- 
fessional! maintenance. 

All  of  these  changes  also  require  education  of  patients,  their  fami- 
lies and  the  public— a field  largely  untouched  in  any  systematic  way. 

(5)  The  greatest  problem  of  all  is  the  sheer  matter  of  quantity —how 
to  deliver  as  much  health  care  as  we  are  capable  of  to  all  the  people 
who  need  it.  Research  in  methods  of  health  care  distribution  requires 
types  of  education  and  approaches  which  we  are  only  now  beginning 
to  think  about. 

Perspectives  for  Health  Education 

What  prospects  are  there  for  meeting  these  problems  and  solving 
them?  We  could,  of  course,  throw  up  our  hands  and  say  there  will 
be  too  many  needs,  too  few  people  to  meet  them,  too  little  training, 
increasing  health  demands,  as  well  as  limited  resources. 

But  we  can  also  turn  these  discouraging  aspects  around  and  see  a 
completely  different  picture.  The  fact  that  more  people  are  demand- 
ing more  and  better  health  care  means  that  we  shall  have  a healthier, 
more  able,  and  more  long-lived  population.  The  fact  that  we  have  too 
few  people  trained  for  health  occupations  now  means  that  we  have  a 
world  of  worthwhile  job  opportunities  available.  The  fact  that  more 
training  is  needed  means  that  we  can  offer  educational  challenges  and 
career  satisfactions  to  many  who  in  years  previous  would  have  been 
relegated  to  uncomfortable,  dull,  and  unrewarding  assignments. 

To  retain  our  perspective,  let  us  recognize  that  the  institutions 
which  provide  education  and  training  in  the  health  field  must  be 
part  of  the  mainstream  of  education.  Their  students  are  products  of 
general  education.  However,  we  must  amplify  and  extend  the  educa- 
tional experience  of  those  who  choose  to  enter  the  health  field,  so 
that  students  will  not  only  profit  from  general  education,  but  also 
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will  be  given  a variety  of  opportunities  to  continue  to  educate  them- 
selves. This  will  mean  major  changes  in  our  ways  of  organizing. stor- 
ing, and  transmitting  information. 

I hope  that  experiments  in  the  transmittal  of  information  by  effec- 
tive technics  will  show  us  a variety  of  means  of  reaching  people  of 
different  capabilities,  different  interests,  and  different  respon.  'vlities. 
The  means  of  conveying  certain  bodies  of  information  which  do  not 
require  the  immediate  presence  of  teachers  are  important  to  educa- 
tion. This  is  not  to  say  that  Socrates  is  obsolete.  The  wise  and  ex- 
perienced teacher  is  an  essential  in  the  development  of  Judgment  and 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  student.  And  the  development  of  judg- 
ment and  wisdom  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  education. 

Similarly  the  wise  and  experienced  teacher  can  enable  the  student 
to  see  the  logical  sequels  to  factual  information.  He  can  encourage  a 
student  to  use  his  faculties;  to  observe;  to  experience;  to  select;  to 
reject;  to  grow  in  maturity,  understanding,  and  knowledge.  The 
energies  of  both  student  and  teacher  are  conserved,  however,  by 
methods  which  transmit  facts  and  rehearse  procedure.  Such  methods 
should  be  carefully  developed,  critically  tested,  and  artfully  used. 

Although  changes  in  education,  like  all  social  change,  are  usually 
evolutionary  rather  than  revolutionary,  these  are  times  when  a signi- 
ficant change  in  direction  makes  good  sense.  A new  model  in  educa- 
tion is  timely,  and  I think  we  are  seeing  it  on  the  drawing  boards. 
Medical  schools  are  not  just  changing  the  curriculum  here  and  there, 
but  are  adopting  whole  new  approaches  to  community  health,  inter- 
disciplinary programs,  human  behavior,  and  the  significance  of  the 
environment  in  health.  There  is  intense  interest  in  the  principles  of 
education  itself. 

Our  best  possible  efforts  must  extend  beyond  the  formal  full-time 
programs  associated  with  the  schools.  For  every  person  in  the  health 
occupations,  not  just  for  the  physician,  there  is  need  to  provide  ways 
for  improvement  and  renewal  of  knowledge  and  technics.  Traditional 
means  are  inadequate,  and  will  prove  even  more  inadequate  as 
knowledge  expands  and  technics  diversify.  Most  education  has  to 
be  self-education. 

The  range  of  subject  matter  for  medical  education  is  limitless. 
Physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  technicians,  administrators,  and  all  the 
new  health  specialists  will  work  in  a new  world  where  subject  matter 
is  draw'n  from  other  worlds:  those  of  the  computer  programmer,  the 
radiation  scientist,  the  atomic  physicist,  the  sociologist,  the  city 
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planner,  the  systems  analyst,  and  dozens  more. 

While  we  increase  and  develop  our  resources  for  teaching  and 
learning,  we  must  simultaneously  create  an  educational  setting  in 
which  people  learn  to  work  together.  Unless  the  educational  ex- 
perience continues  to  increase  the  ability  of  individuals  to  join  to- 
gether m using  their  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of 
the  community,  neither  information  nor  technic  will  serve  any  purpose. 

We  must  also  provide  opportunities  for  people  to  improve  their 
range  of  skills  and  to  progress  within  their  chosen  fields.  If  this  means 
a change  in  the  formal  programs  of  education,  we  must  be  prepared 
t^o  make  it.  It  should  be  possible  to  increase  one’s  competency  to 
have  experience  recognized,  and  to  undertake  further  formal  ediica- 
tion  without  being  considered  u novice. 

Educational  methods,  particularly  in  self-instruction,  may  play  a 
vital  part  in  preparing  people  to  expand  their  careers  so  that  no  in- 
dividual need  become  trapped  at  any  point  which  does  not  let  him 
use  his  full  ability. 

I should  also  like  to  emphasize  that  the  perspective  of  medical 
education  should  be  outward  as  well  as  inward.  Education  cannot 
only  serve  to  improve  the  training  and  skills  of  the  people  in  health 
occupations,  but  can  also  serve  to  bring  to  the  general  public  knowl- 
edge on  the  maintenance  of  health,  the  prevention  of  illness,  the  pro- 
vision of  a safe  environment,  the  recognition  of  illness  when  it  comes, 
the  safeguarding  of  home  and  family,  and  the  understanding  of  the 
capabilities  of  modern  therapy. 

There  is  increasing  applicability  of  methods  for  self-education  to 
augment  the  efforts  of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses  and  others  in  the 
care  of  patients.  The  young  couple  who  wish  to  learn  about  obstetri- 
cal and  infant  care,  the  child  who  learns  about  immunization,  the 
traveler  who  is  briefed  on  health  hazards  in  areas  to  be  visited  the 
serviceman  who  learns  how  to  care  for  himself  in  difficult  environ- 
ments, the  parents  who  learn  about  orthodontics -these  are  all  can- 
didates for  self-education.  The  quality  of  our  national  life  and  our 
personal  health  depend  ultimately  on  education.  Since  methods  for 
self-mstruction  can  amplify  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  expand  the 
scope  of  the  student,  they  are  important  to  the  broad  field  of  education. 
Those  who  gladly  learn  and  gladly  teach  are  our  great  resource. 
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Changing  Teaching  Practices  in 
Individualized  Curricula 


JOSEPH  E.  MARKEE,  M.D  * 

The  first  reaction  to  this  title  may  be  that  it  is  an  absurd  and  com- 
plete contradiction;  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  exactly  that  just 
a few  years  ago.  But  changes  have  occurred  in  medical  curricula  and 
the  teaching  practices  are  changing.  As  Willard  (1)  recently  wrote, 
“This  is  clearly  a time  of  ferment  and  change,  and  a time  of  setting 
new  goals  for  medical  education  in  general  but  especially  for  gradu- 
ate education.  The  Millis  Commission  Report  (2)  is  probably  the 
most  indicative  document  in  this  regard.”  As  Ham  (3)  recently 
stated,  ‘‘Increases  in  student  participation  can  certainly  be  accom- 
plished by  the  process  of  change  in  instruction.”  And  he  continued, 
“Possibly  we  can  shorten  the  distance  between  the  cup  and  the  lip 
and  actually  begin  change-over  of  our  methods.  The  time  is  right.” 
Educators  in  many  schools  agree  with  Ham  and  changes  are  oc- 
curring. As  Woodburne  (4)  recently  stated,  “Curricular  chaiige  is  rife 
throughout  the  country.  The  writer  knows  of  almost  no  schools  not 
in  the  midst  of  it,  planning  it,  or  in  the  first  years  of  a new  program.” 
The  apparent  central  theme  in  the  curricular  changes  already  made, 
or  in  the  process  of  completion,  is  the  breaking  of  the  “lock  step” 
M.D.  program  or  the  abandonment  of  the  concept  that  there  is  any 
one  fixed  sequence  of  courses  that  will  best  prepare  the  many  gradu- 
ates for  all  the  many  ways  in  which  they  will  care  for  the  sick.  In 
short,  curricula  are  becoming  more  individualized  and  it  is  didicult 

* James  B.  Duke  Professor,  Department  of  Anatomy’,  Duke  Unive.’p.ity  School  of 
Medicine. 
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to  determine  whether  changing  teaching  practices  are  merely  keeping 
pace  with  or  are,  instead,  the  instigating  factors  in  the  new  individual- 
ized curricula. 

Some  of  the  many  factors  contributing  to  rapid  changes  in  medical 
education  are:  population  and  knowledge  explosions,  the  technologi- 
cal breakthrough,  unprecedented  increases  in  funding  of  medical  edu- 
cation and  patient  care,  and  constantly  louder  and  more  insistent  de- 
mands for  more  and  better  medical  care.  They  have  all  recently  been 
described  elsewhere  (5).  Therefore,  this  paper  deals  not  with  the 
causes  of  change,  but  only  with  the  changes  occurring  in  medical  cur- 
ricula and  in  teaching  practices. 

Trends  in  Individualized  Teaching 

One  trend  involving  changing  teaching  practices  is  gradual  replace- 
ment of  the  conventional  lecture  by  what  is  now  called  large-group 
teaching.  The  differences  between  the  two  are  great  and  include  the 
use  of:  1)  multimedia  audiovisual  materials,  and  2)  student  response 
systems  similar  to  the  Edex  or  Classroom  Communicator  installa- 
tions. As  new  teaching  procedures  become  more  sophisticated,  the 
role  of  the  teacher  changes  and  he  modifies  his  procedures  so  that  he 
may  interact  with  the  increasing  participation  of  his  students.  As  this 
interaction  increases,  there  is  a correspondingly  increased  similarity 
between  large-group  teaching  and  individualized  learning. 

Another  trend  seen  in  the  75  medical  schools  visited  is  increasing 
opportunity  for  self-education.  Carstairs  (6),  in  his  report  on  Obser- 
vations  of  Some  North  American  Medical  Schools,  stated  that,  “Yale, 
Stanford,  UCLA  and  Duke  University  are,  in  iny  opinion,  blazing  a 
trail  which  the  rest  of  us  are  likely  to  follow  sooner  or  later.  They 
have  had  the  courage  to  realize  that  medical  education  in  the  future 
must  be  less  comprehensive  and  more  diversified."  That  is,  more  indi- 
vidualized. Carstairs  also  points  out  that  elective  study  familiarizes 
the  students  with  the  valuable  techniques  of  self-education  and  also 
enables  them  to  select  the  areas  in  which  they  acquire  maximum 
competence. 

Tables  I and  11  supply  a visual  impression  of  the  extent  of  the  trend 
towards  increased  opportunity  for  self-learning.  The  percentages  are 
rounded  and  are  based  on  a sample  which  includes  about  50  Ameri- 
can schools  and  25  European  schools. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  achievement  of  the  different 
schools  utilizing  self-instructional  methods,  devices  and  materials. 
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For  a definition  of  types  see  John  Blyth  (7),  Proceedings  of 
the  First  Rochester  Conference  on  Programmed  Instruction  in 
Medical  Education, 
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For  instance,  about  55%  of  the  American  schools  are  utilizing  self- 
instructional  methods  designed  to  give  a mastery  of  information  and 
about  two-thirds  are  using  them  very  intensively.  On  the  other  hand, 
only  about  one-third  of  the  45%  of  the  schools  utilizing  supplemen- 
tary self-learning  methods  are  using  them  so  intensively. 

Tabic  II  deals  with  the  percentage  of  schools  that,  in  tlicir  sclf- 
cducation  programs,  arc  utilizing  various  kinds  of  procedures, 
methods  or  audiovisual  equipment. 

The  percentages  stated  refer  to  self-help  uses.  They  do  not  include 
any  of  the  usage  in  large  group  instruction.  If  these  two  tables  are 
studied  simultaneously,  it  becomes  obvious  that  there  are  many  in- 
terrelationships between  most  of  the  entries  in  the  two  tables.  A large 
number  of  medical  schools  are  already  using  some  or  most  of  the  four 
types  of  self-education  depicted  in  Table  I,  and  are  employing  one  or 
most  of  the  10  procedures,  methods  and  audiovisual  devices  listed  in 
Table  II. 

One  of  the  media  that  is  used  extensively  in  individualized  learning 
is  standard  35  mm  him.  As  Rehman  and  Bell  (8)  state,  when  a strip  of 
such  film  is  used  in  sequence,  **lt  is  designed  to  illustrate  step-by-s^'p 
development  in  areas  where  change  of  scene  is  as  important  as  mo- 
tion.” Such  film  strips  have  many  advantages  and  are  used  extensive- 
ly in  conjunction  with  a written  text  or  with  a recorded  narration. 
Film  strips  do  have  some  advantage  over  separate  35  mm  slides.'  A 
rapid  increase  is  occurring  in  the  use  of  both,  but  primarily  of  the 
latter.  The  preference  for  slides  is  probably  due  to  the  recent  techni- 
cal advances  in  the  design  of  slide  projectors. 

One  of  the  major  shortages  is  the  kind  of  software  suitable  for  use 
in  the  audiovisual  machines.  As  Mr.  Gerald  Zornow  (9)  recently 
stated,  ‘The  teaching  machine,  which  was  the  biggest  thing  on  the 
communications  landscape  a few  years  ago,  came  a cropper  not 
necessarily  because  it  was  a bad  idea,  but  because  of  lack  of  content. 
*Thousand-Dollar-Puge  Turners*  is  the  way  certain  teaching  ma- 
chines are  described  in  some  official  quarters  now,’*  Maybe  that  is 
why  so  few  teaching  machines  are  used  in  the  75  medical  schools 
visited.  An  alternate  explanation  may  be  that  so  many  schools  anti- 
cipate great  contributions  from  computerized  self-education. 

Computerized  self-learning  is  beginning  to  have  some  impact  on 
medical  education,  but  it  would  appear  to  be  foolhardy  to  even  guess 
how  great  this  impact  may  be.  Although  only  about  15%  of  the 
m«iical  schools  are  utilizing  computerized  self-learning,  most  of  the 
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schools  are  already  using  computer  technology  in  their  research, 
teaching,  patient  care  or  library  activities.  Currently,  computerized 
self-learning  is  largely  financed  through  research  funds  rather  than 
through  educational  budgets.  The  dial  access  retrieval  of  videotape 
material  being  investigated  at  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  and 
planned  ai  La  Jolla  and  Davis,  would  make  segments  of  tape  record- 
ings equally  available  in  the  classroonj  or  teaching  laboratory  or  at 
the  multi-resources  learning  carrel  in  the  library.  As  the  educational 
networks  described  in  EDUCOM  (10)  become  effective,  these  same 
segments  of  tape  may  become  equally  available  throughout  the  nation. 

In  most  of  the  existing  schools  that  are  making  self-learning  op- 
portunities available  to  the  students,  the  self-learning  facilities  arc 
merely  placed  in  a laboratory,  or  in  some  part  of  a secretary’s  office, 
or  in  a portion  of  the  library.  In  some  schools,  an  entire  room  is  set 
aside  for  either  the  entire  year  or  certain  parts  of  the  year.  Self- 
learning  resource  centers  are  being  planned  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
the  existing  schools  planning  new  teaching  areas,  ai<d  in  the  new 
schools  still  in  the  planning  or  construction  stages.  These  new  centers 
are  to  be  intimately  related  to  the  library,  computer  facilities,  and 
teaching  areas.  (At  Duke,  for  example,  our  learning  carrels  are  lo- 
cated right  in  the  library  stacks.) 

Opportunities  for  self-learning  in  medicine  have  been  greatly  en- 
hanced by  what  might  be  called  “Improved  Planning  of  Instructional 
Presentations.”  One  of  these  enhancements  is  most  advanced  in  that 
area  of  medical  education  commonly  called  “continuing  education.” 
Intramural  and  continuing  education  were  once  as  far  apart  as  the 
proverbial  East  and  the  West.  Now  the  impact  of  each  on  the  other 
is  so  great  that  it  is  folly  to  consider  either  separately.  Significant 
improvements  in  scripting,  directing,  and  producing  have  become 
evident  in  the  medical  continuation  educational  programs.  These 
programs  are  universally  pre-recorded  on  videotape  and  transfers 
(copies)  of  these  tapes  are  viewed  by  groups  of  students  and  by  indi- 
vidual students.  Four  examples  arc:  1)  The  Bingham  and  Boston 
Associates  programs  (1 1, 12);  2)  The  Los  Angeles  Broadcast  Network 
(13);  3)  The  University  of  California  at  San  Francisco  program;  and 
4)  The  Albany  two-way  radio  network  (14).  The  planning  and  direc- 
tion of  the  first  two  programs  is  now  controlled  by  “ex-commercial 
TV  producer-directors.”  The  programs  of  the  first  and  fourth 
achieve  their  excellence  by  following  a precise  and  detailed  format. 

An  improved  distributional  system  has  increased  the  availability  of 
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material  for  self-learning  and  so  instructional  materials  produced  in 
an  individual  medical  school  or  center  are  used  more  widely.  Four 
examples  may  be  cited:  1)  The  Network  for  Continuing  Medical  Ed- 
ucation (15)  now  supplies  medical  videotapes  for  use  in  450  hospitals 
and  nearly  50  medical  schools;  2)  The  Association  of  American  Med- 
ical Broadcasters  now  lists  more  than  150  medical  tapes  and  distri- 
butes them  to  the  members  of  the  association,  and  to  other  eligible 
medical  schools  and  centers;  3)  The  Los  Angeles  Medical  Television 
Network  which  is  described  below  has  a large  and  growing  distribu- 
tion; and  4)  the  VIS  which  is  a collaborative  project  of  the  American 
Nursing  Association  and  the  National  League  of  Nursing  seems  to  be 
initiating  a new  trend  in  paramedical  education.  Their  distribution  of 
nursing  videotapes  involves  realistically  small  rental  payments  and, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  producer,  small  royalty  payments.  These  four 
examples  may  illustrate  the  b-rginning  of  a breakthrough  in  the  re- 
sistance of  many  schools  to  the  use  of  self-learning  materials  pro- 
duced outside  that  school,  and  we  may  be  nearing  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  financial  feasibility  of  the  production  of  excellent  self- 
learning  materials. 

Four  of  the  techniques  employed  in  continuation  education  are  en- 
hancing self-learning  and  require  special  comment.  The  Bingham 
Associates  combined  with  the  Boston  Associates  have  developed  a 
so-called  “medical  workbook.”  The  physician  listeners  receive  loose- 
leaf  binders  with  extensive  outlines  and  summaries  of  the  open  cir- 
cuit TV  programs.  These  productions  are  planned  to  assure  coverage 
of  the  subject  matter  areas  currently  significant  to  superior  practice. 

A different  self-learning  procedure  is  employed  at  the  UCLA 
(U.  C.  extension).^  Their  38  weekly  programs  are  received  at  71  hos- 
pitals in  scrambled  image  form  (3).  These  38  programs  are  video- 
taped at  the  receiving  hospitals  and  played  back  ad  libitum.  The 
Medical  Television  Network  duplicates  are  compatible  with  most 
videotape  recorders.  These  videotapes  are  available  beyond  the 
broadcast  range  and  38  weekly  videotapes  are  oflered  for  playback 
on  remote  recorders  at  the  same  tuition  required  of  hospitals  within 
the  broadcast  range.  Thus,  distant  hospitals  are  benefiting  from  these 
programs.  The  playback  by  or  for  the  physician  or  student  at  the 
time  of  his  selection  constitutes  a self-learning  experience.  Smart  (16) 
found  that  physicians  view  more  playbacks  than  live  programs  in- 
volving conference  teaching. 

A third  kind  of  self-learning  is  achieved  at  20  hospitals  through  the 
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Utah  Clinical  Pathological  Radio  Conferences.  In  advance,  Castle 
prepares  charts,  records,  graphs,  and  appropriate  art  work  and  dis- 
tributes about  350  copies  so  that  the  listening  student  or  physician 
may  have  his  own  work  material.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  two-way  radio  continuation  education  programs  conducted  by 
Frank  Woolsey  at  Albany  (17).  Last  year  Woolsey  distributed  over 
27,000  35  mm  slides  for  use  in  the  hospitals  participating  in  his  two- 
way  radio  conferences. 

The  telephone  dial  access  medical  tape  recording  library  in  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin  is  a fourth  kind  of  self-learning.  During  the  12 
months  ending  April  1,  1967,  1,859  telephone  calls  were  dialed  by 
physicians  who  listened  to  individual  medical  audiotapes  pertinent 
-o  the  care  of  their  patients.  These  tapes  deal  with  the  nine  major 
medical  specialties.  This  kind  of  self-learning  is  unique  in  that  the 
physician  requests  the  information  because  he  wants  to  use  it  in  pa- 
tient care  and  to  use  it  immediately.  The  timing  of  the  calls  coincides 
with  the  actual  times  of  patient  care,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  hourly 
distribution  of  the  calls;  namely,  \%+  from  midnight  to  6:00  a.m., 
24%-F  from  6:00  a.m.  to  noon,  38%-f  from  noon  until  6:00  p.m. 
and  27%-f  from  6:00  until  midnight.  A special  kind  of  motivation 
activates  these  telephone  dialings.  The  ultimate  reward  of  such  learn- 
ing is  obviously  of  direct  importance  for  patient  care. 

Examples  of  Use 

Space  permits  only  a brief  mention  of  a few  of  the  uses  of  self- 
learning procedures  in  medical  education.  The  use  by  West  and 
Stickley  (18,  19,  20)  of  cinematic  self-instruction  (CSI)  in  the  teaching 
of  a part  of  the  pharmacology  course  deserves  special  mention.  For 
one  part  of  the  instruction,  8 mm  films  were  prepared  and  used  in 
automatic  projectors.  To  accompany  each  film,  self-instruction  pro- 
grams were  written  in  linear  form.  They  utilized  large  steps  or  frames 
and  allowed  opportunities  for  problem  solving.  Analyses  showed  that 
students  utilizing  the  cinematic  self-instruction  earned  higher  test 
scores  than  did  the  students  who  covered  the  same  subject  areas  in 
:!ic  routinely  operated  laboratories.  West  (21,  22)  recently  reported 
that  this  kind  of  self-learning  is  an  effective  substitute  for  at  least  a 
part  of  the  laboratory  instruction  in  pharmacology,  but  that  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  the  specially  prepared  films  and  specially 
written  programs  seems  to  be  prohibitively  expensive.  For  this  rea- 
son, his  approach  does  not  seem  to  be  a financially  feasible  substitute 
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for  large  segments  of  laboratory  instruction  in  medical  education. 
However,  if  West’s  films  were  used  in  a reasonable  number  of  other 
medical  schools,  this  project  could  doubtless  become  a “financially 
feasible  substitute.”  After  all,  those  textbooks  that  are  used  at  a rea- 
sonable number  of  schools  do  survive.  As  do  the  schools  employing 
them. 

Doctors  John  and  Valarie  Graves  (23)  through  their  Medical  Re- 
cording Service  and  Sound  Library  carry  out  another  kind  of  self- 
learning.  Each  year  they  produce  some  30  sound  tapes  on  important 
medical  subjects,  and  prepare  packets  containing  tape  on  a low-ccst 
reel  and  numbered  35  i .m  color  film  frames  in  pasteboard  mounts. 
Last  yerir  they  mailed  out  10,000  recordings.  This  operation  is  con- 
ducted on  the  first  floor  of  the  Graves’  heme  and  all  costs  to  the 
viewer  > are  minimized.  The  impact  on  self-learning  is  terrific.  The 
following  is  a quotation  from  one  of  the  Graves’  Newsletters:  “You 
never  know  where  you’re  going  to  meet  one  of  our  tapes  nowadays  — 
All  the  best  sister  tutors  use  them  and  quite  a lot  of  hospitals,  and  the 
more  up-and-coming  academic  centres.  Doctors  are  meeting  to  listen 
under  the  midnight  sun  in  Iceland,  and  in  Christmas  Island  (where 
the  postman  only  calls,  says  the  Post  Office  Guide,  ‘from  time  to 
time’)  and  one  or  two  tapes  have  recently  ventured  across  the 
Iron  Curtain.” 

An  interesting  use  of  programmed  instruction  for  remedial  self- 
learning  was  conducted  by  Christensen  (24)  who  identified  a group  of 
entering  medical  students  with  science  grades  and  MCAT  scores  in- 
dicating a deficit  in  preparation  for  t’ne  study  of  biochemistry.  During 
the  pre-matricuiation  summer,  this  group  studied  copies  of  the  two 
programs  entitled  pH  and  Dissociation  (25)  and  Body  Fluids  and  the 
Acid  Base  Balance  (26).  After  the  first  fall  quiz  the  achievement  of 
this  group  compared  most  favorably  with  that  of  a similar  group  with 
matched  science  grades  and  MCAT  scores,  but  without  the  self- 
instructional  experience.  Christensen  raises  the  question,  “Can  we  ex- 
ploit to  educational  advantage  some  free  time  in  the  students'  pre- 
matriculation summer?” 

At  Oregon,  Pearson  (27)  is  supervising  an  equally  interesting  use 
of  remedial  programmed  learning.  With  permission  from  the  pro- 
ducers of  a number  of  embryological  films,  he  has  prepared  reduction 
prints  for  use  in  8 mm  automatic  projectors,  and  has  also  prepared  an 
accompanying  straight-line  program  from  the  movie  script  and  draw- 
ings used  in  the  story  boards.  The  students  who  enter  with  a deficient 
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background  in  embryology  are  encouraged  to  use  this  kind  of  auto- 
instruction. Studies  indicate  that  these  students  do  as  well  on  the  em- 
bryology questions  as  do  the  students  who  had  taken  formal  courses 
in  embryology  as  pre-meds. 

To  achieve  more  effective  use  of  instructional  time  in  neuroanato- 
my, de  Groot^  is  using  a self-learning  device,  the  8 mm  automatic 
projector.  He  has  prepared  nine  neuroanatomy  films  dealing  with 
segments  of  subject  matter  previously  requiring  lengthy  explanations. 
If  the  students  raise  questions  about  these  segments  during  the  labor- 
atory sessions,  they  are  asked  to  view  the  appropriate  film  before  ask- 
ing for  further  help  from  the  instructor  who,  consequently,  can  spend 
more  time  in  instructional  activities  that  are  felt  to  be  more  productive. 

An  Imaginative  Departure 

Many  changes  mentioned  above  were  stepping  stones  that  led  to 
imaginative  departure  which  may  foretell  the  future  relationship  of 
individualized  learning  to  a changing  curriculum.  One  of  the  exciting 
innovations  involving  changed  curricula  and  individualized  learning 
is  the  quadruple-pronged  La  Jolla  Project  in  Neurology.  Subject- 
matter  experts  in  nine  neurological  disciplines  are  coalescing  this  ex- 
ploding knowledge  into  an  integrated  whole.  A second  prong  in- 
volves workers  who  begin  the  arrangement  of  this  information  into 
blocks  which,  when  mastered  sequentially,  most  rapidly  lead  to  an 
understanding  of  all  of  the  information  pe.«-tinent  to  modern  neurolo- 
gy. (This  might  be  called  a certain  kind  of  straight-line  programming 
of  learning.) 

The  third  prong  involves  the  simultaneous  conversion  of  the  infor- 
mational content  of  these  blocks  into  the  verbal,  or  visual,  or  audio- 
visual media  that  is  most  appropriate.  These  media  can  be  used  for 
large  group  instruction,  but  are  planned  primarily  for  use  in  indi- 
vidualized learning  in  the  multimedia  resources  learning  center. 

The  fourth  prong  involves  multi-objective  learning.  By  selecting  a 
reduced  number  of  the  blocks  and  arranging  them  in  various  se- 
quences, a variety  of  individualized  curricula  are  constructed.  Thus, 
each  doctor  learns  the  kind  and  amount  of  neurological  information 
essential  to  his  own  career  choice. 

Summary: 

These  generalizations  apply  only  to  changes  currently  occurring  in 
medical  curricula  and  in  teaching  practices. 
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1.  Curricular  changes  are  occurring  in  nearly  all  of  the  medical 
schools  in  the  USA  and  in  many  medical  schools  in  Europe. 

2.  The  central  theme  of  these  changes  seems  to  be  an  increased 
individualization  of  the  teaching  or  learning  process. 

3.  Concomitantly,  teaching  practices  are  involving  greater 
student  participation  and  a greater  opportunity  for  self-education. 

4.  The  increase  in  self-learning  is  occurring  simultaneously  in 
both  intramural  medical  education  and  in  continuation  medical 
education.  In  the  former,  dramatic  curricular  changes  also  are 
involved. 

5.  At  least  ten  different  kinds  of  self-learning  opportunities  are 
being  used  either  individually  or  in  a \ariety  of  combinations 
and  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  further  combine  these  multi- 
media into  a learning  resources  center  located  in  close  proximity 
to  the  teaching  area,  library,  and/or  computer  facilities. 

6.  Apparently,  the  new  responsibility  of  the  teacher  is  to  create 
a better  self-learning  environment  and  to  help  the  student  ac- 
quire the  self-educational  habits  he  will  need  throughout  his 
career  in  a rapidly  changing  medical  world. 

7.  The  experimental  evidence  of  achievement  in  self-learning  is 
intriguing  even  though  it  is  meager.  The  interest  is  high  and  the 
rate  of  progress  is  gratifying. 
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Footnotes 


' The  newly  developed  16  mm  film  strips,  along  with  a eouPled  '4  ineh  sound  tape, 
are  enclosed  in  a sealed  cartridge.  This  equipment  has  many  advantages  over  the  35  mm 
nim  strip,  and  may  be  the  film  strip  equipment  of  the  future. 


‘ "tj®  extension  at  (JCLA  is  the  administrative  and  fiscally  responsible  member 
of  the  Medical  Tele-ision  Network.  The  other  members  of  this  group  of  medical  tele- 
vision P^ucers  a.-e  UCLA  School  of  Medicine,  U.S.C.  School  of  Medicine.  Loma  Linda 
f S'hool  oi  Medicine,  City  of  Hope  Medical  Center,  and  U.C.  California  College 


de  Groot  is  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  University  of  California  at  San  Francisco. 
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Research  on  Self-Instruction: 
Summary  and  Generalizations 


JEROME  P.  LYSAUGHT,  Ed.D  * 

It  occurred  to  me  that  I might  begin  by  mentioning  an  abstract  that 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Medical  Education  in  February  of  this 
year,  from  an  article  by  David  Hawkridge  and  David  Mitchell  on 
“The  Use  of  a Programmed  Text  During  a Course  in  Genetics  for 
Medical  Students.”  The  abstract  reads,  “This  is  a study  on  the  use  of 
a programmed  text  in  genetics  at  the  University  of  Rhodesia  with 
first  year  medical  students  having  varied  amounts  of  previous 
knowledge  of  genetics.  The  students  were  given  lectures,  laboratories, 
and  programmed  instruction  with  satisfactory  results.” 
Accompanying  the  article,  there  are  none  of  those  descriptive  and 
inferential  statistics  that  are  so  enjoyed  by  my  friends,  the  psycho- 
metricians. There  is  simple  evidence  that  a group  of  medical  students 
were  able  to  learn,  and  to  learn  eifectively,  the  material  on  genetics. 
No  proof,  of  course,  that  they  had  learned  to  a degree  significantly 
better  than  they  might  have  done  by  using  another  method;  or  that 
they  had  learned  much  more  efficiently  than  they  might  had  they 
been  taught  by  some  other  means. 

Yet  I think  in  this  simple  research  study,  and  some  of  the  com- 
plications that  lay  behind  it,  we  have  all  the  reason  that  we  need  to 
pay  very  close  attention  to  the  suggestion  of  Ham  (1)  concerning  the 
tyranny  of  statistics.  For  these  first  year  students  at  the  University  of 
Rhodesia  were  not  the  first  year  students  that  you  and  I know,  have 

^Atsoeiat^  Profetior  of  Education  and  Reaeareh  Associate  In  Medical  Edueattonp  The 
University  of  Rochester. 
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met,  and  have  worked  with  in  American  medical  schools.  Many  of 
them  had  been  provided  variable,  and  sometimes  almost  ineffectual, 
secondary  education.  But  they  were  individuals  striving  with  an  in- 
tense motivation  and  ambition;  and  they  were  working  with  other 
individuals  similarly  committed  to  the  aim  of  developing  these  men 
to  their  fullest  potential. 

One  commentary  on  this  little  article  in  medical  programming  is 
that  David  Hawkridge  is  now  persona  non  grata  in  Africa  because  he 
demonstrated  in  this,  and  in  other  instances,  that  black  men  could 
learn  quite  effectively  both  by  programmed  instruction  and  by  other 
forms  of  teaching.  This  happens  to  be  a rather  unpopular  opinion  in 
certain  parts  of  his  world. 

Problems  in  Education  Research 

1 chose  to  mention  this  study,  however,  because  at  times  the  most 
significant  effects  of  learning,  even  learning  in  medical  education,  are 
not  those  which  can  demonstrate  some  absolute  form  of  statistical 
difference  on  a test  between  the  means  of  two  groups  at  a .05  or  .01 
level  of  significance.  There  is  moreover  a logical  corollary  involved 
here  and  that  is  this:  there  are  times  when  we  read  in  the  literature  of 
statistically  significant  differences  that  pale  into  insignificance  when 
exposed  to  the  “real  world”  of  a teacher’s  critical  eye. 

For  example,  if  you  have  enough  thousands  of  students  in  a sample 
population  across  the  United  States,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a 
statistically  significant  difference,  almost  one  standard  deviation,  be- 
tween the  scores  of  100  and  109  on  a certain  standardized  IQ  test. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  classroom  teacher,  however,  that  signi- 
ficance is  of  a very  low  order  of  magnitude  because  both  of  those 
scores  would  place  students  generally  into  what  we  call  simply  the 
normal  population. 

If  1 seem  to  stress  this  over-much  in  terms  of  research  on  pro- 
grammed instruction  in  medical  education,  it  is  because  we’re  faced 
with  some  peculiarities,  unique  to  this  profession,  that  impinge 
seriously  on  our  efforts  ever  to  find  what  a psychometrician  would 
accept  as  “absolute  evidence”  of  superiority  for  any  form  of  teaching. 

To  begin  with,  the  student  population  of  the  medical  schools  of  the 
United  States  is  a very  select  group.  They  are  select  because  they  have 
survived  some  sixteen  years  of  a competitive  educational  system  to 
be  where  they  are.  They  represent  a small  and  unique  percentage  of 
the  population,  and  they  arc  still  further  selected  upon  graduation 
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from  a four->“ar  college.  Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  glaring  dupli- 
cations in  the  number  of  applications  made  for  entrance  to  medical 
school,  I would  submit  that  many  medical  schools  receive  thousands 
of  applications  from  which  they  can  select  only  forty,  sixty,  ninety,  or 
a hundred  students.  Now  one  thing  we  do  know  from  the  study  of 
educational  research  is  that  every  time  we  have  a highly  select 
grouping  from  a population,  the  variability  within  that  sub-sample 
begins  to  increase  markedly. 

The  most  homely  example  1 could  find  of  this  would  be:  if  you 
looked  at  the  entire  population  of  United  States  males,  somewhere 
close  to  66  percent  of  them  would  probably  vary  no  more  than  a few 
inches  in  height,  that  is,  somewhere  between  5'7"  and  5'11*,  we 
could  expect  to  find  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  adult  male  population. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to  start  choosing  men  on  the  basis  of 
this  specific  attribute,  all  previous  predictions  are  off.  If  you  were  to 
go  to  Convention  Hall  sometime  this  winter  and  watch  the  Philadel- 
phia 76er’s  playing  a basketball  game,  you  would  find  approximately 
14  men,  having  been  selected  largely  on  the  basis  of  height,  displaying 
far  greater  variability  between  the  smallest  man  on  the  squad,  per- 
haps a mere  6'2*'  and  Wilt  (the  Stilt)  Chamberlain  towering  at  7'2*'. 

So  selectivity  increases  variability!  And  as  variability  increases,  our 
ability  to  generali2.e  from  one  student,  or  one 'basketball  player,  to 
another  begins  to  fall  off  appreciably.  For  these  reasons,  then,  we 
should  recognize  that  researchers  in  medical  education  are  faced 
with  a most  difficult  task  when  challenged  to  prove  that  any  instruc- 
tional method  is  absolutely  better  than  any  other  method  at  any 
given  time.  Nevertheless,  there  is  already  accumulated  evidence  of 
such  an  order  that  it  would  take,  I think,  almost  a degree  of  naivete, 
or  else  the  studied  resolution  of  ignorance,  to  dismiss  casually  the 
evidence  that  has  been  compiled  to  date  regarding  the  relail'  c cfTcr- 
tivencss  of  self-instruction. 

Research  on  Medical  Programs 

Beginning  historically  with  the  first  programmed  course  in  medical 
education,  we  saw  evidence  as  early  as  1962  (admittedly  on  a small 
sample  of  students,  and  admittedly  fraught  with  these  same  problems 
of  student  variability)  to  indicate  that  the  students  learned  at  least  as 
effectively  by  means  of  self-instruction,  and,  in  particular  cases,  more 
efficiently.  In  1964,  at  the  First  Rochester  Conference,  (2)  we  heard 
seven  research  reports  that  attested  to  the  fact  that  students  usi  'g 
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Figure  1.  Summary  of  research  reports  dealing  with 
the  comparison  of  medical  programs  to  conventional 
fnsyucllon,  1962-1967.  Source  Tho  Cleoringhouse 
on  Self-Instructional  Materials  for  Health  Care  Fa- 
cilliles,  Rochester,  New  York. 
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scit-instriiction  did  one  of  three  things:  (a)  they  learned  appreciably 
more  than  did  their  colleagues  in  terms  of  ach'evement  and/or 
testing;  (b)  they  learned  con)parable  amounts  in  ^ jnificantly  less 
lime  more  efficiently;  (c)  they  tended  to  become  more  motivated  or 
more  responsible  for  their  own  learning. 

This  last  point  is  most  open  to  dispute  since  our  affective  measures 
are  least  reliable,  but  Ham  (3)  reported  in  the  study  on  hematology, 
which  came  within  six  months  of  the  study  of  parasitology,  that  medi- 
cal students  had  accepted  significantly  more  responsibility  for  their 
own  learning  using  self-instructional  materials.  Ham’s  report  credited 
this  as  being  even  more  important  than  possible  gains  in  effectiveness 
or  in  efficiency. 

One  year  later,  in  1965,  at  the  Second  Rochester  Conference  (4)  an 
additional  twelve  studies  were  reported  with  comparable  results. 
Still  later,  in  preparation  for  this  meeting,  the  Clearinghouse  on  Self- 
Instructional  Materials  which  operates  out  of  our  University  of 
Rochester  Medical  School  (5)  analyzed  those  nineteen  research 
studies  that  had  been  previously  recorded  at  these  conferences,  and 
added  to  them  an  additional  eleven  studies  which  met  all  our  criteria 
for  controlled  research  including;  experimental  and  comparison 
groups;  adequate  instrumentation;  well-constructed,  definitive 
achievement  tests  that  could  be  examined  and,  of  course,  be  vali- 
dated; and  finally  an  acceptable  degree  and  manner  of  execution.  We 
can  report  that  of  the  thirty  studies— which  met  these  rigorous  re- 
quirements for  control— two  out  of  three,  sixty-six  percent,  showed 
that  programs  were  significantly  more  effective  in  the  instruction  of 
the  student.  (Effectiveness  in  this  case  is  defined  t.';  a combination  of 
achievement  testing  at  the  conclusion  of  instruction  and  efficiency  in 
recorded  learning  time.)  In  thirty  percent  of  the  cases,  almost  one 
out  of  three,  there  was  no  significant  diflercnoe.  In  one  particular 
case  the  program  w'as  significantly  less  effective  than  traditional 
insiruction. 

1 think  there  is  a reason  for  this  general  excellence,  a reason  for 
these  kind  of  results,  and  for  just  a moment  ! would  like  to  compare 
it  with  some  of  the  results  we  found  in  general  education  which  are 
not  nearly  so  promising.  John  Hartley  (6)  in  England  and  James 
Gilbert  (7)  of  Northeastern  University  did  very  similar,  almost  iden- 
tical, studies  of  the  first  1 12  programmed  courses  that  were  used  in 
general  education  in  the  United  States.  These,  of  course,  included 
perhaps  a few  of  the  medical  studies,  but,  for  the  most  part,  were 
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studies  which  involved  secondary  and  college  level  ( Oi.  rscs  in  the 
United  Slates,  plus  a smaller  number  of  elementary  level  courses. 
The  stud,  s revealed  that  approximately  forty-five  percent  of  the  self- 
instructional  units  were  significantly  more  effective  than  conventional 
instruction,  but  that  almost  fourteen  percent  were  significantly  less 
effective.  When  we  analyze  this  contrasting  picture,  an  interesting 
pattern  begins  to  emerge,  high  school  programs  tend  to  be  more  effec- 
tive than  elementary  programs;  college  programs  more  effective  than 
secondary,  and  graduate  and  adult  programs  more  effective  still. 

I think  there  are  two  reasons,  at  least,  for  this  phenomenon.  The 
first  IS  that  in  medical  education,  and  in  some  of  the  college  and 
graduate  school  program^,  the  subject  matter  experts  themscives  were 
more  uniquely  and  closely  involved  in  the  development  of  the  instruc- 
tional material.  When  we  glance  over  the  authors’  list  of  medical  pro- 
grams, we  find  them  identified  as  professors  at  Dartmouth,  at  Har- 
vard, at  Michigan,  at  Rochester,  and  at  many  other  schools.  Most  of 
those  programs  developed  for  public  education  in  the  United  States 
were  done  by  anonymous  research  groups  and/or  commercial  de- 
ve  opers.  The  point,  in  fact,  is  not  that  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
the  commercial  development  of  a program,  but  that  many  of  these 
programs  were  detached  from  the  two  most  important  assets  a good 

program  can  have -a  good  teacher,  and  direct  experience  with  the 
student  body. 

The  second  general  observation  on  this  contrasting  trend  involving 
programs  at  varying  levels  is  that  there  has  been  a significant  differ- 
ence in  the  field  testing  procedures,  and  in  the  experiences  with 
student  utilization,  between  the  programs  designed  for  different 
levels  of  learners.  Many  of  the  programs  that  failed  to  meet  tlic  suc- 
cess level  we  might  desire  or  expect  simply  lacked  adequate  field 
testing. 

P.  Kenneth  Komoski  (8)  reported,  for  example,  in  one  of  the  last 
issues  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Center  for  Programmed  Instruction,  on 
some  300  commercial  programs.  (These  would  certainly  include  most 
of  the  ones  from  the  Hartley  and  Gilbert  studies.)  First  of  all, 
Komoski  couldn’t  get  any  information  from  the  publishers  on  field 
testing  or  validation,  indeed  couldn’t  even  get  a reply  from  the  pub- 
lisher in  some  cases,  with  regard  to  93  programs.  Another  100  pro- 
grams met  merely  the  most  minimal  standards  of  field  testing  and 
validation.  This  left  only  one-third  of  the  programs  to  meet  the 
process  criteria  that  we  insist  upon  in  our  own  work  in  Rochester, 
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Ii  diroc ' conii  iist,  the  programs  developed  for  medical  and  health 
education  seem  t<-  have  been  constructed  with  the  same  reserve,  the 
same  caution,  anc  the  same  demand  for  quality  that  go  into  medical 
textbooks  generally. 

It  is  frequently  not  the  fault  of  the  public  schools  that  their  ma- 
terials have  not  been  better  developed,  but  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
medical  profession  that  high  standards  have  long  obtained. 

Because  medical  teachers  have  developed  their  self-instructional 
material  personally,  and  because  they  have  pursued  legitimate  field 
testing,  revision,  evaluation,  and  rewriting,  their  programs  have  suc- 
ceeded even  better  than  might  have  been  predicted. 

Generalizations  From  Research 

There  are  several  generalizations  that  emerge  from  the  survey  of 
available  research.  One  is  that  there  are  still  too  few  programs  avail- 
able. At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a significant  growth,  certainly 
a “growth  rate”  that  is  almost  unparalleled  in  any  other  form  of  edu- 
cation. In  Figure  2,  the  solid  line  represents  medical  programs  that 
are  actually  in  print  and  available.  Notice  in  1960  there  were  only 
two  activities— the  Dartmouth  project  and  the  Western  Reserve 
study,  both  of  them  just  getting  under  way.  It  was  1963  before  he 
first  program  was  actually  available  to  the  medical  communi  y at 
large.  Since  then,  we  have  seen  a geometric  growth  such  that  in  mid- 
1.9f>7  there  were  approximately  45  programs  available.  Each  one  of 
these  programs,  1 think,  satisfies  all  of  the  requirements  that  we 
might  demand  of  a good  self-instructional  sequence  developed  ac- 
cording to  a recommended  process  (9).  As  a comparison,  we  have 
included  the  growth  curve  in  paramedical  programs.  This  is  steeper, 
but  only  because  we  have  lumped  together  programs  for  nursing, 
medical  technology,  and  medical  technician  training.  Incidentally, 
the  apparent  fall-off  is  simply  an  artifact  of  the  reporting  system;  the 
Clearinghouse  normally  receives  very  prompt  information  from 
medical  publishers,  but  wv“  simply  have  not  developed  as  rapid  a 
means  for  learning  what  is  happening  in  the  paramedical  fields. 

A second  trend  that  emerges,  related  as  it  is  to  some  of  the  con- 
cerns expressed  in  earlier  papers,  is  that  medical  programs  are  de- 
signed to  cover  a multitude  of  curricular  needs.  Frequently,  we  hear 
the  comment  made  that  programs  are  useful  for  teaching  facts,  or 
teaching  information.  I think  the  general  expectation  was  that  the 
first  and  greatest  impact  of  programmed  instruction  in  the  medical 
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Figure  2.  Growth  in  self-instructional  learning 
programs  for  the  health  professions,  1960-1967. 
Source:  The  Clearinghouse  on  Self-Instructional 
Materials  for  Heolth  Care  Facilities,  Rochester, 
New  York. 
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field  curriculum  would  be  in  the  preclinical  years.  And,  as  we  examine 
the  studies  on  those  first  lengthy  programs  in  anatomy  and  neurol- 
ogy, there  is  ample  documentary  evidence  that  you  can  teach  a great 
deal  of  information  and  do  so  effectively  and  efficiently. 

By  the  conclusion  of  1963,  however,  there  were  a total  five  pro- 
grams available.  Interestingly  enough,  two  of  chem  were  rather  short 
programs  in  clinical  areas.  (See  Figure  3)  This  same  proportional  dis- 
tribution of  programs  obtained  in  1965.  By  1967,  however,  a very 
definite  shift  had  taken  place.  The  geometric  growth  rate  continues 
constant— that  is,  moving  steadily  in  its  upward  trend.  But  internally, 
a significant  change  has  taken  place.  More  and  more  programs  have 
been  developed  in  those  clinical  areas  which  some  persons  had  con- 
sidered as  being  “beyond”. the  capability  of  self-instruction.  Pro- 
grams, in  short,  are  now  being  used  to  teach  much  more  than  rote 
materials.  They  are  being  used  to  teach  current  controversies  regard- 
ing diagnosis  and  treatment.  For  that  matter,  they  are  used  to  teach 
theoretical  controversies.  And  often  we  find,  as  clinical  programs  be- 
come more  and  more  available,  that  these  are  the  ones  that  seem  to 
have  the  most  widespread  benefit  for  practitioners,  interns,  and  resi- 
dents—far  beyond  our  initial  expectation  that  programs  would  most 
likely  be  of  help  to  medical  students. 

In  terms  of  a general  analysis,  then,  of  what  research  has  shown 
concerning  programs  in  medical  education,  we  have  good  evidence  in 
30  studies  that  programs  are  significantly  more  effective,  or  more 
efficient,  or  both,  when  compared  to  traditional  methods.  If  we  ac- 
cept the  simple,  descriptive  reports  such  as  that  by  Hawkridge  and 
Mitchell  (10),  that  do  not  meet;  the  control  requirements  of  the 
psychometrician,  but  might  very  v/ell  meet  the  practical  requirements 
of  the  medical  educator,  we  can  add  at  least  25  additional  studies. 

There  are  also  the  reported  “definite  increases”  in  the  motivational 
level  of  many  students  using  these  kinds  of  self-instructional  ma- 
Urials.  There  are  without  doubt  some  boring  programs,  and  there 
are  some  rather  tedious  programs  in  medical  education,  but  learners 
still  generally  find  them  interesting  and  useful  enough  to  ask  for 
more.  Perhaps,  the  boredom  and  tedium  are  not  so  excruciating  in 
comparison  to  other  current  methods  of  medical  instruction. 

The  most  exciting  research  finding,  however,  comes  from  another 
factor  which  is  intimately  bound  up  in  our  whole  concern  about  sig- 
nificant differences.  It  is  this:  if  all  the  research  since  1962  on  pro- 
grams for  medical  education  had  produced  not  one  single  significant 
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difference  between  these  methods,  then  medical  education  would  still 
possess  today  a valuable  new  tool. 

Earlier  in  these  papers  it  was  emphasized  that  the  medical  teacher 
faces  problems  in  expanding  information.  He  faces  problems  in  ob- 
taining needed  faculty.  He  faces  problems  in  additional  numbers  of 
students,  and  finally,  he  faces  the  problem  of  teaching  students  who 
have  a variable  and  more  diverse  background  than  ever  before. 

There  was  a time  perhaps  when  most  students  entering  the  medical 
schools  of  the  United  States  came  from  a fairly  consistent  pre-medical 
undergraduate  career.  We  find  in  our  own  institution,  and  this  is 
surely  representative  of  many  others,  that  more  frequently  students 
are  coming  out  of  the  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  and,  indeed,  from 
the  humanities.  The  medical  student  has  changed! 

All  this  signifies  that  many  of  the  generalizations  we  have  formerly 
utilized  about  the  background  of  students,  their  prerequisites,  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  learned  are  all  changing. 
We  need  new  tools  simply  to  retain  the  quality  education  we  have 
today  without  expanding  or  improving  upon  it.  Since  this  is  the  case, 
any  instructional  method  which  offers  comparable  results,  accom- 
panied by  alternatives  in  terms  of  scheduling,  teacher  time,  and  stu- 
dent grouping,  is  well  worth  study  by  the  profession.  When  we  can 
further  add  '■uch  bonuses  as  more  rapid  and/oi  more  thorough  learn- 
ing, then,  indeed,  we  have  reached  a point  of  real  promise. 

The  Real  Value  of  Self-Instruction 

Hav'  'onsidered  the  record  of  research,  however,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  self-instruction  at  best  is  a process.  It  is  a process  of  exam- 
ining what  it  is  that  we  want  the  students  to  learn,  how  they  are  going 
to  demonstrate  they  have  learned  it,  determining  where  the  starting 
point  is  for  a student  so  that  he  doesn’t  repeat  material  that  has  been 
learned  previously,  then  fashioning  an  efficient  logical  sequence. 
When  this  process  occurs,  the  most  significant  finding  from  all  our 
research  on  programmed  instruction  in  medical  education  might  be 
simply  this;  each  of  these  programs  necessarily  examined  some 

SEGMENT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  CURRICULUM  MORE  CLOSELY  THAN  IT  HAD 
EVER  BEEN  STUDIED  BEFORE. 

1 can  give  you  one  brief  example  of  this  phenomenon  from  an  ex- 
perience in  developing  programmed  materials  on  cancer  for  our 
third  and  fourth  year  medical  students.  When  we  first  went  to  faculty 
members  and  asked  the  question,  “What  is  it  your  students  should 
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know  about  cancer  of  the  breast?”,  the  answer  that  we  received  from 
some  highly  intelligent  people  was  that  “the  learners  should  have  an 
adequate  knowledge.”  Now  that’s  an  indisputable  statement,  I 
submit.  When  we  asked  them  specify  what  that  adequate  know- 
ledge was,  however,  there  was  immediate  disagreement.  Not  only 
then,  but  every  time  we  later  achieved  what  I hoped  might  be  an  ade- 
quate compromise,  someone  would  insist  that  we  speak  to  another 
pathologist,  or  radiologist,  and  the  compromise  soon  broke  down. 

The  upshot  was,  however,  that  after  some  nine  months  of  soul 
searching,  of  argument,  of  downright  recrimination  and  narne- 
calling  there  is  now  closer  agreement  and  closer  understanding  of 
what  those  students  are  to  learn  than  there  had  ever  been  before. 
And  the  self-teaching  program  that  we  now  possess,  requiring  less 
than  two  hours  of  student  time  to  complete,  does  result  in  significant 
learning  on  the  part  of  the  student.  This  student  achievement  is  only 
the  outer  manifestation  of  far  greater  learning  and  understanding 
that  developed  within  the  faculty. 

The  entire  process  of  self-instruction  makes  these  explicit  decisions 
necessary.  Not  only  do  we  have  to  know  what  it  is  we  want  to  teach, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  sequence  it,  break  it  into  sub-sections  and 
items,  and  then  produce  it  in  visible  form.  Each  of  these  steps  is  sub- 
ject to  review,  analysis,  and  revision.  Finally,  we  '.ust  decide  whether 
learning  has  taken  place,  how  it  is  to  be  measured,  and  what  the  ac- 
ceptable level  of  accomplishment  must  be.  And  these  decisions,  in 
turn,  are  reflected  in  products  also:  student  responses,  test  items, 
achievement  scores.  In  short,  there  is  nothing  in  the  process  of  self- 
instruction  that  cannot  be  checked,  up-dated  -nproved,  or  altered. 

It  is  not  so  surprising,  then,  that  instruction  developed  in  such  a way 
works.  If  it  doesn’t  work,  we  can  pinpoint  our  problems  and  correct 
them.  In  this  way,  the  process  of  self-instruction  might  be  seen  as 
the  application  of  the  scientific  method  of  teaching,  in  place  of  a 

sometimes  artistic,  but  frequently  unmeasurable  idiosyncratic 
approach. 

In  the  last  analysis,  self-instruction  is  good  instruction  because  it 
deliberately  includes  each  factor  that  we  now  know  contributes  to 
good  learning.  While  devices,  formats,  and  features  may  change,  the 
heart  of  individualized  learning,  the  real  value  of  self-instruction,'  lies 
in  the  process  by  which  it  is  developed,  and  this,  many  years  from 

now,  will  continue  to  represent  a signal  contribution  to  medical 
education. 
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The  Role  of  Continuing  Education  and 
Programmed  Instruction  in  the  Regional 
Medical  Program  Setting 


FRANK  L.  HUSTED,  Ed.D.^ 

May  I BRIEFLY  REVIEW  ouf  history  and  our  present  status  bv  indi- 
cating  that  the  Regional  Medical  Program  is  a product  of  theVresi- 

f fk  Health  Message  to  Congress;  that  this  message 

spoke  of  the  three  health  specters  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke 
as  requiring  the  special  attention  of  the  legislature.  The  commission 
t^hen  appointed  by  the  President  to  study  the  problems  posed  in  com- 
batting these  diseases,  came  ,,  with  over  thirty-five  recommenda- 
tions out  of  which  Public  Law  89-239  was  forged. 

This  act  established  the  Regional  Medical  Programs,  a mandate 
which  contains  several  salient  features  making  it  unique  in  the  history 
of  health  legislation.  These  unique  features  include:  regional  pro- 
grams  must  be  conceived  in  the  region,  by  the  region  and  for  the 
region;  regional  boundaries  are  set  by  consent  of  the  several'  health 
forces  indigenous  to  a region;  funds  will  be  made  available  (through 
competitive  grants)  for  a planning  phase  which  may  well  result  in  the 
development  of  an  operational  regional  medical  program  designed 
to  combat  the  diseases  of  heart,  cancer,  stroke  and  certain  related 

QlS6RS6Si 

Continuing  this  brief  review,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  that  these 
activities  must  take  place  through  cooperative  arrangements  which 

’^  Branch?  Education  and  Train- 

Betheada.  Maryland,  meaicai  rro^rama.  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
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include  all  ihc  health  forces  within  a region.  And  now.  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  this  meeting,  we  come  to  the  “piece  dc  resistance"  and  1 quote 
this  from  Section  g'1()  article  (a)  of  Public  Law  89.219  “ ^ to 

encourage  and  assist  in  the  establishment  of  regional  cooperative  ar- 
rangements among  medical  schools,  research  instilulions,  and  hospi- 
als  for  research  and  training  (including  continuing  education)  “ 
I would  be  quick  to  suggest  that  the  main  purpose,  the  raison  d'etre 
of  the  regional  medical  program  is  patient  care;  to  provide  better 

pa  lent  care  in  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke  and  related  diseases. 
This  IS  a patient  care  program! 

However,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  one  of  the  vehicles  singled  out 
for  aiding  in  this  process  is  that  cf  continuing  education  and  training. 
This  as^t  IS  of  such  supreme  importance  as  to  encourage  the  early 
s abhshment  of  a specific  branch  in  the  Division  of  Regional  Medi- 
ca  I rograms  omcc  to  give  attention  to  the  educational  institutions, 

S^nTm"s.  “'I  health  professions  have 

^en  .1  most  important  component  of  the  proposals  received  and  ap- 

proved  to  date.  As  of  September  I,  1957.  49  planning  grants  in  Z 

^r^d!  ° dollars  and  five  operational  grants  totalling 

more  than  seven-million  dollars  have  been  awarded.  Many  others  are 
on  the  verge  of  approval.  The  regional  medical  program  L national 
phenomenon  and  in,  on  r/ie  move!  Each  of  you,  as  a health  educa- 

orn’m^  a l^hniques  of  pro- 

grammed instruction  and  your  old  educational  tools,  tried  and  true 

re,':irpresi:iis'’"  * 

A Closer  Look  at  Continuing  Education 

C ldon'-'whf  ,'ir  r “ntinuing  -Ju- 

ation.  With  n l of  its  inadequacies  recognized,  I wonder  if  we  can 

cSs^^^'th?s■  ‘''i'"'  education  in- 

so^s  O Ihl  '''•''“ees  engaged  in  by  professional  per- 

sons for  the  express  purpose  of  gaining  the  knowledge,  skills,  atti- 
tudes.  and  understandings  necessary  to  maintaining  and  improving 

1C  professional  capabilities  acquired  in  an  earlier  set  of  duca^ 
tional  experiences. 

View^  in  this  light,  continuing  education  becomes  a personal  in- 
dividual  activity.  Wc  ran  resent  a conti.iuing  education  “course" 

^ of  professionals 
whos.  needs  are  identical  or.  at  best,  quite  s.milar.  However,  the  per- 
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IhTiTT  "f  time,  the  cost  of  absence  fron- 

.v«em  ur  ^ /o™"' 

the  op, mwm  conunmng  educational  effort  in  tile  health  professions 

ona"  ho'i  K • • ■ »«  ^o'eced  by  the  learne^ta  per* 

sona.  Jioicc  based  on  needs  and  with  reasonable  expectations  ofthe 
ful  tl  ment  of  these  needs.  Further,  the  venture  shlld  be  " e „ « 
which  the  learner  has  some  measure  of  control  in  terms  of  objectives 
timing,  rate  of  progress,  recourse  to  referral,  and  continuance  or  non-’ 
.on  '"uance  as  his  schedules  and  priorities  will  permit  This  is  a 

^ucaf  ' ^‘'1'  * familiar  “mass  production” 

educational  systems  simply  cannot  satisfy. 

Is  programmed  instruction,  with  ail  of  its  ramifications  a nanacea 
for  continuing  education?  The  first,  and  lasting,  and  vc^oVer  sTmp  ' 
fied  answer  must  be,  "No  it  is  not'i*’  »„♦  u**:  « • simpii 

'oul'S'  would  Seem  to  be  a 
1^0  tk  ^ "’P'"®  place.  It  conventionally  takes  the  form  of  bring- 
hme  institution.  The  major  appeal  of  tht 

t ^rracuh  '"T'*  " ""  nvailabilhy  of  mul- 

hplc  faculty  members,  the  ability  to  capitalize  on  familiar  Lderte 

ab  htv  of  servre^*’  '"'"f  °'’j«bves,  and  the  general  avail- 
center"  n not  otherwise  obtainable  outside  the  "academic 

"m  « Ik  °k  which  almost  all  these  programs 

miss  the  boat  • is  their  inability  to  meet  squarely  the  Mrsonal  e^^^ 

tinuing  education  needs  ofthe  participants.  In  a praetormalisUc 

sense.  Ihis  may  not  be  a wholly  valid  criticism,  but  that  portion  ofthe 

scquently  enhanced,  if  more  attention  is  given  to  the  needs  of  th^  n 
nded  student  and  if  he  can.  somehow,  be  intimately  drawn  into  de 
veloping  the  course  objectives  and  content. 

the^a^demi*'™'"  ‘"“"‘■"“'"S  education  effort  seeks  to  bring 

^e  academic  experience  ,0  the  student(s).  Circuit  courses  two-va 

sTud:;;:,::?orx:'Ta^ 

i^Nat  the  problems  with  whfe h 

he  ,s  currently  facing.  These  exeeilent  efforts  add  one  more  importing 
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dimension  to  the  continuing  education  package  and  they  do,  in  many 
instances,  move  a step  closer  to  the  personalization  so  vitai  to  con- 
tinuing education.  Tlic  opportunity  to  immediately  relate  the  educa- 
tional experience  to  current  patient-care  problems,  to  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  scurry  to  his  own  familiar  personal  or  institutional  library, 
adds  measurably  to  this  elusive  component  via  the  very  personal 
mechanism  of  reinforcement. 

The  printed  page,  long  the  single  most  important  vehicle  of  indi- 
vidualized education,  adds  still  another  dimension  to  continuing  edu- 
cation. Armed  with  a truck  load  of  journals,  a case  of  cold  beer,  and 
a quiet  room,  a man  can  get  a lot  of  education  at  his  own  pace  ...  or 
is  he  hampered  by  misleading  titles,  unnecessary  verbiage,  or  just 
damn  poor  writing?  Yes,  he  is  so  hampered,  but  it  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  he  can  be  more  selective.  He  can  scan  an  entire  page,  or  he 
can  pick  meticulously  through  each  sentence.  This  he  can  do  for  his 
own  private,  uncluttered  reasons.  He  can  check  back  to  previously 
covered  materials  or  he  can  pause  for  as  long  as  he  hkes  to  ponder 
the  mysteries  of  some  esoteric  thought  or  some  profound  theoretical 
position.  This  he  can  do,  privately,  without  fuss  or  fanfare.  Faced 
with  a perplexing  problem,  he  can  search  through  the  literature  (with 
indexing  aides)  to  find  how  some  other  scholar  solved  a similar 
puzzle. 

This  is  personal,  needs-oriented  education  . . . for  one  must  be  an 
active  participant  in  the  reading  process.  The  late  Nathaniel  Cantor 
argued  that  the  learner  must  b“  an  active  oartic.pant  in  the  learning 
process.  1 would  admit  that  reauing  the  literature  is  not  quite  all  1 am 
making  it  out  to  be.  Nevertheless,  it  is  one  of  the  media  of  continuing 
education  in  the  health  professions. 

The  whole  fabric  of  traditional  education  shook  like  a leaf  in  the 
wind  with  the  advent  of  automation  and  its  marriage  to  audio-visual 
aids.  The  innovators  are  still  haviiu  a held  day  with  automatic 
sound-picture  projectors,  synchronized  tape  recorders,  single  concept 
Aims,  video  tape  replay  units,  and  a host  of  other  gimcracks  too 
numerous  to  recite.  In  truth,  the  dog  who  heard  the  master’s  voice  has 
given  birth  to  a litter  of  whelps  so  numerous  and  so  surefire  as  to 
warrant  the  discarding  of  book,  journal,  and  lecturer!  But  the  hard- 
ware people  deserve  more  than  facetious  mention.  The  whole  exciting 
area  of  electronic  transmission  of  knowledge  joins  programmed  in- 
struction as  among  the  more  promising  avenues  to  date  for  continu- 
ing education  in  the  health  professions. 

48 
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The  caveats,  however,  are  many.  One  cannot  help  but  be  alarmed 
by  the  all  too  frequent  concentration  on  hardware  to  the  neglect  of 
the  quality  of  content;  by  the  ignoring  of  objectives  in  favor  of  in- 
discriminate utilisation ; by  the  “blinders”  approach  which  touts  only 
one  medium  to  the  damnation  of  all  others;  and  by  a disregard  for 
the  learner  in  favor  of  concentration  on  the  **gimmick.”  Continuing 
education  needs  these  tools  as  surely  as  it  needs  the  academic  setting, 
the  lecture,  the  laboratory,  the  circuit  courses,  and  the  printed  page 
. • . but  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  continuing  education  must  be 
learner  oriented,  not  process  oriented. 

Self-Instniction  for  the  Future 

This  is  the  Third  Con‘'crence  on  Self-Instruction  in  Medical  Edu- 
cation. This  conference  deals  with  one  of  the  most  exciting  innova- 
tions in  the  history  of  education— a set  of  principles,  practices,  and 
accoutrements  dedicated  to  self  learning — one  of  the  most  important 
educational  concepts  you  or  I will  ever  encounter.  Out  of  this  concept 
have  come  teaching  machines  which  range  from  simple  hardware  to 
multi-million  dollar  computer  systems;  programmed  texts  and  pam- 
phlets ranging  from  a few  pages  for  a single  concept  program  to 
massive  volumes  covering  an  entire  discipline.  More  than  any  other 
medium,  programmed  instruction  gives  primary  attention  to  the 
learner.  Objectives  must  be  clearly  delineated;  sequencing  must  be 
given  the  most  arduous  consideration;  field  testing  on  live  students 
must  be  a part  of  the  process.  Early  in  his  encounter,  and  with  each 
subsequent  exposure,  the  learner  has  an  opportunity  to  match  his  ob- 
j ctives  with  those  of  the  educational  experience  he  is  about  to  enter. 
And  yet  l^'rogrammed  Instruction  is  only  one  tool  or  set  of  tools  in 
the  continuing  educat  on  package.  Despite  the  glowing  account  just 
rendered,  many  problems  loom  and  defy  solution  . . . maybe,  just 
maybe,  some  of  these  problems  arise  out  of  our  inability  to  shake  olT 
the  mass  production  phenomena  wherein  we  may  well  sacrifice 
quality  of  content  to  the  gods  of  expediency,  and  the  learner's  needs 
to  the  idols  of  commercialization. 

One  of  the  important  pictures  drawn  to  characterize  the  need  for 
continuing  education  in  the  health  professions  is  that  of  the  “know  l- 
edge gap”  . . . tlie  telescoping  of  the  distance  between  the  research 
bench  and  the  patiera’s  bed!  Between  these  two  points  stands  your 
student -the  practicing  health  professfonal.  The  knowledge,  skills, 
attitudes  and  understanding  reached  at  the  research  bench  must. 
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somehow,  more  qr>ickly  become  a part  of  him!  All  r • -Hons 
which  ignore  this  ere  as  nothing ! Media  are  only  vehicles  ,pinq 

the  vessel  to  fill  itself! 

Where  does  programmed  instruction  “fit”  into  continuing  educa- 
tion in  Regional  Medjcal  Programs?  This  can  best  be  answered  by 
considering  the  practical,  earthly,  problems  of  the  “knowledge- 
hungry”  professional.  The  student  in  any  of  the  formal  undergradu- 
ate sequences  has,  in  reality,  but  one  charge  ...  to  learn!  The  health 
practitioner,  on  the  other  hand,  has  quite  a different  charge  ...  to 
care  for  patients  who  desperatelv  need  his  skills;  to  care  for  them  in 
the  best  possible  way  using  the  very  latest  skills  and  knowledge  in  his 
field.  Thus,  his  cha*'gc  is  twofold:  to  care  for  the  patient  and  to  keep 
up  with  the  latest  in  his  field. 

The  critical  nature  of  this  constant  task  is  magnified  by  the  severe 
manpower  shortages  in  the  health  fields.  The  straight  line  deduction 
sugge  ts  that  absence  from  the  field  by  even  a few  professionals  may 
well  result  in  reduced  patient  care  . . . the  obtaining  of  needed  educa- 
tion in  new  knowledge  and  skills  may  well  result  ultimately  in  better 
patient  care,  but  what  happens  to  the  patient  now  when  the  practi- 
tioner must  absent  himself  for  long  periods  of  lime  to  “bone-up”  on 
the  latest  developments?  1 submit  that  one  crying  need  is  an  educa- 
tional repertoire  which  embodies  the  concept  of  immediate  avail- 
ability; an  educational  “supermarket”  that’s  as  close  to  the  health 
professional  as  a bar  of  ivory  soap!  Programmed  instruction,  tele- 
vision, radio,  audio-visual  carrels,  co  nputer  assisted  in  truction  sys- 
tems, the  printed  page  and  the  ubiquitous  telephone  should  form  a 
vital  part  of  the  armamentarium  of  continuing  education  for  the 
health  profe.ssional. 

But  I would  remind  you  that  the  programmed  course  which  ignores 
student  needs  will  ring  up  “i  >-salc”  on  i^  icif,  and  manv  of  the  more 
worthy  programs  which  follow  it;  the  television  or  radio  sequence 
whether  it’s  one-way  or  two-way  is  really  “no-way”  if  the  objectives 
of  each  and  every  program  are  not  cleariy  delineated  ai.d  .neticulou- 
!y  constructed;  the  audio-visual  carrel  that  belches  the  junk  produceu 
by  everyone  but  you  might  as  well  ’ '^ome  the  repositor  f ••  he 

equally  valuable  Steri-optican  slide  ai,  . .elrola;  th- ori.  • -:e, 

that  ancient  (j**  academic  media,  which  IS  put  to  »h.  v fo.  ^.nv 

the  writer’s  logomachistic  prowees  instead  of  impA  ^ preci.entss 
and  clarity  to  new  and  exciting  findings  might  better  have  beer,  put  to 
the  double  use  of  the  mailorder  catalog;  and  the  ever  present  tele- 
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phone,  with  its  exciting  dial  access  and  phone-a-vision  potential, 
which  fails  to  serve  the  needs  of  those  who  find  it  a valuable  learning 
aid  might  just  as  well  wind  up  with  one  end  of  the  wire  in  hell  and 
the  other  end  in  a hot  place. 

In  closing,  may  I paraphrase  a great  patriot  and  suggest  that  as  you 
prepare  for  each  and  every  teaching-learning  experience  your  con- 
stant, conscious  thought  should  be,  “The  Learner-  and  The  Learner- 
and  The  Learner-  and  The  Learner.’’ 


1«  he  Professional  Educator  and  the 
Teaching  Professional 


WILLIAM  A.  FULLAGAR,  Ed,D  » 

I AM  INDEBTED  TO  Professor  Lysaught  for  a number  of  things,  among 
them  the  invitation  to  speak  to  you,  the  topic,  the  title  for  my  re- 
marks, and  an  admonition— even  an  order— to  be  brief.  You  should 
be  grateful  to  him,  at  least  for  this  last. 

This  month  in  the  United  States,  more  than  57  million  students  are 
starting  a new  year  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  over  2»/i  million 
teachers  and  other  personnel  are  beginning  their  work  with  these 
students.  If  you  add  to  these  57  million  all  those  persons  who  are 
studying  part  time  in  institutions  and  all  those  persons  who  are  en- 
rolled in  formal  training  programs  in  industry,  in  agencies,  and  in 
other  organizations,  you  will  have  a number  of  people  that  approxi- 
mates liic  number  of  employed  individuals  in  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  you’ve  got  as  many  people  going  to  “sdiooi”  as  you 
have  going  to  work.  1 mention  these  figures  because  I’m  i 'ways 
amazed  by  the  size  of  this  enterprise  in  which  all  of  us  here  are 
engaged. 

In  my  observation  of  various  parts  of  this  vast  educational  system 
in  the  United  States,  I’rn  struck  by  the  similarity  of  the  problems  that 
face  those  of  us  who  njake  up  the  2Vi  million.  I have  had  some  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  health  and  medical  education  fields,  having 
participated  in  three  or  four  continuing  seminars  on  medical  educa- 
tion in  the  medical  school  here  at  the  University  of  Rochester.  Also, 
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I’ve  served  on  a number  of  different  advisory  committees  in  connec- 
tion with  nursing  programs,  and  at  one  time  the  division  of  nursing 
education  at  Rochester  was  part  of  the  College  of  Education.  We  do*^ 
indeed,  share  the  same  educational  problems.  If  we  had  taken  a tape 
recorder  into  one  of  the  medical  teaching  seminar  meetings,  recorded 
what  was  said,  ihen  changed  a few  words  by  dubbing  in  new  ones, 
the  recording  could  have  been  passed  off  as  a meeting  of  the  faculty 
in  an  elementary  school  in  a sub-'rb  of  Rochester  or  — by  changing  a 
few  other  words -a  meeting  in  the  company  training  division  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  or  a meeting  of  a department  committee 
in  the  College  of  Education  We  all  face  the  same  curriculum  and  in- 
struction problems,  and  we  generally  speak  about  them  in  the  same  way. 

The  problems  that  we  face  and  the  questions  that  we  ask  fall  into 
three  categories.  First,  there  are  the  “what”  questions -what  to 
teach,  what  to  achieve.  Accompanying  these  are  the  “why”  questions 
-the  rationale  behind  the  “what,”  the  psychological,  the  philo- 
sophical, the  sociological  reasons  for  selecting  what  it  is  we  want  to 
do.  Finally,  of  course,  there  is  the  problematic  area  of  the  “how” 
questions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  “what”  and  the  “why”  belong  essentially 
to  the  sub-groups  within  the  educational  establishment.  Certainly 
those  of  you  in  the  medical  health  field  have  the  responsibility  for  de- 
fining the  what  and  the  “why”  in  your  area.  That  is  exclusively  and 

uniquely  your  province.  But  the  “how”  belongs  to  all  of  us.  It  is  in 
this  area  of  the  “how”  that  we  can  have  a productive  “coming  to- 
gether” of  those  Professor  Lysaught  has  here  labeled  the  profession.:! 
educator  and  the  teaching  professional. 

In  the  category  of  professional  educator  he  is,  of  course,  referring 
to  people  like  me,  and  like  others  in  this  room — people  you  will  find 
in  colleges  of  education  and  similar  operations;  people  who  have  de- 
voted their  career  efforts  to  the  study  of  the  processes  of  learning  and 
the  training  of  educational  personnel. 

And  the  teaching  professionals  he  refers  to  are  you  in  the  audience 
people  with  a primary  commitment  to  a profession,  or  a discipline 
within  a profession,  and  the  additional  iespo''".ibi!ity  of  inducting 
persons  into  the  practice  of  that  profession 

The  distinction  between  these  terms  is  perhaps  not  very  wide  in 
practice  because  you  are  all  professional  educators  for  you  are  all 
continuously  involved  in  the  education  of  others.  The  categorization, 
however,  does  help  to  give  meaning  to  the  theme  of  this  brief  paper. 
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The  “how”  questions  are  importai.  fact,  you  can  make  a veiy 
good  case  that  the  great  educational  paooietns  of  today  lie  here.  In 
this  country  we  are  asking  “how  do  you  educate  children  with  various 
physical  and  psychological  handicaps,  how  do  you  educate  the  slum 
child,  how  do  you  teach  people  who  really  don’t  want  to  learn,  how 
do  you  teach  people  so  that  they  will  continue  to  learn  and  want  to 
learn  throughout  life?”  Or  as  Dr.  Fenninger  asked  earlier  in  this 
meeting,  “how  do  you  deal  with  the  vast  amount  of  information, 
understandings,  and  techniques  in  the  education  of  doctors  and 
other  health  personnel?”  We  could  go  on  and  on  in  describing  and 
detailing  this  “how”  area. 

Needless  to  say,  the  “how”  questions  do  not  have  simple  answers. 
In  fact  the  answers  and  the  methods  of  finding  them  are  really  quite 
sophisticated.  I know  that  the  critics  of  teaching,  and  of  teachers,  and 
of  colleges  of  education,  and  of  teachers’  colleges  have  always  seen 
the  “how”  questions  as  very  low  priority  items.  They  have  frequently 
said  that  the  only  thing  vnose  damnable  educationists  belie  r •»'.  is 
how  to  teach— something  called  methodology — and  that  the  only 
thing  that  teachers  study  is  a witches’  brew  called  methods  courses. 
You  hear  this  all  the  time.  Actually,  if  our  critics  but  knew,  they  have 
leveled  the  wrong  charge.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  we  are  guilty 
of  it  is  that  we  have  known  far  too  little  about  the  “how.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  had  formal  instruction  for  centuries 
and  centuries,  we  have  really  given  very  little  attention  to  a deep 
study  of  the  teaching-learning  relationship.  In  the  preparation  of 
teachers,  for  example,  we  really  haven’t  focused  on  this  at  all  in  the 
past.  If  anything,  we  have  avoided  it.  We’ve  taught  about  teaching, 
about  the  learner,  about  the  school  as  a social  institution.  It  has  only 
been  in  the  last  few  years,  and  ther  largely  under  the  stimulation  of 
federal  monies,  that  we  have  seen  ix  1 movement  toward  fundamen- 
tal stuc  ' or  research  into  vvhat  really  goes  on  in  the  teaching-learning 
process. 

Of  course,  the  “how”  questions  include  methods  of  instruction,  but 
they  include  much  more  than  this.  They  include  the  cnestions  of  how 
you  go  about  seiecting  objectives,  how  you  determine  the  teaching 
strategies  necessary  to  achieve  those  goals,  how  you  test  and  evaluate 
to  see  if  you  are  moving  successfully  toward  those  objectives,  how 
you  conduct  research  on  comparative  methods  in  different  areas  of 
instruction.  And,  of  course,  we  must  not  overlook  the  whole  matter 
of  the  use  and  evaluation  of  media  and  media  systems.  You  are  w'*!! 
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aware  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  last  two  years  in  American 
busmess  w.th  the  tormation  of  those  comple.es  someLes  cahed 
know  edge  .ndustr  -.-industries  that  are  quite  prepared  to  sel  us 
complete  systems  of  education,  and  I dare  say  not  Liy  the  proceLres 
but  also  the  objectives  if  we  would  but  let  them.  P-'oeedures 

'C  smgle  point  I’m  trying  to  make  is  this.  While  the  achinn  nrn 

fcsional  must  function  in  the  “how”  area,  the  very  fact  of  his  cor^.' 

mla^rthm  h'*  P™*®®®'®"-  and  ‘o  his  discipline  within  his  profession 
rtk  rLi  ---vely  very  little  time  to  his  activities  in 

his  realm.  But  there  are  some  other  people  who  have  committed 

and"”of  their  professional  contribution  in  this  area 

edita.  'a  f'"’  P=°P''-’  «■''  And  in  colleges  , r 

Xa  ? Thar  professional  educators*  h! 

doT  tha^  T T"*"  p°"pagu«  in  professional  educa- 

. you  seek  them  out  in  your  own  or  in  a nearby  institution  I 
must  cautmn  you  that  you  may  not  Bnd  them  readily  bm  if  yT^do 
not  find  them  at  all  m your  institution  you  should  Tsk  “why  not^- 

Tom/  TTf  * *°  """  aee  that  such  reso  //Te- 

come  available  to  you. 

haTTh«r‘  "'P  'tn''®  tnade  a small  start  in  this  dirt  aion  We 

the  CoT/r^r  ph'"'  “PP°‘ntments  between  the  Medical  Schooi  and 
erammad^  ^ Education,  some  medical  education  studie.i  pro- 
fcTs-Tm  P'<=®n"ghouse  activities,  n few  research  proj- 

Snn^rlTf  ®lf‘  r®  “’’ink  it  is  significant  that  a^  the 

beginning  of  this  week  when  I went  up  to  Dr.  Lowell  Orhison  and 

told  him  how  pleased  1 was  that  he  has  just  accepted  the  deanshin  of 
our  Medical  School,  the  first  thing  he  Lid  to  mTls ‘Te“  gcTtf 

proje"  WeT r *’’=  education 

‘"‘‘P  benefit  from  a working  rela- 

tionship with  your  colleagues  in  professional  education  But  I’L  not 

our"r^r  “o'*  <»cause  benefits  flow  both  ways  In 

‘he  cT/  T 7 '■"'P^P^P'-^bly  from  this  relationship.  One  of 

•he  great  benefits  is  the  stimulation  that  we  get  from  colleagues  who 

are  among  the  more  stii.iulating  on  a university  faculty  Also  it  is 
he  Piul  to  us  to  broaden  our  whole  view  and  peLpective  of  the’edu! 
moreT  ' ^ ‘‘urfher,  this  cooperation  subjects  our  ideas  to  ,nu-h 

oast  y '''®P  d’®y  have  usua'iv  been  exposed  to  in  the 

past,  /..you  know,  historically  we  have  worked  more  with  the  public 
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schools  where  our  ideas  are  oftentimes  accepted  uncritically  and 
without  question,  .^nd,  of  course,  we  profit  from  certain  shared  re- 
sources. It  is  my  hope  that  our  beginning  here  at  Rochester  will 
develop  into  a significant  and  contiruing  relationship.  And  my  fur- 
ther hope  that  the  benefits  we  arc  beginning  to  realize  will  be  shared 
generally  throughout  the  medical  schools  of  this  country. 
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Part  II 

R®s©arch  StucSios  on  L©(u.  ning 
Programs  in  Medicine 


Individually  and  colleclively,  these  papers  demonstrate  the  de- 
ve  opment  of  self-instructionnl  methods  as  a force  to  be  re''koned 
with  in  the  future  medical  curriculum.  Fiel  and  Garcia  report  on 
the  use  of  learning  programs  in  the  basic  sciences  to  meet  the 
se  veral  problems  that  seem  to  be  indigenous  to  that  instruction 
Azneer^  Bu,h,  and  Pierce  all  discuss  clinical  applications  of  pro- 
grammed learning  and  suggest  multiple  usage  in  each  ca.ve-  for 
medical  student.s,  residents,  and  practitioners,  or  others  — indi- 
cating a versatility  of  programming  not  often  emphasized.  Clax- 
un  points  out  the  use  of  pi  gams  designed  specifically  for  review 
and  up-dating  for  para-medical  personnel,  and  shows  the  utilitv 
Oj  such  an  a^dcation.  In  total,  these  papers  provide  tangible 
evidence  of  effective,  efficient,  and  retained  learning  by  means  of 
self-instruct:onal  materials. 
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Mammalian  Physiology* 


NICHOLAS  J.  FIEL,  D.O.,  Ph.D.^» 


Learning  in  the  modern  university  science  laboratory  presents  a 
formidable  challenge  to  the  student  in  terms  of  the  complexity  of  the 
equipment  and  the  intricacies  of  the  procedures  that  must  be  mas- 
tered before  an  “experiment”  can  be  conducted.  Students  must  often 
sf^nd  large  parts  of  each  laboratory  period  familiarizing  themselves 
Nvith  equipment,  learning  to  op;rate  electronic  instruments,  and  as- 
scmblmg  mechanical  apparatus.  In  the  “Advanced  Mammalian 
Physiology  Laboratory,”  the  student  must  also  become  proficient 
with  various,  complex,  surgical  procedures.  Consequently,  “pre- 
experiment” time  may  consume  up  to  fifty  percent  of  the  laboratory 
period:  students’  enfry  behaviors  (skills  and  knowledge  brought  to 
the  laboratory)  arc  inadequate  for  the  learning  situation  to  be  clfi- 
cicntly  approached.  Students  often  lack  the  time  to  observe,  discuss 
and  learn  the  basic  principles  the  experiment  was  designed  to  teach. 

To  alleviate  this  situation  the  Department  of  Physiology  at  Michi- 
gan  State  University  initiated  the  development  of  an  instructional 
method,  based  upon  a systems  approach,  designed  to  provide  stu- 
dents with  appropriate  skills  and  orientation  before  they  began  the 
experimental  phases  in  the  advanced  Mammalian  Physiology  Labora- 
tory. This  method  involved  the  development  of  a Preparotion  Labora- 
tory, isolated  from  the  traditional  experimental  or  Action  Laboratory, 
and  conforming  to  the  following  specifications: 


from  the  '/Cdura* 
Dtvelopm#  nt. 
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1.  Be  limited  to  30  minutes. 

2.  Be  flexible  enough  to  ullow  the  treatment  of  a great  variety 

of  subjects  and  procedures  with  clarity  and  brevity. 

3.  Be  availaale  at  times  convenient  to  the  student. 

4.  Not  require  the  presence  of  a professor. 

5.  Possess  simplicity  of  operation. 

The  initial  step  was  the  formation  of  a production  team'  which 
’ ould  determine  the  basic  procedures  for  the  development  of  the 
Preparation  Laboratories. 

At  this  point  we  had  completed  phase  1 of  the  systems  approach  — 
The  Analysis  of  the  Problem  (Figure  1).  We  had  asked  and  answered 
the  following  questions: 

^F/rrr/  was  the  problem?  .Student  setup  and  preparation  for  ex- 
periments in  the  Action  Laboratory  required  too  much  time. 

Why  did  the  problem  exist? -Because  the  students’  entry  be- 
havior into  the  Action  Laboratory  was  inadequate. 

How  do  we  solve  the  problem?  — Improve  the  students'  en‘.ry 
•".  .•''ior  by  means  of  a Preparation  Laboratory. 

The  nexi  step  in  the  systems  approach  was  the  Specification  ofOh- 
Jectives  in  Behavioral  Terms.  The  objectives  of  the  Action  Laboratory 
were  the  first  to  be  identified.  From  these  objectives,  the  Entry  Be- 
haviors required  for  the  Action  Laboratory  were  determined.  Once 
these  two  elements  had  been  defined  (i.c.  action  laboratory  objectives 
and  entry  behaviors),  the  requirements  of  the  Preparation  Labora- 
tory could  be  identified  further  in  the  following  sequence: 

1.  Preparation  Laboratory  objectives. 

2.  Entry  behavior  into  the  Preparation  Laboratory. 

3.  Training  procedures. 

4.  E.\it  behavior  from  the  Preparation  Laboratory  (knowledge 

and  skills  taken  from  the  laboratory). 

From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the  exit  behaviors  from  the  prepara- 
tion laboratory  were  meant  to  correspond  to  the  entry  behaviors  for 
the  Action  Laboratory  (Figure  2), 

The  flow  of  events  illustrated  in  Figure  2 provided  the  basic  format 
for  the  development  of  detailed  objectives,  entry,  and  exit  behaviors. 
Earlier  experimental  “write-ups”  for  action  laboratories  were 
studied  and  objectives  reidentified;  the  general  procedure  is  illus- 


' A»»oci«te  Prof««,r  of  PhyiioloRy,  who  wu  the  oriiinelor 

a Preparation  Laboratory  for  Phytiology* 

I)r.  Robert  IMviii-’  Director  of  Learning  Servici*s. 

The  Author  Director  of  the  Initructlunel  Media  Center. 
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SYSTEMS  approach 


I.  Analysis 

A . What 

B.  Why 

C . How 


1 1 . 
III. 


IV. 

V. 
VI  . 


Specification  of  Objectives  in  Behavioral  Terms 

Mode  of  Instruction 

A.  Individual 

B . Group 

Media  Decisions 
Field  Testing 
Ev  aluation 


Figure  1 

Outline  of  systems  approach  employed  in  the 
development  of  the  Preparation  Laboratory. 
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Prep-Lab 

Act i on  Lab 

Ob j ec  t i ve  s 

E E 
L X N 

Objecti ves 

En  t ry 
Beha  V i o rs- 
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Exit 
-^eha  V 1 o rs 


Training 

R R 

S S 

Training 

Procedures  & 

Procedures  & 

Materials 

Materials 

F 1 gu  re  2 


Schematic  diagram  Illustrating  the  relationship 
betweer  exit  end  entry  behaviors,  objectives,  and 
training  procedures  for  the  Preparation  and  Action 
Laboratori  es  - 
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trated  in  Table  1.  This  table  was  developcJ  for  the  sixth  experiment 
in  the  scries  on  the  Exposed  Dog  Heart  and  is  only  one  of  many 
pages  constructed  for  this  experiment. 

The  third  step  in  our  systems  approach  was  to  determine  the  Mode 
of  Instruction. 

Based  upon  the  specifications  for  the  preparation  laboratory,  de- 
termined in  the  analysis  phase,  we  decided  the  mode  of  instruction 
would  be  individualized  and  placed  in  a carrel  situation. 

The  fourth  phase  involved  Med't  Decisions.  The  persistent  ques- 
tion was —what  media  wouid  best  train  students  for  the  desired  exit 
behaviors  from  the  Preparation  Laboratory?  An  example  of  the  flow 
charts  used  to  plan  media  applications  is  shown  in  Table  2.  In  the 
left  hand  column  possible  media  are  listed  and  in  the  center  is  a 
statement  of  the  task  to  be  considered. 

The  final  step,  an  Overview  Chart  (list  of  procedures)  (Table  3)  was 
compiled  from  the  prepara  m laboratory  objectives.  For  each 

cial  Respiration,”  one  picture  was 
ipic.  Overviews  were  used  to  orient 
who  were  not  physiologists,  to  the 
cs.  Describing  the  proposed  pictures 


general  heading,  such  as  “A 
selected  to  illustrate  the  gene 
members  of  the  production  1 
various  experimental  proc-^t 
also  aided  in  this  orientatio. 

When  the  above  procedu 
Preparation  Laboratories,  a 


had  been  completed  for  the  first  two 
ntative  production  schedule  was  drawn 
up  and  production  of  slides,  single  concept  films,  linear  programs, 
etc.  was  begun. 

Field  Testing  was  the  fifth  step.  Linear  programs,  written  for  the 
Preparation  Laboratory,  were  evaluated  by  Dr.  Davis  and  tested  on 
senior  nursing  students.  When  the  first  complete  Preparation  Labor- 
atory unit  had  been  assembled  it  was  similarly  field  tested  on  senior 
nursing  students. 


Facilities 

The  basic  instructional  unit  was  the  carrel.  Four  pieces  of  equip- 
ment were  placed  in  each  carrel. 

1.  I'odak  Carousel  Model  AV  900  with  remote  control  at- 
tachment. 

2.  Viking  deck  tape  unit. 

3.  Koss  headphones. 

4.  16"  X 16"  cardboard  projection  screens. 

Equipment  specific  to  the  carrel  function  was  selected:  the  Model 
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Flov  Chart  of  Preparation  Laboratory  Media 
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.Te"  -rrc:i[rcirera"e » 

were  used  ’ '’“^phones,  rather  than  external  speakers, 

PrfpIra“io*l,'LaboJ^  "=‘“P  i"  "’«= 

des?wherf  studen’Is  ''T""’  »f  larrels  and  the 

&erthrrr“"^^ 

Operation  of  Preparation  Laboratorj 

to  fhfpreUratiorl  assignment,  students  were  introdueed 

equhtnnent  ‘•“Moratory  and  taught  to  operate  the  audiovisual 

following  facts  recorded:  ^ ^ 

1 . Date. 

\ ^ experiment  he  was  previewing 

3.  The  time  he  entered  the  laboratory. 

4.  The  carrel  to  which  he  was  assigned. 

time*'recorXrFJomthes?^^^^^^^^^  returned  and  the 

"'  ‘‘QS 
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Table  3 

Overview  of  Preparation  Laboratory  6 

( 

j 

! A.  Artificial  Respiration 

f’ 

1.  Picture  of  pump  and  endotracheal  tube. 

I B.  Chest  Surgery 

i 

I 1.  Picture  of  completed  sternotomy. 

C.  Isolation  and  occlusion  of  arteries  and  veins 

1.  Picture  of  inferior  vena  cava  being  occluded. 

! D.  Pericardial  sac  pressure 
■ 1«  Picture  of  completed  procedure. 

/ 

E.  Pericardial  sac  hammock 

I 1.  Picture  of  completed  procedure. 

I 

F.  Arrhythmias 

1.  Picture  of  normal  E.C.G.  and  abnormal  E.C.G. 
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Laboratory  Procedure 

Since  nine  Action  Laboratory  experiments  are  performed  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  advanced  mammalian  physiology  course  (PSL 
501),  nine  different  preparation  laboratories  were  developed.  The 
following  are  the  areas  covered: 

1.  Osmosis 

2.  Blood  — Coagulation,  Osmotic  Properties  and  Volume  Re- 
lationships 

3.  Muscle  Contraction 

4.  The  Turtle  Heart 

5.  Control  of  Blood  Pressure  in  the  Dog 

6.  i'he  Exposed  Dog  Heart 

7.  Blood  Pressure,  Heart  Sounds,  and  E.C.G.  in  Man 
8-  Respiration  in  the  Dog 

9.  Renal  Functions  in  the  Dog 

The  Preparation  Laboratories  dealt  with  many  different  subjects, 
including  the  pithing  of  the  frog,  operation  of  the  Grass  polygraph 
machine,  and  open  chest  surgery.  Because  of  the  complexity  and  di- 
versity of  this  material,  two  procedures  were  initiated: 

1.  Material  was  presented  in  the  same  sequence  in  the  Prepara- 
tion Laboratory  as  it  would  be  in  the  Action  Laboratory 

2.  Students  were  given  a written  “overview”  of  the  material  to 
be  covered  at  the  beginning  of  the  Preparation  Laboratory, 
which  included  the  title  of  the  experiment  ^nd  a list  of  subjects 
to  be  covered  (Figure  4). 

Instructions  at  the  bottom  of  the  overview  sheet  always  directed 
students  to  put  on  the  headphones  and  turn  on  the  tape  units.  The 
introductory  dialogue  for  the  sixth  preparation  laboratory,  which  is 
typical  of  all  others,  begins  as  follows: 

This  is  Preparation  Laboratory  6.  Today  we  want  to  prepare 
you  for  ti.e  sixth  Action  Laboratory  which  is  concerned  with  the 
exposed  dog  heart.  First,  let’s  take  a look  at  the  overview  slide. 
Turn  on  the  slide  projector  and  advance  the  machine  to  Slide  1.” 
The  first  slide  always  provided  an  overview  to  supplement  the 
written  material.  The  accompanying  dialogue  briefly  outlined  each 
procedure  for  the  student.  The  overview  slide  for  pr  paration  labor- 
atory 6 and  its  assoc  ated  dialogue  is  illustrated  in  Figure  5. 

Following  the  overview  slide,  students  were  shown  photographs 
depicting  each  procedure  listed  in  the  overview  slide  (that  is,  one 
photograph  for  each  procedure).  The  last  slide  in  this  series  listed 
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PHYSIOLOGY  501  PREPARATION  LABORATORY 
Experiment:  6 The  Exposed  Dog  Heart: 

I.  Subject:  Mat:t:er  Covered 

A.  Car.ine  sternotomy 

S.  Isolation  and  occlusion  oT 

great  vessels 

C-  Pericardial  sac  pressure 

D.  Pericardial  sac  hammock 

E.  Arti-ficial  respiration 

F-  Cardiac  arrhythmias 

II.  Instructions 

A.  Put  on  the  headphones 

B.  Turn  on  the  tape  recorder 


F i g u re  4 

Written  Overview  oT  Experiment  Six 


S t u de  n t •* 
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OVERVIEW 


I.  CANINE  STERNOTOMY 

II.  ISOLATION  AND  OCCLUSION  OB'  GREAT  VESSELS 

A.  INFERIOR  VENA  CAVA 

B.  SUPERIOR  VENA  CAVA 

C . AORTA 

III.  PERICARDIAL  S PRESSURE 

IV.  PERICARDIAL  SAC  HAMMOCK 

V.  ARTIFICIAL  RESPIRATION 

VI .  CARDIAC  ARRHYTHMIAS 


Figure  ^ 

"The  first  procedure  you  will  study  today  is  the  correct  procedure 
for  canine  sternotomy.  This  will  be  followed  by  the  technique  for 
occluding  the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava  and  the  aorta.  Third 
on  the  list  is  the  pericardial  sac  pressure  experiment  which  is 
followed  by  the  pericardial  sac  hammock  procedure.  The  two  remain- 
ing items  are:  artificial  respiration  and  cardiac  arrhythmias.  Now 

lots  look  at  a roprosontatl ve  >,lide  of  each  of  these  --  Slide  2." 
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the  duties  of  each  item  member.  During  the  semester,  groups  con- 
sisted of  five  students,  each  with  separate  duties  and  responsibilities 
(upon  entering  the  Preparation  Laboratory,  each  student  wouK  i efer 
to  a posted  list  informing  him  of  his  team  .ole  that  week).^  The  same 
five  students  worked  together  for  the  entire  term,  but  their  team 
positions  rotated  each  week. 

Following  this  orientation  material,  the  first  subject  'isted  In  the 
overview  slide  (canine  sternotomy  for  Preparation  Laboratory  6 — 
see  Figure  5)  was  described  in  detail.  For  many  of  the  procedures, 
single  concept  films  were  developed;  In  these  cases  students  were  told 
first  to  view  the  single  concept  film  of  the  procedure.  This  gave  them 
a “gestalt”— a feeling  for  the  entire  procedure  and  insight  into  the 
“motion”  Involved.  Students  then  returned  to  the  carrels  and  fol- 
lowed the  same  procedure  through  a step  at  a time  using  the  slides 
and  audio  tapes  which  explained  each  slide. 

In  additio*'  to  slides,  tapes,  and  single  concept  films,  linear  pro- 
grams were  written  for  eacii  Preparation  Laboratory  to  cover  largely 
cognitive  material.  In  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  .seventh  Prepavation  Lab- 
oratories these  linear  programs  were  combined  with  overh  ys  to  better 
explain  the  normal  and  abnormal  electrocardiograms. 

Where  feasible,  psychomotor  training  was  provided  using  m i < 
and  simulation.  For  this,  students  were  directed  to  the  center  t; 
where  they  might,  for  example,  muzzle  a model  of  a dog’s  head  after 
following  the  procedure  on  slides  and  tape. 

Results 

The  final  step  was  Evaluation.  As  stated  in  the  analysis  phase,  the 
main  objective  of  the  Preparation  Laboratory  was  to  improve  the 
student’s  entry  behavior  into  the  Action  Laboratory  so  that  the  setup 
time  for  experiments  could  be  reduced.  , 

From  the  students’  time  cards  the  mean  time  required  for  com- 
pletion of  each  preparation  laboratory  was  computed  (Table  5). 

Six  of  the  nine  action  laboratoiy  experiments  required  major  setup 
procedures  {“pre-experiment”  procedures)  and  the  time  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  laboratory  period  until  all  of  the  students  had  com- 
pleted their  setups  was  recorded  (Table  6). 

Unfortunately,  no  comparable  data  arc  available  for  groups  that 
had  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  Preparation  Laboratory.  However,  a 

-Tcan*  duty  charts  were  also  posted  in  the  Action  Laboratory,  eliminatiiiK  the  neces- 
sity for  the  student  to  memorise  his  speciAc  duties. 
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survey  of  the  professors  and  graduate  assistants  who  have  been  in^ 

'tlf  r"  Laboratories  over  the  past  three  years  pro- 

vided  the  following  estimates  of  setup  time  C‘pre-experiment"  time) 
Without  the  Preparation  Laboratories. 

1.  EsU milted  minimum  setup  time  for  experiments  3,  4,  and  8 = 
120  minutes. 

2.  Estimated  minimum  setup  time  for  experiments  5,  6,  and 
y = 150  minutes. 

3.  Average  estimated  setup  time  for  experiments  3,  4 5 6 8 

and  9 = 135  minutes.  » » , , , 

These  estimates  include  the  time  required  to  explain  and  to  demon- 
strate procedures  as  well  as  the  time  required  by  the  students  to  per- 
form the  procedures.  ^ 

When  the  average  time  spent  in  the  preparation  laboratory  (Table 
5-34  minutes)  is  added  to  the  mean  setup  time  in  the  action  labora- 
ory  (Table  6 71  minutes),  students  who  had  the  benefit  of  'he 
preparation  laboratory  required  an  average  of  105  minutes  to  com- 
plete their  pre-experiment  setups  compared  to  135  minutes  (esti- 
mated averiige-sec  above)  for  students  not  using  this  facility  a net 
savings  of  22< for  each  laboratory. 

Moreover  when  only  the  setup  times  in  the  action  laboratory  were 
compareo  the  students  who  had  the  Preparation  Laboratory  re- 
quired only  71  minutes  compared  to  135  minutes  for  students  without 
he  preparation  laboratory.  This  was  a savings  of  47' ; of  Action 
Laboratory  time. 

Consequently,  it  was  possible  to  reduce  each  Action  Laboratorv 
from  5 hours  to  4 hours.  Furthermore,  instead  of  the  Action  Labora- 

followr"^  experimentation  it  was  subdivided  as 

1.  One  hour  for  setup  procedures. 

2.  Two  hours  for  experimentation. 

3.  One  hour  for  discussion  of  results  in  group  conferences  held 
outside  of  the  action  laboratory 

These  discussion  conferences  have  obvious  advantages  for  in- 
creasmg  student  learning  in  regard  to  the  physiological  principles 
manifested  in  the  Action  Laboratory  experiments. 

A questionnaire  was  used  to  assess  student  attitudes  toward  the 
Action  Laboratories  (Table  7).  Comparisons  were  drawn  amonc 
three  groups  including:  two  groups  of  students  who  had  PSL  50’ 
without  the  Preparation  Laboratory  and  one  group  of  students  who 
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Comparison  of  Imperfect  Control  (See  Text)  and  Experimental 
Groups  on  Student  (^estionnaire.  Percent  of  Students  Agree- 
ing » Uncertain,  and  Disagreeing  with  Each  Item. 
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A substantial  amount  of  laboratory  time 
was  wasted  each  week  because  students 
didn't  know  what  procedures  to  follow. 
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had  PSL  501  with  the  Preparation  Laboratory.  No  control  data 
exists  for  students  taking  PSL  501  without  the  Preparation  Labora- 
tory.  However,  PSL  501  and  PSL  50.2  both  deal  with  mammalian 
physiology;  are  considered  to  be  comparable  in  format  and  difficulty; 
are  taught  by  the  same  instructors  and  include  virtually  identical 

student  bodies.  Consequently,  comparisons  between  the  two  aoDear 
justified. 

Despite  the  use  of  an  imperfect  control,  it  is  clear  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  Table  7 that  the  expediency  of  the  Preparation  Laboratory 
concept  IS  favored.  Discussions  with  the  faculty  and  graduate  assist- 
ants  substantiate  this  general  impression. 

Further  support  for  the  Preparation  Laboratory  (Table  8)  is  pro- 
vided by  a second  questionnaire  ad  ministered  to  a group  of  students 
after  they  had  taken  PSL  501  with  the  Preparation  Laboratory  and 
PSL  502  without  the  Preparation  Laboratory.  That  is,  the  question- 
naire was  given  after  the  students  had  completed  both  PSL  501  and 

502.  Again,  it  is  obvious  these  students  also  favored  the  use  of  the 
Preparation  Laboratory. 

Summary 

Because  students  were  frequently  not  prepared  to  conduct  complex 
experiments  in  the  advanced  mammalian  physiology  laboratory  a 
special  multi-media  Preparation  Laboratory  was  developed  by  means 
of  a systems  approach.  In  this  Preparation  Laboratory  students  pre- 
viewed experiments  and  acquired  the  necessary  skills  and  information 
to  conduct  the  experiments  successfully. 

On  the  basis  of  evaluations  and  questionnaires,  the  following  con- 
clusions were  drawn: 

1.  Student  setup  time  in  the  Action  Laboratory  was  reduced 
by  approximately  one  hour. 

2.  Student  interest,  attitude,  and  appreciation  for  the  course 
were  greatly  improved. 

3.  Students  were  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  development 
of  a Preparation  Laboratory  for  another  Physiology  course. 

4.  Students  feit  Preparation  Laboratories  would  be  a valuable 
addition  to  many  other  science  courses. 
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A Multimedia  Approach  to  Biochemistry 
Laboratory  Instruction 

EUGENE  N.  GARCIA,  Ph.D., 

E.  WAYNE  HULL,  Ph.D., 

KENNETH  H.  IBSEN,  Ph.D., 
and  F.  H.  PASEMAN,  Ph.D.* 

The  first  step  in  un  individualized  learning  program  for  medical  stu- 
dents (1)  was  initiated  several  years  ago  when  a programmed  text 
was  produced  to  cover  the  laboratory  portion  of  the  medical  school 
Biochemistry  course.  A first  year  progress  report  was  made  at  the 
Second  Rochester  Conference  in  Self-Instruction  in  Medical  Educa- 
tion (2).  Since  then,  we  have  continued  our  study  on  the  effectiveness 
of  this  program.  In  thic  paper,  we  shall  veport  briefly  on  the  results 
obtained,  and  describe  some  other  projects  which  have  been  added  as 
we  attempt  to  develop  an  individualized  approach  to  teaching  in  the 
biochemistry  laboratory.  It  is  obvious  that  an  individualized  plan  is 
a radical  departure  from  tradition  and  entails  a number  of  complex 
problems  One  of  the  first  considerations  is  a validation  of  the  various 
tools  used  in  such  a program.  For  this  reason  we  have  proceeded 
slowly  in  our  efforts,  taking  time  to  test  each  next  step. 

To  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  first  unit,  the  programmed  lab- 
oratory text,  the  first  year  medical  school  class  was  divided  into  two 
groups.  For  the  first  three  weeks  both  sections  of  the  class  had  one 
hour  of  laboratory  time  to  study  the  programmed  material.  For  the 
next  three  weeks,  the  first  section  of  the  class  had  an  hour  in  which  to 
study  the  programmed  material  for  that  week.  The  second  section 
did  not  receive  the  programmed  material,  but  was  given  a lecture  on 

*A11  of  the  Department  of  Biochemistry,  University  of  California,  Irvine  California 
Collesre  of  Medicine. 
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the  same  subject  during  the  same  hour.  All  students  performed  the 
same  experiments  during  each  week.  Prior  to  the  first  lecture  or 
study  period,  a pre-test  was  given  to  both  sections.  A post-test  was 
given  at  the  end  of  the  week.  After  this  second  three  week  period,  the 
groups  were  reversed,  so  that  section  two  had  the  programmed  ma- 
terials for  the  next  three  weeks. 

According  to  the  design,  the  section  receiving  only  the  lecture  was 
not  to  see  the  programmed  material  until  after  the  post-test.  Except 
for  one  instance,  the  lectures  were  given  by  a staff  member  other  than 
the  authors  of  the  programmed  text.  The  averages  of  the  differences 
between  the  pre-  and  post-test  scores  for  each  section  were  calculated ; 
and  these  differences  were  used  as  a criterion  for  the  effectiveness  of 
the  programmed  material  over  the  lecture  presentation.  These  data 
are  summarized  in  Table  I.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  this  partic- 
ular topic,  the  nucleic  acids,  the  post-test  scores  were  almost  the 
same  for  both  sections,  though  section  two  seemed  to  have  had  a su- 
perior background  knowledge  as  indicated  by  the  higher  pre-test 
averagr  The  gain  score  of  the  programmed  group  is  significantly 
better.  In  chis  particular  case,  the  lectures  paralleled  the  laboratory 
work,  perhaps  an  indication  that  the  use  of  programmed  material 
reinforces  the  lectures.  However,  in  Porphyrins  II,  when  the  lecture 
and  laboratory  topics  igain  coincided,  no  such  effect  was  evident. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  several  other  studies,  the  conclusion  we  can 
draw  when  comparing  a programmed  text  with  a lecture,  is  that  the 
self-instructional  text  can  be  at  least  as  effective  as  a lecture  ano  cer- 
tainly is  more  efficient  as  concerns  the  amount  of  material  covered 
in  a given  space  of  time.  It  seems  that  as  long  as  the  programmed  ma- 
terial can  substitute  for  a lecture,  it  qualifies  as  a proper  tool  for 
teaching  on  an  individualized  basis. 

The  quarter  examination,  approximately  a month  later,  provided 
an  opportunity  to  test  retention  of  the  material.  The  students  had  a 
choice  of  essay-type  questions  to  answer.  The  results  on  six  of  these 
questions  are  shown  in  Table  II.  The  overall  performance  does  not 
warrant  any  conclusion  that  the  programmed  material  was  either 
superior  or  inferior  on  retention.  Of  course,  by  the  time  the  quarter 
examination  was  given,  both  sections  had  access  to  the  programmed 
material,  as  well  as  to  other  sources  such  as  class  lecture  notes  and 
library  references,  so  that  any  difference’stemming  from  the  study 
material  would  be  fairly  well  eliminated. 

An  example  of  the  enhancing  effect  of  having  an  author  of  the  pro- 
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jrammed  material  the  and  also  construct  the  examination 

can  be  seen  in  the  h*Sh  scores  for  the  topic  Inorganic  Ions. 

At  the  time  of  th^  C^hference,  we  were  beginning  the  develop- 
ment of  audiovisu^^  laboratory  instruction. 

Since  that  time,  ^?^mpIeted  four  other  programs  and  have 

tested  them  on  a hU*^b^^  of  students.  We  will  be  using  them 

with  the  entire  cla&^  tof  time  this  Fall,  and  we  plan  to  collect 

systematic  data  on  thei^  ^ff^ti'^^iness.  The  equipment  we  are  using  is 
the  Videosonic  Sy^t^hi,  'Vh^^h  employs  a tape  cartridge  synchronized 
with  a cartridge  of  slides.  The  average  length  of  the  pro- 
grams developed  approximately  ten  minutes.  These  arc 

single-topic  progra*^S,  designed  to  present  the  features  of  a labora- 
tory technique,  so  thg  ^t\jdent  will  have  some  background  knowl- 
edge when  he  starts  ih^  apparatus. 

So  far  the  progr^^^n  Pnper  electrophoresis  has  been  tested  the 
most  '"'tensivcly,  i^  available  as  a demonstration  lesson 

and  as  an  instructi<^l\al  br^^r^*^med  Unit.  This  latter  consists  of  the 
demonstration  and  a *^^pctiiion  of  the  key  slides  with  a series  of 
questions  designed  t^^t  Pt^iPPrchension.  The  student  gives  a covert 

response  which  is  c?r  corrected,  by  the  taped  narration.  We 

think  that  an  over^  |S  not  necessary,  at  this  point,  since  we 

Intend  to  use  the  In  ^he  laboratory,  and  the  student  will  go 

directly  to  actual  c^P^rP^'oP  of  apparatus.  Once  he  has  been  given 
the  correct  instruc^^^r^  information,  it  should  be  a better  learn- 
ing situation  when  '^oAiP^  w^h  the  real  equipment. 

The  Videosoni;j  P^aP^ine  is  set  up  in  a comer  of  a lab  bench 

where  the  prograiyi  by  two  students  at  a time.  They  can  run 

through  the  progr^P\  aiid  then  proceed  to  the  laboratory  work, 
or  they  can  run  prograiP  more  than  once,  or  return  to  it 

during  the  session  tJ'Crc  is  need.  We  intend  to  run  through 

a fourth  of  the  c|^^  P^cP  with  each  program,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  the  first  foM*'  VP  Vill  have  covered  all  the  common  lab 

techniques  with  ufl  hlPh\b^^5  the  class.  Individual  instructors  will 
be  present  each  to  answer  questions  and  give  direction  to 

the  students  as  thpy  aPlViP**V  operate  the  equipment. 

The  programs  ^HiP^  P^vP  been  developed  thus  far  aret  Paper 
Electrophoresis,  AfiPlo^  Acetate  Electrophoresis,  Thin  Layer 
Chromatography^  ^h^ytn^^lc  Digestion,  and  Paper  Chromatography. 
Another  unit  on  of  Lipoproteins  is  being  revised  and 

extended  to  include  ^l  plt|*ation  techniques.  By  using  these  audio- 

o 
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visual  programs,  it  should  be  possible  to  cover  a number  of  funda- 
mental techniques  more  rapidly  and  efficiently  with  the  students 
Once  these  techniques  have  been  shown  to  the  students,  we  can  pro- 
ceed  to  introduce  them  to  actual  research  methods. 

For  some  years,  the  students  have  engaged  in  a six  week  individual 

trimester  of  the  biochemistry 
course.  This  had  been  the  only  opportunity  for  individualized  work 
present^  to  the  student  and  from  the  reactions  of  the  students,  it  was 
one  of  the  better  liked  aspects  of  the  laboratory  course. 

These  individual  projects  were  conducted  in  such  a way  that  each 
student  submitted  a research  proposal  and  one  instructor  was  assigned 
to  talk  oyer  the  project  with  the  student.  As  a result  of  this  informal 
conversation,  the  project  was  then  approved  for  completion,  or 
modified  as  the  two  parties  agreed  on  specifics.  An  oral  report  was 
rcc]uircd  at  the  completion  of  the  project. 

The  changes  introduced  for  this  year  are  designed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  rescardi  topics,  for  ob.ious  logistical  icasons.  These  will 
ly:  more  structured  than  in  the  past.  Each  student  will  be  guided  more 
closely  by  an  instructor  when  he  begins  his  research  project.  There 
will  be  increased  conference  time  with  each  student  and  suggestions 
concerning  reference  material  which  is  related  to  the  student's  re- 
search background  and  knowledge.  For  example,  a student  with  no 
previous  courses  in  biochemistry  and  little  laboratory  experience 
would  be  directed  to  learn  about  glucose  determinations  before 

case  that  his  experimental  work  might  never  progress  beyond  a 
b ood  glucose  determination.  On  the  other  hand,  a student  with  pre- 
lous  courses  m biochemistry  lecture  and  laboratory  might  begin  'ov 
searching  the  literature  for  hormonal  effects  on  blood  glucose  fevels^ 
or  an  immunological  study  of  insulin  from  various  species,  and  he 

niight  proceed  so  far  as  determining  insulin  effects  in  adipose  tissue 
as  compared  to  liver. 

Posting  a list  of  projects  for  research  has  the  advantage  of  limiting 

Wi.hTh  ’ 'h'ch  be  available  to  the  students 

Wth  the  limited  time  available  for  these  projects,  some  students  have 

^ frustratingly  disappointed  by  having  their  reagents  or  other 
needed  materials  arrive  in  the  last  week  of  the  time  alloted.  By  know- 
ing m advance  the  possible  ramifications  of  the  defined  problems  it 

TJv  "“ded  reagents  in  time.  Such  an  approach  also 

takes  the  burden  off  the  students  who  do  not  have  enough  back- 
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ground  to  formulate  a good  research  project  themselves. 

In  this  program,  the  novice  researcher  is  led  to  consider  a problem 
and  define  specific  approaches;  then  he  is  guided  toward  various 
methods  from  which  he  may  choose  one  approach  to  solve  his  prob- 
lem. By  this  method,  we  hope  to  introduce  the  student  to  proper  re- 
search methods,  with  proper  controls,  etc.  Since  these  are  pragmatic, 
narrowly-oriented  students,  the  topics  will  have  a definite  medically- 
related  importance,  such  as  diabetes,  porphyrias,  anemias,  cardio- 
vascular, or  endocrine  problems. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  medical  aspect  of  the  laboratory  prob- 
lems that  it  seems  computer-assisted  programs  can  play  an  important 
role.  After  a firm  foundation  is  formed  by  programmed  units,  clinical 
data  and  clearly-defined  cases  can  be  presented  to  the  student  as  a 
problem-solving  exercise-  However,  these  computer  programs  can 
serve  a wider  purpose  by  teaching  him  to  sift  through  data  in  a ra- 
tional fashion  and  develop  hypotheses  which  he  will  then  be  encour- 
aged to  to>;t  by  actual  experiments.  These  experiments  may  be  as 
simple  as  an  actual  verification  of  standard  laboratory  analyses,  or  as 
sophisticated  as  improved  modifications  of  clinical  tests  and  attempts 
to  elucidate  a step  in  a metabolic  pathway.  Preliminary  steps  have 
been  taken  toward  developing  such  a Computer  Assisted  Instruc- 
tional program  for  use  in  conjunction  with  the  individual  experiments 
dealing  with  porphyrins. 

Once  we  have  been  able  to  validate  the  effectiveness  of  programmed 
texts,  slides,  films,  tapes  and  video  as  teaching  tools,  we  hope  to  be  in 
a position  to  attack  the  problem  of  the  complete  individualization  of 
the  biochemistry  course  — developing  a system  in  which  the  traditional 
lecture  system  is  replaced  by  this  multi-media  approach.  As  the  hard- 
ware technology  improves,  we  hope  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
the  “software,”  the  essential  and  vital  programs,  which  will  have 
meaning  and  reality  for  the  medical  students  who  use  them. 
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It  is  generally  agreed  that  one  major  problem  confronting  the 
medical  educator  is  the  constant  escalation  of  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge that  the  physician  must  assimilate  if  he  is  to  function  effectively. 
Because  of  the  length  of  time  that  the  medical  curriculum  requires  for 
completion,  and  the  additional  time  spent  in  internship  and  residency 
programs,  it  is  patently  inadvisable  to  think  of  lengthening  the  train- 
ing period.  As  a result  the  medical  educator  is  confronted  by  the 
dilemma  of  having  to  teach  more  in  the  already  crowded  time  limits. 
In  some  quarters,  the  argument  has  been  advanced  that  the  medical 
training  period  should  even  be  reduced.  When  this  happens,  the 
medical  educator  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  having  to  teach  more 
in  less  time.  If  this  problem  is  to  be  solved  the  most  effective  teaching 
and/or  learning  techniques  will  have  to  be  developed  and  utilized.  In 
this  connection,  it  has  been  suggested  that  programmed  instruction 
may  make  a significant  contribution  towards  resolving  the  dilemma 
of  the  medical  educator. 

The  authors  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  developing  techniques 
for  making  the  internship  in  a community  hospital  as  educationally 
sound  as  possible.  In  order  to  do  this  they  were  immediately  con- 
fronted bv  the  basic  difference  in  the  psychological  climate  that  exists 
in  the  “intern  or  resident  community”  as  contrasted  with  the  atti- 
ti;des  of  t e medical  school  student  body.  The  latter  have  a built  in 
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motivation  to  learn  the  materials  in  the  curriculum  because  failure  to 

the  possibility  of  achieving  the  coveted  M.D.  degree 

‘f  '‘“‘“''e-  As  a result,  one  can  expect  fhat 

regardless  of  the  method  employed  the  medical  student  will  learn  that 
which  IS  required  of  him.  This  is  not  true  of  the  intern  or  the  resident 
who  already  has  acquired  the  M.D.  degree.  Such  a person  must  be 
inotivatea  to  want  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  in  a situation  where 
the  coercive  climate  of  the  classroom  is  all  but  non-existent.  More- 
over,  since  time  is  a real  factor  in  his  busy  schedule,  the  teaching 

techniques  must  stimulate  him  to  make  maximum 
use  of  his  already  crowded  hours. 

In  attempting  to  arrive  at  a decision  as  to  what  methods  to  empiov 

concerned  with  learning 
effectiveness.  They  found  a diversity  of  opinion  with  respect  to  thf 

effectiveness  of  teaching  methodology.  One  researcher  stated,  " 

t!onTiT‘  consistent  finding  appears  to  be  that  programmed  instruc- 
ows  stu  ents  to  learn  as  much  as  more  conventional  methods 
and  in  less  time.  ( 1 ) Conversely,  Allender  et  a!  reported,  “There  is  no 
e idence  of  significant  difference  in  instructional  effectiveness  or 
efficiency  between  a standard  and  a programmed  text  written  by  the 
same  author(s).“(2)  However,  Cheris  and  Cheris  reported,  ‘^Pro- 

‘o  greater  achievement  by 
medical  students  than  does  a text  presentation,  both  immediately 

r«ults  fmm®  a delay.  However,  more  efficient  learning 

results  trom  a text  presentation. *’(3)  ^ 

witI^^hI.^f'"  concurrence  with  respect  to  the  findings,  coupled 

Ml  studemf  all  populations  in  the  foregoing  studies  were  medi- 
’’“km"  physicians,  led  the  authors  to  con- 

ed1r™«on»T,“‘’k programmed  instruction  might  be  a valuable 
htsnff  jr  n ‘“*’"“1''®  ■"  *he  instructional  program  of  the  community 

mammld  ® it  seemed  possible,  because  pro- 

instruction  is  self-pacing,  that  self-learning  might  be  a 

was  r “R'cet  the  learners.  Accordingly,  it 

testing  ffie'e  h^poThte^’s." 

Development  of  the  Program 

The  initial  decision  concerned  the  selection  of  the  subject  matter  to 
be  programmed.  Diabetic  Acidosis  was  selected  for  two  reasons.  First 
because  it  was  a limited  rather  than  a broad  area.  This  factor  would’ 
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diagnosis.  He  must  aTso  ini, ^ accuracy  of  his 

meet  the  needs  of  .hi  the.apeutic  me,  n.res  to 

effectiveness  of  the  nroeram  in  eflv.  »•  ^ masons  we  felt  .nat  the 

readily  measurable.'^  ^ Meeting  terminal  behavior  would  be 

project  orgaiiKd  a^'-Wst^^  on,ist™«?or'Tr  involved  in  the 
itned  "The  ^ r"- 

learned.  The  material  was  then  nascpH  « 4 

s'-rVi^h^ 

was  then  studied  by  the  physicians  invilved7i'lhl"pioje«  Tf^r"'’**''’ 
diseases  who  3iTole  ua  Js  "letabolic 

into  the  program  At  this  noint  'vi’ich  were  also  incorporated 

Procedure 

not  to  weight  the  croups  so  that  th  ^0'’‘^over,  care  was  exercised 
number  of  American  and  foreicn  a similar  with  respect  to  the 

f adua.es  came  from  the  JSlfioH 

had  similar  training.  A pre-test  war.liCT  t ‘hat  the., 

ticipants  in  the  exMrimen,  . administered  to  all  the  par- 

authors  with  the  understanding  ,7*'*  ®“'''’®"dered  to  the 

told  how  they  s7or7d  Thr^^  P^-'it^ipants  would  no.  be 

determine  thi  rctumcl  o7.rer,t7”  “> 

concluded.  ponses  until  the  experiment  was 
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Programmed  texts  were  then  distributed  to  the  fifteen  members  of 
group  I.  The  other  fourteen  participants  were  instructed  to  study  the 
subject  in  any  conventional  text  available  to  them  either  in  their 
personal  libraries  or  in  the  hospital  library.  The  participants  were 
further  instructed  that  whenever  they  had  finished  the  materials  they 
would  take  another  test.  The  respondents  were  asked  to  keep  a record 
of  how  much  time  they  spent  studying  the  subject  and  to  note  this  on 
the  re-test.  However,  they  were  not  told  that  the  re-test  would  be  the 
same  test,  so  that  an  accurate  evaluation  could  be  made  concerning 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  programmed  text  in  comparison  to 
that  of  the  conventional  texts.  We  also  hoped  that  some  data  would 
be  derived  concerning  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  two  methodologies. 

Results 

Twenty-nine  participants  began  the  experiment,  however,  only 
twenty-four  were  included  in  the  final  computation.  (One  potential 
participant  had  to  be  excluded  from  the  group  because  the  date  when 
he  completed  the  re-test  Was  not  recorded.)  Four  of  the  participants 
in  the  conventional  text  group  never  completed  the  re-test  and  one  of 
the  participants  in  the  programmed  text  group  did  not  complete  the 
re-test. 

The  result  of  the  pre-test  showed  that  the  two  groups  represented 
roughly  equivalent  populations  since  the  error  frequency  for  one 
group  was  10.8  and  the  error  frequency  of  the  other  was  1 1 .2  out  of  a 
total  of  42  answers.  This  does  not  constitute  a significant  difference. 
A comparison  of  the  groups  with  respect  to  time  spent  in  learning  the 
material,  revealed  that  the  mean  of  the  programmed  text  group  was 
4.1  hours,  while  the  mean  of  the  conventional  group  was  3.7  hours. 

When  the  re-test  was  administered,  several  interesting  factors 
emerged.  Eleven  re-tests  were  completed  by  members  of  the  group 
using  the  programmed  text  within  four  days  after  receiving  the  text. 
In  the  same  period  of  time,  only  five  participants  completed  the  ma- 
terials and  took  the  re-test  in  the  conventional  text  group.  (See  figure 
I)  Finally,  error  frequency  was  reduced  by  72.6^f  in  the  programmed 
text  group.  However,  in  the  conventional  text  group  error  frequency 
was  reduced  by  only  41.6%.  (See  figure  II). 

Discussion 

While  an  examination  of  the  time  spent  in  preparing  for  the  re-test 
shows  that  the  mean  time  was  greater  in  the  programmed  text  group 
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than  among  those  using  the  conventional  text,  it  should  not  therefore 
be  concluded  that  the  conventional  text  is  in  any  way  superior.  It  is 
actually  somewhat  misleading,  because  it  must  be  considered  in  con- 
text with  the  other  data  which  show  that  eleven  out  of  fifteen  persons, 
or  66.1%,  using  the  programmed  text  completed  the  work  and  the 
pre-test  in  four  days  while  only  five  out  of  fourteen  persons,  or  35.7%, 
using  the  conventional  text  completed  the  work  leading  to  the  re-test 
in  the  same  period. 

The  above  facts,  coupled  with  the  finding  that  four  of  the  fourteen 
persons  using  the  conventional  text,  or  28.6*^^,  never  completed  the 
work  and  the  re-test,  while  only  one  member  of  the  group  using  the 
programmed  text,  or  6.1%  did  not  complete  the  work  and  the  re- 
test, lead  the  authors  to  feel  that  there  may  be  a built  in  motivational 
stimulus  in  the  programmed  text,  with  its  carefully  ordered  presenta- 
tion of  segments  of  the  subject  to  be  learned. 

Finally,  the  difference  in  ratio  of  error  frequency  (72.6%  in  the 
programmed  text  group  against  41.69r  the  conventional  text)  leads 
the  authors  to  the  conclusion  that  the  programmed  text  provides  a 
superior  vehicle  for  instruction  than  does  the  conventional  text. 

The  authors  are  not  suggesting  that  the  programmed  text  is  so 
effective  a teaching  instrument  that  it  can  replace  the  teacher.  To  the 
contrary,  this  study  indicates  that  a well-prepared  programmed  text 
primarily  affords  the  medical  educator  a better  tool  for  his  purpose 
than  does  the  conventional  text.  The  authors  are  firmly  committed  to 
the  principle  that  the  more  modalities  involved  in  the  learning  proc- 
ess, the  greater  the  degree  of  reinforcement.  It  is  this  conviction  that 
prompted  them  to  prepare  a taped  lecture  and  a film  strip  to  supple- 
ment the  Diabetic  Acidosis  program.  The  lecture  not  only  reinforces 
the  text,  but  makes  possible  certain  additional  suggestions  that  might 
be  difficult  to  include  in  the  text,  e.g.  different  approaches  to  therapy. 
We  do  feel  strongly  that  the  stimulus  of  a well  prepared  “program” 
makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  be  freed  from  concentration  upon 
basics  that  can  be  self-taught  by  means  of  a programmed  text.  To  this 
foundation,  he  can  add  his  own  fund  of  knowledge  and  experience, 
thereby  making  his  teaching  much  more  effective  and  meaningful. 


Conclusion 


The  programmed  text  takes  longer  to  complete  than  the  conven- 
tional text  covering  the  same  material,  but  the  student  is  motivated  to 
complete  the  work  in  less  days  than  with  a conventional  text,  thereby 
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making  it  possible  to  learn  more  in  a given  number  of  days.  Students 
in  this  experiment  using  a programmed  text  reduced  their  frequency 

reduced  their  frequency  of  error  by  only  4I.6^\  Finally,  it  appears 
that  the  programmed  text  seems  to  have  a built-in  stimulus  to^Ln- 
mg  for  the  student.  This  factor  should  be  investigated  by  further 

dy  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  phenomenon  hold,  true 
under  varied  circumstances. 
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Experience  with  a Programmed  Monograph 
on  Cancer  of  the  Colon  and  Rectum* 


IRVING  M.  BUSH,  M.D 


In  our  age  of  computers  that  “think"  and  space  capsules  that  soar, 
endless  attempts  are  being  made  to  organize,  systematize  and  “pro- 
gram” medical  knowledge.  Our  command  of  what  we  should  know 
and  will  be  expected  to  know  tomorrow  continues  to  outpace  all  con- 
ventional methods  of  learning.  As  the  medical  educator  today  must 
impart  more  data  with  greater  understanding  in  less  time  to  more 
individuals  than  ever  before,  undergraduate  and  post-graduate  stu- 
dents must  be  trained  to  conceptualize  and  integrate  the  newer  ideas 
into  their  armamentarium  as  the  only  defense  against  inevitable  ob- 
solescence ( I ). 

Medical  educators  over  the  past  fifteen  years  have  come  to  realize 
that  these  aims  may  only  be  achieved  through  a revision  in  the  meth- 
od and  content  of  the  traditional  medical  curriculum  on  all  levels  of 
medical  education  based  on  an  increased  awareness  and  understand- 
ing of  the  learning  process  (2).  Realistic  appraisals  of  the  desired  goals 
arc  at  present  being  evaluated.  In  essence,  this  restatement  of  values 
and  goals  represents  the  antithesis  of  the  traditional  attitude  of  stu- 
dent responsibility  for  success  or  failure  in  the  learning  process.  By 
merely  postulating  a concern  with  the  how  and  why  a given  instruc- 
tional modality  cither  succeeds  or  fails  in  reaching  its  stated  objec- 
tives, the  burden  of  achievement  is  shifted  from  the  learner  to  the 
teacher.  With  the  realization  that  the  manpower  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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medical  profession  is  not,  in  itself,  u variable  quantity,  the  quest  for 
ways  to  develop  this  resource  through  the  institution  of  more  effective 
teaching  techniques  assumes  even  greater  importance. 

In  conjunction  with  professional  educators,  educational  psychol- 
ogists and  sociologists,  the  problems,  objectives  and  methods  of 
medical,  pre-  and  post-graduate  education  have  begun  to  be  studied 
and  clarified.  While  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  assess  the  over-all  effect 
this  will  have,  it  appears  that  we  are  moving  toward  the  formulation 
of  a “new”  theoretical  statement  which  demands  technologically 
modern  methods  for  its  implementation,  Motion  picture  films,  edu- 
cational television,  tape  recorded  lectures,  programmed  self-instruc- 
tion, teaching  machines  and  tutorial  projection  systems  arc  but  a few 
of  the  many  techniques  that  have  been  and  are  being  investigated  (3). 
As  programmed  instruction  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  these  methods, 
it  has  been  even  more  responsive  to  this  burgeoning  philosophy  of 
medical  education. 

Caught  up  in  this  new  teaching-learning  methodology  of  pro- 
grammed instruction,  wc  began  to  hope  for  a new  era.  Programmed 
instruction  would  conserve  the  medical  teacher’s  valuable  time  by 
effectively  presenting  didactic  material,  allowing  him  to  spend  more 
effort  on  relating  basic  knowledge  to  clinical  problems.  Auto-instruc- 
tional techniques  would  also  allow  the  student  to  u.se  his  decreasing 
time  more  efficiently  since  subjee:  matter  would  be  highly  organized 
and  logically  presented.  We  reasoned,  as  others,  that  while  the  learner 
was  able  to  study  at  his  own  pace,  understanding  and  absorbing  the 
succinctly  presented  information  at  each  step,  he  would  develop  a 
problem-solving  attitude  rather  than  a skill  for  rote  memory  (4). 
Since  the  stimulus,  response,  reward,  reinforcement  method  had  pro- 
duced increased  “memory  spans”  in  the  laboratory  (5),  many  be- 
lieved the  student’s  retention  of  learned  actions  would  be  enhanced. 
Developed  to  its  ultimate  parameter,  computer  supervised,  pro- 
grammed audio-visual  branched,  random  access  projection  systems 
with  self-testing  and  self-correcting  features  as  arc  presently  being 
developed  at  several  iostitmions,  could  explore  in  depth  any  avenue 
of  particular  interest  and  in  addition  would  be  able  to  correlate  with 
existing  or  newly  developed  motion  picture  films,  slides,  tapes,  micro- 
scopic exercises  or  to  the  bedside  itself  (6). 

Interest  was  not  only  expressed  on  an  undergraduate  medical  level, 
but  everyone  began  to  think  of  applications  in  post-graduate  study 
and  review,  nurses  training,  and  patient  education.  Theorizing  was 
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not  limited  to  national  goals.  It  was  postulated  that  programmed 
units  on  basic  problems  might  have  universal  appeal.  Simple  ma- 
chine versions  and  paperbound  texts,  adapted  to  the  medical  prac- 
tice and  languages  of  the  individual  countries  might  increase  the  ex- 
change of  medical  knowledge  on  an  international  level  and  aid  in 
spanning  the  information  gap  in  developing  countries  (7). 

Early  Experimentation  with  Programs 

With  this  background,  the  urology  department  of  Memorial  Hos- 
pital for  Cancer  and  Allied  Diseases,  New  York  City,  began  to  de- 
velop short  urologic  programs  for  use  with  or  without  tc  idling  ma- 
chines. We  produced;  two  programs  for  teaching  machines  on  pye- 
lonephritis and  one  on  the  staging  of  bladder  cancer;  a linear  pro- 
gram on  genitourinary  cancer  for  nurses;  and  a program  on  urinary 
cytology  adapted  to  a standard  Kodak  Carousel  Projector.  Our  ex- 
perience with  these  programs  was  reported  at  the  First  Rochester 
Conference  (8). 

As  experience  in  the  field  began  to  accumulate  and  more  people  be- 
came interested  and  concerned  in  a true  evaluation  of  the  method 
rather  than  with  the  newness,  “gimmickry”  or  dilTerence  inapproach, 
it  was  realized  that  the  construction  of  meaningful  programmed 
learning  units  and  modules  was  not  as  simple  as  initially  thought.  We 
soon  discovered  that  the  construction  of  a self-learning  program, 
which  once  developed,  might  be  more  efficient  (9),  required  the  ex- 
penditure of  a great  if  not  an  inordinate  amount  of  concentrated 
effort,  organization  and  planning.  As  neophyte  medical  programmers 
Working  by  ourselves  or  with  professional  programmers,  we  found 
the  defining  of  goal-actions,  the  atomization  of  ideas,  the  framing  of 
pertinent  questions,  the  structuring  of  quantity  and  quality  controls, 
the  log  cal  rebuilding  of  the  individual  bits  of  information,  and  the 
constant  use  of  new  evaluative  methods  difficult,  perplexing  and 
frustrating.  Though  the  producer  of  any  successful  book,  journal, 
article  or  talk  subconsciously  or  consciously  predetermines  what  his 
purpose,  audience,  scope  and  mode  of  presentation  will  be  prior  to 
starting  his  endeavor,  this  new  teaching  technique  demands,  that 
before  any  writing  activity  begins,  a clear,  overt,  integrated  statement 
of  all  these  variables  must  be  formulated. 

One  by  one,  the  problems  were  overcome  and  the  program  became 
available  for  evaluation.  Initially,  wc  became  discouraged  when  the 
expected  total  educational  miracle  did  not  occur  and  students  did 
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not  seem  to  learn  significantly  more  with  the  newer  techniques  than 
with  the  more  traditional  methods.  To  a certain  extent,  this  may  be 
attributed  to  the  basic  nature  of  the  medical  student  who  can  and 
does  overcome  any  type  of  curriculum  change  (10).  For  the  most 
part,  however,  it  was  due  to  our  unfamiliarity  with  the  technique; 
evaluating  programs  before  adequate  testing  and  rewriting;  and 
lapses  in  communication  between  the  programmer  and  the  student. 
As  revisions  were  made  and  experience  gained,  programming  began 
to  show  some  advantages.  But,  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  in- 
creased effort  when  equated  with  the  reward  was  still  undecided. 

Development  of  the  Piogram 

In  1963,  a second  revised  edition  of  the  highly  successful  American 
Cancer  Society  monograph.  Cancer  of  the  Colon  and  Rectum,  by 
Frederick  A.  Coller  and  William  J.  Regan  \'as  published  (11).  It  was 
felt  that  this  well-written,  well-illustrated  83-page  booklet  was  ad- 
mirably suited  for  adaptation  to  a self-instructional  format.  One  of 
the  rationales  behind  the  venture  was  the  idea  that  if  an  adequate 
programmed  version  could  be  developed,  it  might  be  an  ideal  situa- 
tion to  compare  programmed  and  traditional  presentations  of  the 
same  information  in  a cancer  field.  Therefore,  in  1964,  under  the 
stimulus  of  Doctor  Roald  Grant  and  an  award  from  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  the  project  was  begun.  The  initial  program  was  pro- 
duced in  conjunction  with  Doctor  Beatriz  Nava,  G.  Robin  Elhert 
and  the  Educational  Science  Division  of  U.  S.  Industries.  In  order  to 
have  a valid  comparison,  it  was  decided  that  the  program  should  not 
include  any  additional  information  or  newer  concepts  not  present  in 
the  original  monograph.  After  several  revisions,  an  initial  testing 
program  of  220  pages  was  completed  early  in  1965.  It  was  mainly  in 
branched  format  but  used  constructed  responses  and  other  forms  of 
linear  programming  where  the  specific  situation  lent  itself  to  this 
method  of  instruction.  Since  the  first  published  form  was  multilitho- 
graphed,  many  of  the  original  color  illustrations  had  to  be  tempo- 
rarily deleted.  Where  this  was  the  case,  line  drawings  were  substituted 
v.‘'en  feasible.  Most  of  the  x-rays,  line  drawings,  and  color  pictures 
with  definite  contrasting  colors  were  reproduced  without  difficulty. 
Of  interest  was  the  use  of  optional  information  tracks  by  which 
certain  aspects  of  the  program  could  be  skipped,  studied  more  in- 
tensively, or  taken  in  different  order  at  the  discretion  of  the  reader. 
In  this  way  the  programmed  monograph  became  individually  adapt- 
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TABLE  1 

Total  Pretest  Group 


Test  Group 

Numbe  r 

Score 

Rang 

Interns 

346 

12.1 

5-21 

Residents 

101 

13.3 

6-19 

Generalists 

57 

7.5 

4-14 

Specialists 

56 

12.2 

9-19 

TABLE  11 

Intern  Pretest  Group 

Score 

Gain 

Pretest 

12.3 

Repeat 

Prete  st 

12.55 

+2% 
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able.  In  the  final  form,  which  will  be  discussed  later,  an  additional 
rapid  track  was  added  which  permitted  the  well-informed  physician 
to  quickly  skim  or  review  the  presented  information.  I 

I 

Conduct  of  the  Study  1 

The  initial  pretest,  consisting  of  25  key  multiple  choice  questions 
taken  from  the  monograph,  was  tested  by  259  physicians:  160  interns, 

43  residents  and  56  specialists  (surgeons,  radiologists,  internists  and  ^ 
pathologists)  from  several  New  York  and  Chicago  hospitals.  After 
revising  the  pretest,  186  interns,  58  surgical  residents  and  57  prac- 
ticing generalists  were  divided  into  two  groups  by  a table  of  random 
numbers  (12).  One-half  was  given  the  pretest  and  the  Coller  and 
Regan  traditional  monograph  and  the  other  half  was  given  the  pre- 
test and  the  programmed  version.  Table  I shows  the  results  of  all  pre- 
test scores.  Note  the  low  score  of  the  generalists. 

It  was  desirable  that  the  post-test  cover  exactly  the  same  material  as 
the  pretest  in  order  to  determine  whether  there  was  any  gain  in 
knowledge  due  to  the  fact  of  having  taken  the  examination  twice.  The 
initial  pretest  was  given  again,  approximately  three  months  later  to 
70  of  the  160  interns  who  had  originally  taken  it.  The  results,  illus- 
trated in  Table  II,  revealed  that  there  was  essentially  no  gain  in 
knowledge  from  repetition  of  the  examination  and  it  was  deduced, 
perhaps  erroneously,  that  the  pretest  could  serve  as  an  ideal  post- 
test. Of  the  301  physicians  who  entered  the  actual  test  group,  140  | 

interns,  42  surgical  residents  and  31  practicing  generalists  finished  the  I 

text  or  the  monograph  and  took  the  post-test.  In  order  to  judge  the 
comparative  retention  of  the  learned  information,  the  research  plan 
included  an  additional  delayed  post-test  to  be  given  three  to  six 
months  later.  Ninety-two  inteins,  16  surgical  residents  and  27  prac- 
ticing generalists  completed  the  full  investigational  protocol.  i 

The  140  interns  were  volunteers  from  the  1965-66  and  1966-67  in- 
tern classes  of  Cook  County  Hospital.  This  group,  by  design,  was 
divided  into  four  sections  of  35  interns  each.  Table  III  shows  the 
pretest  and  post-test  scores  of  the  four  sections.  It  demonstrates  that 
the  programmed  groups  did  better  than  the  readers  of  the  original  | 

monograph.  Ninety-two  out  of  the  140  interns  finished  the  delayed  1 

retention  test  protocol.  Table  IV,  which  has  been  adjusted  to  repre-  j 
sent  only  these  92  interns,  indicates  that  after  three  to  six  months  the 
total  gain  of  both  groups  was  reduced.  However,  the  programmed 
group  still  had  slightly  better  scores.  The  results  in  the  resident  group 
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TABLE  III 


Initial 

Te  sting 

Intern  Group 

1 Section 

Prete  st 

Post-test 

Gain 

1 

' Monograph 

I 

12.8 

17 

-»-4.2 

II 

12.5 

16.4 

1-4.1 

Program 

III 

13.  1 

20.7 

1*7.6 

IV 

12.6 

21.4 

•♦•9.2 

TABLE  IV 


Retention 

Te  sting 

Intern  Group 

Section 

Pretest 

Post-test  Delayed 
Test 

Final 

Gain 

Monograph 

I 

12.  7 

16.8 

16.1 

+3.5 

II 

13.4 

17.2 

15.6 

•i'2.2 

■*•3.1 

Program 

III 

13.1 

20.7 

17 

-»*3.9 

IV 

12.9 

20.5 

17.4 

4-4.5 

4-4.1 
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(Tables  V and  VI)  were  similar  to  that  of  the  interns,  the  programmed 
group  doing  better  than  the  monograph  group.  However,  the 
generalists  initially  did  just  as  well,  if  not  better,  with  the  monograph. 
If  all  physicians  participating  in  the  experiment  were  tabulated 
(Table  VII  and  VIII)  the  programmed  version  gave  better  results 
initially.  Differences  after  three  to  six  months  were  too  small  to  be 
reliably  evaluated. 

In  general,  the  physicians  who  were  in  the  programmed  group 
stated  that  the  format  gave  them  little  difficulty.  It  was  our  impression 
that  the  physicians  taking  the  program  took  slightly  more  time  to 
finish.  However,  a constant  comment  was  that  when  they  finished 
they  felt  as  if  they  had  been  through  the  material  at  least  once  cor- 
rectly. The  generalists,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  the  most  enthu- 
siastic group,  seemed  to  prove  the  point  that  where  there  is  desire  and 
motivation  to  learn,  any  acceptal  ' ^ method  of  presentation  is  ade- 
quate. Based  on  our  tasting  experience,  a fourth  revision  was  com- 
pleted and  is  undergoing  production  by  the  American  Cancer  Society 
for  widespread  distribution  and  testing. 

Conclusions 

1)  A programmed  version  and  a monograph  on  cancer  of  the  colon 
and  rectum  have  been  tested  and  compared  on  three  educational 
levels.  2)  Though  it  would  seem  that  the  program  was  equally  effec- 
tive or  possibly  superior  -o  the  usual  prose  presentation,  the  test 
population  did  not  score  large  enough  for  reliable  statistical  evalu- 
ation. 3)  The  presentation  method  of  the  program  was  not  found  to 
be  cumbersome,  even  though  students  took  slightly  longer  to  com- 
p’wte  it.  4)  A fourth  revised  program  will  soon  be  published  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  It  is  hoped  that  this  program  will  be  tested 
extensively  by  others  as  soon  as  it  is  available.  5)  More  programs 
will  have  to  be  developed,  tested  and  evaluated  under  controlled  con- 
ditions before  any  definitive  opinions  can  be  expressed  about  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  this  modality.  6)  Experience  in  this  field  has  provoked 
great  interest  in  the  basics  of  medical  education  and  has  demon- 
strated that  in  those  situations  where  the  teacher  and  student  accept 
responsibility  maximum  results  are  obtained. 
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A Corripleted  Psychiatric  Program 

JAMES  L.  MATHIS,  MJ)* 
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The  DEVELOPMENT  of  a program  in  Psychiatry  may  present  unique 
problems  in  that  many  ot  its  concepts  are  not  concrete  and  subject  to 
cross-validation.  However,  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  will  be  present  to  some  degree  in  all  areas  of  programmed 
medi^eal  education.  We  previously  reported  in  the  First  Rochester 
Conference  on  Programmed  Instruction  in  Medical  Education  that  at 
least  three  major  difficulties  appeared  in  our  initial  attempts  to  pro- 
gram p.sychiatric  terminology  (I).  They  were:  I)  a very  low  intcr- 
judge  consensus  as  to  the  adequacy  of  standard  definitions;  2)  an  in- 

decide  upon  'l. » appropriateness  of 
erms  to  be  included;  and  3)  a resistance  upon  the  part  of  students 
and  residents  in  Psychiatry  to  the  use  of  the  programmed  material. 

The  tirst  two  problems  may  vary  considerably  from  one  branch  of 
medicine  to  the  other.  However,  problem  number  three  may  be  most 
common  to  all  specialties,  and  it  appeared  to  us  to  be  related  partly 
^ the  student  s concept  of  his  role  in  the  educational  system.  It  may 
that  he  saw  programmed  instructions  as  an  infringement  upon  his 
^tree  time,  and  that  he  also  resisted  a “do-ii-yourself”  departure 
.rom  the  usual  student-instructor  relationship.  Students  are  dis- 
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comfitod  by  a departure  from  traditional  proccdiKes,  and  residents 
may  have  resisted  as  a passive-aggressive  method  of  expressing  re- 
sei  imcnt  to  an  authority  who  was  adding  to  his  already  full  schedule. 
There  seemed  to  be,  also,  a general  disinclination  and  fear  to  test 
one’s  knowledge  against  the  supposedly  impartially  objective  pro- 
gram. Some  residents  seemed  to  be  more  comfortable  not  knowing 
the  extent  of  any  academic  deficiency. 

A program  of  definitions  was  the  originally  designed  research.  It 
was  liiought  that  most  students  in  psychiatry  had  initial  trouble 
learning  terminology  and  categories  in  which  to  conceptualize  psy- 
chological medicine.  Since  the  experiment  required  agreement  by 
three  investigators  and  three  consulting  professors  of  psychiatry, 
many  important  concepts  were  excluded  from  the  final  version  be- 
cause sufficient  consensus  could  not  be  achieved.  In  fact  only  174 
definitions  and  terms  out  of 450  were  able  to  survive  this  methodology. 

The  terms  were  then  arranged  from  the  least  ‘o  the  most  difiicult 
by  giving  them  in  examination  form  via  a tape  recorder  to  87  Junior 
medical  students  who  had  completed  at  least  250  hours  of  traditional 
classroom  instruction  in  basic  psychiatry.  Terms  were  ranked  by 
percentage  of  students  correctly  identifying  each  item. 

The  last  step  in  the  research  was  when  these  terms  were  combined 
in  this  sequence  with  an  outline  of  basic  psychiatry  which  consisted 
of  77  double  spaced  pages.  The  outline  was  a prose  text  which  at- 
tempted to  focus  on  issues  selcetcd  by  the  investigators  to  cover  ma- 
terial deemed  basic  and  essential  for  a stuc.nt  in  mental  health  work. 
Ninety  questions  and  statements  were  programmed  from  this  outline 
so  that  it  formed  a continuum  from  personality  theory  through  clini- 
cal syndromes.  The  complete  Program  therefore  consisted  of  three 
parts:  1 ) 174  definitions,  2)  a 77  page  outline  of  Psychiatry,  and  3)  90 
programmed  statements  from  the  outline. 

The  next  step  was  to  test  the  embryonic  program  upon  relatively 
unsophisticated  students  (2).  Twenty-five  volunteer  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores  from  a local  seminary  were  asked  to  study  the  outline 
and  to  use  the  programmed  sheets  until  they  were  90' , proficient  in 
identifying  the  statements  and  concepts.  This  was  to  be  done  on  their 
own  time,  and  they  were  to  record  the  number  of  hours  necessary  to 
reach  this  state  of  proficiency.  At  this  time  the  definitions  were  not 
included  because  it  was  thought  they  might  compromise  the  volun- 
teers’ time  and  that  per  se  they  might  hamper  enthusiasm.  As  it 
turned  out  the  students  spent  the  bulk  of  their  study  time  looking  up 
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dtrfuiitions.  No  seminitrian  completed  the  task  to  90'’ f efficiency. 

Time  spent  ranged  from  eight  to  twenty-five  hours,  with  an  average  of 
17.3  hours  of  study. 

Testing  was  done  by  means  of  ten  questions  prepared  by  an  exam- 
iner of  the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology.  This  exam- 
ination was  given  to  the  volunteei  seminarians  and  to  the  Junior 
medical  students.  A certified  psychiatrist  unconnected  with  the  pro-  ^ 

ject  in  any  way  graded  all  examination  papers  without  knowing  the 
identity  of  any  examinee.  The  seminarians  made  an  average  grade  of  ; 

43.2'/,',  and  the  third  year  medical  students  averaged  58.4%.  One 
seminarian  who  used  the  program  for  only  17  hours  made  a grade  of 
82%,;  tiie  highest  medical  student  grade  78% . 

The  seminarians  received  no  personal  instruction  from  the  authors; 
they  were  motivated  only  by  the  knowledge  that  they  were  aiding  in 
an  experiment.  They  had  ro  clinical  contacts.  The  medical  students 
on  the  other  hand,  understood  the  test  to  be  a routine  examination 
over  past  clinical  material.  We  felt  that  the  results  of  this  testing  of 
the  relatively  crude  program  definitely  justified  further  refinement 
and  evaluation. 

The  entire  program  was  revised.  As  upon  previous  evaluations, 
the  number  of  errors  and  inaccuracies  discovered  was  appalling. 

This  finding  has  continued  throughout  the  work  upon  the  program, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  Law  of  Diminishing  Returns  takes  over 
long  before  perfection  can  be  achieved. 

The  revised  program  this  time  including  all  three  parts,  was  giver, 
to  17  male  Freshman  college  students  and  to  two  female  secretaries 
with  high  school  education  who  were  working  with  the  class  (3). 

Over  a period  of  six  weeks  each  of  the  three  investigators  spent  ap- 
proximately 1*4  hours  with  the  entire  group  for  a question  and  an- 
swer period.  These  students  were  then  given  the  National  Board 
Examination  in  Psychiatry  even  though  the  program  contained  no 
sections  on  psychology,  neurology,  neuropathology,  E.E.G.,  or 
child  psychiatry. 

Only  one  of  the  volunteers  studied  the  recommended  35  hours. 

Average  time  for  use  of  the  program  was  12.3  hours,  and  the  mini- 
mum time  was  three  hours.  The  unadjusted  grades  from  the  National 
Board  Examination  anged  from  a high  of  77%,  to  a low  of  SS'/f . The 
average  was  61.1%  , The  secretary  vv'ho  passed  the  National  Boards  | 

in  Psychiatry  with  a grade  of  77%;  had  used  the  program  for  12  hours. 
Adjustment  of  the  grades  to  exclude  the  questions  on  material  not 
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included  in  the  program  for  basic  psychiatry  (approximately  IS*;;  of 
the  total)  would  have  raised  the  grades  considerably.  As  you  know 
the  National  Board  Examinations  are  constructed  with  much  care. 
They  are  more  comprehensive  than  instruments  which  most  medical 
schools  might  develop  individually.  By  statistical  chance  one  could 
get  only  a 25%  score. 

We  felt  that  the  results  justified  a conclusion  that  programming 
was  an  effective  and  efficient  method  of  presenting  basic  psychiatry 
to  students  unsophisticated  in  the  behavioral  sciences.  Furthermore 
this  material  could  be  presented  with  a considerable  reduction  in 
time  spent  in  teaching  fundamentals  of  psychiatry. 

As  reported  above,  medical  students  had  been  used  to  measure  the 
degree  of  difficulty  for  each  item  on  the  program  of  definitions  and 
concepts.  The  results  of  this  test  were  later  re-evaluated  to  determine 
the  validity  of  each  of  the  174  concepts  finally  chosen.  Validity  was 
interpreted  to  mean  the  correlation  of  the  given  item  to  the  total  pro- 
grammed score.  It  was  decided  to  determine  if  there  were  personality 
variables  which  affect  student  performance  of  programmed  education. 

MMPI  scores,  previously  recorded  on  each  of  the  students,  were 
assessed  to  see  if  there  was  any  relationship  between  individual  per- 
formance on  the  program  and  personality  factors  as  measured  by 
tests.  A similar  correlation  was  made  between  the  program  scores  and 
a battery  of  selected  social  attitude  scales  which  had  been  adminis- 
tered to  the  .students  upon  admission  to  medical  school.  Finally,  the 
over-all  standing  of  each  student  at  the  end  of  the  last  completed 
year  of  school  was  obtained  and  compared  with  the  programmed 
performance.  These  studies  showed  that:  a)  There  was  a significant 
positive  correlation  between  performance  on  the  program  and  the 
over-all  academic  rank  in  the  medical  school;  b)  the  students  making 
the  best  scores  on  the  program  were  most  apt  to  show  unconventional 
thinking,  intellectual  orientation,  and  a high  level  of  drive  according 
to  the  MMPI;  and  c)  the  students  making  the  best  scores  on  the  pro- 
gram were  most  apt  to  show  a lack  of  prejudice  to  minority  croups 
and  to  have  come  from  less  authoritarian  families. 

These  studies  (4)  hint  that  in  the  future  personality  attributes  might 
be  more  closely  considered  in  conducting  programmed  education. 
Refined  research  may  indicate  that  content  and  timing  of  the  courses 
should  recognize  personality  variables.  All  learning  would  profit 
from  such  consideration  of  course,  but  programmed  learning  allows 
objective  methods  to  be  developed  and  connected  to  personality 
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characteristics  with  more  faciiity  than  can  be  done  in  traditionai 

The  completed  program  in  basic  psychiatry  is  in  the  process  of 
publication  (5^  We  feel  that  it  is  an  effective  and  efficient  means  of 
presenting  basic  psychiatry  to  beginning  students  in  any  field  of  be- 
havioral science.  Wc  also  suggest  it  as  a qui^k  review  for  more  so- 
phisticated students.  Effectiveness,  especially  for  those  students  with- 
out clinical  exposure,  could  be  markedly  increased  by  seminars  and/ 
or  case  pre^ntations  by  faculty  members.  This  would  aopear  to  be  a 

far  more  efficient  use  of  curricular  hours  than  many  now  devoted 
to  lectures. 

We  found  that  the  non-medical  student  voliiiiteers  were  apt  to  use 
the  seminar  time  in  discussing  material  not  specific  to  the  program. 
Much  time  was  spent  in  handling  the  anxieties  which  frequently  arise 
in  the  study  of  emotional  processes,  and  a considerable  portion  was 
spent  talking  about  career  opportunities  and  research  progress  in 
psychiatry.  It  occurred  to  the  researchers  that  exposure  to  specific 
programs  along  with  access  to  role  models,  is  a potentially  valuable 
way  to  help  recruit  manpower  into  mental  health  professions. 

The  programmers  had  their  psychological  problems,  also.  We 
requent  y ound  ourselves  invested  in  certain  concepts  upon  which 
there  was  not  general  agreement.  One  of  us  might  feel  a term  was  of 
major  significance  only  to  have  it  totally  rejected  by  the  others.  This 
was  especially  noted  in  relationship  to  the  major  involvement  of  the 
programmer;  research  or  clinical  work.  The  old  observation  that 
total  objectivity  is  difficult  to  achieve  was  reconfirmed! 

Had  we  not  been  involved  in  a research  design,  we  could  have  dis- 
pensed with  many  hours  of  work  on  the  original  terms  and  concepts. 
Elimination  of  the  laborious  attempts  to  reach  inter-judge  agree- 
ments  would  have  saved  not  only  time,  but  also  would  have  preven- 
ted the  exclusion  of  many  terms  of  clinical  value.  Future  program- 
mers might  profit  from  this  experience. 

The  future  of  programming  is  unlimited.  Our  final  form  of  an  in- 
dmdual  book  can  be  adapted  to  audio-visual  methods  without  great 
difficulty  and  with  an  almost  certain  increase  in  effectiveness.  The 
use  of  video  tape  or  movies  to  capture  illustrative  case  material  and 
combine  it  with  the  didactic  program  appears  to  be  the  ultimate  goal. 
The  basic  material  can  be  expanded  to  include  the  sub-specialties  of 
psychiatry,  and  greater  in-depth  teaching  can  readily  be  obtained  by 
detailed  expansion  of  the  clinical  entities  of  psychoses,  neuroses,  or- 
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ganic  brain  syndromes,  etc. 

Multimedia  programming  can  permit  students  to  acquire,  quickly, 
basic  skills  needed  in  order  to  move  out  into  the  wards  and  clinics.  As 
yet,  we  don’t  know  how  much  programmed  psychiatric  material  is 
retained.  However,  both  retention  and  motivation  to  learn  are  seem- 
ingly enhanced  by  any  process  that  mobilizes  the  students  more 
quickly  to  clinical  responsibility.  It  is  only  with  patients  that  the  stu- 
dent can  see  what  is  “relevant.”  Programmed  instruction  will  then 
become  increasingly  valuable  as  a review  once  the  students  begin  to 
obtain  “relevant”  learning. 

Summary 

A completed  program  of  psychiatry  is  in  the  publisher’s  office  after 
almost  four  years  of  work  by  three  authors,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  several  colleagues  and  many  student  volunteers.  An  enormous  in- 
vestment of  time  and  hard  work  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
grammers, and  even  then,  it  is  improbable  that  they  would  ever  be 
totally  satisfied  with  the  end  result.  As  a method  of  communicating 
the  basic  concepts  of  psychiatry,  the  self-instructional  program  ap- 
pears to  be  both  effective  and  efficient. 

Programmed  instruction  can  be  used  to  reduce  the  number  of  di- 
dactic classroom  hours,  thereby  freeing  faculty  and  student  time  for 
more  pertinent  small  group  interaction  and  clinical  contacts.  The 
program  imparts  facts;  the  curriculum  time  can  then  be  used  to  in- 
crease understanding. 
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Lactation— A Programmed  Review 

BRADFORD  W.  CLAXTON,  B.Sc.,  M.Ed  * 


A prograrmiied  course  on  lactation  was  prepared  to  aid  student 
nurses  in  their  study  of  lactation  and  its  relationship  to  childbirth. 
The  program  was  not  intended  as  a basic  course  in  endocrinology  but 
rather  as  a review  or  refresher  course  on  the  mechanism  of  lactation 
for  paramedical  personnel. 

The  branching  method  of  self-instruction  was  employed.  The 
branching  or  re-cycling  method  allows  for  relatively  large  amounts  of 
information  to  be  incorporated  into  a single  frame.  The  student  is 
able  to  select  the  correct  answer  only  if  the  information  given  in  the 
learning  frame  has  been  mastered.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  response 
is  incorrect,  the  student  is  directed  to  another  frame  and  given  addi- 
tional information  to  clarify  the  point  under  discussion.  The  more 
capable  students  who  complete  the  course  without  error  never  see 
the  repeat  or  clarifying  frames. 

The  program  in  its  final  form  consists  of  47  frames,  eight  anat^'mi- 
cal  drawings,  and  two  graphs. 

Organization 

In  the  first  section  the  student  is  asked  tc  name  and  locate  the 
various  endocrine  glands  before  proceeding.  The  second  section 
teaches  the  neural  and  physiological  processes  affecting  lactation. 
Information  is  then  presented  on  two  theories  concerning  the  cause 
of  postpartum  breast  engorgement.  Finally,  preventive  methods 
available  to  relieve  breast  engorgement  are  discussed. 

^Professional  Relations  Department,  The  Wm.  S.  Merrell  Company,  Division  of  Rich- 
ardson-Merrell  Inc. 
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Field  Evaluation 

Two  groups  of  third  year  nursing  students  were  used  to  determine 
the  teaching  value  of  the  programmed  course.  Group  A consisted  of 
14  students;  Group  3,  15  students. 

The  program  was  administered  to  both  groups  immediately  follow- 
ing a pre-test.-  In  both  cases  the  groups  were  proctored.  The  students 
were  told  the  program  was  not  a test  but  rather  a method  of  instruc- 
tion designed  to  aid  their  study.  They  were  also  instructed  to  take 
their  time  and  move  ahead  at  whatever  speed  suited  them  best. 

The  average  time  required  to  complete  the  course  was  45  minutes. 
The  fastest  student  completed  the  course  in  28  minutes;  the  slowest, 
57  minutes. 

Administration  of  Tests 

The  students  were  given  a pre-test  to  determine  their  prior  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  The  results  of  the  tests  were  also  used  to  equate 
the  two  groups.  Graph  1 depicts  the  cumulative  distribution  of  the 
;.re-test  scores  for  groups  A and  B.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  graph, 
the  distributions  appear  comparable.  The  mean  score  of  71.4  and  73 
respectively  were  not  significantly  dilTerent.  (p  > 0.65) 

After  completion  of  the  program  a test  was  given  to  evaluate  per- 
formance. The  students  had  not  bee  ; informed  that  they  would  be 
given  a post-test.  The  test  was  administered  to  Group  A one  week 
after  completion  of  the  program;  Group  B,  three  weeks  after  com- 
pletion. The  pre-  and  post-tests  contained  the  same  questions;  how- 
ever, the  questions  in  the  post-test  w^  re  scrambled  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  cueing. 

Analysis  of  Results 

The  post-test  scores  for  Group  A showed  an  average  increase  of 
20.6  points,  raising  the  average  score  from  71.4  to  92.  Group  B 
showed  an  average  increase  of  14  points,  raising  the  average  score 
from  73  to  87.  (see  Graph  II) 

In  both  groups  the  improvement  was  very  pronounced: 

Group  A (t  = 5.45  based  on  13  df) 

Group  B (t  = 5.01  based  on  14  df) 

Initially  it  was  thought  that  the  difference  in  the  post-test  scores 
between  Groups  A and  B could  be  attributed  to  a memory  factor. 
However,  no  significant  difference  between  the  post-test  means  could 
be  shown.  The  probability  of  seeing  a decreased  benefit  of  this  nature 
could  have  occurred  by  chance  alone  p > 16. 
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GRAPH  I 

SCORES  FOR  THIRD  YEAR  NURSING  STUDENTS  ON  A 
TEST  EVALUATING  THEIR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  LACTATION 
PRIOR  TO  ADMINISTRATION  OF  A PROGRAMMED  COURSE 
ON  LACTATION 
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GRAPH  II 

SCORES  FOR  THIRD  YEAR  NURSING  STUDENTS  ON  A 
TEST  EVALUATING  LEARNING  AND  RETENTION  OF  A 
PROGRAMMED  COURSE  ON  LACTATION 
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Discussion 

While  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  post-test  mean  differed  signi- 
ficantly between  the  two  groups,  a review  of  the  observed  scores  re- 
veals that  five  students  in  Group  A obtained  a maximim  score  of  100 
on  the  post-test;  whereas  only  one  student  in  Group  B scored  at  the 
maximum  level.  This  could  possibly  be  due  to  the  relatively  short 
time  between  pre-  and  post-tests  for  Group  A. 

In  both  groups  the  desired  results,  increased  knowledge  of  the  lac- 
tation processes,  was  pronounced. 

Student  Evaluation 

Following  administration  of  the  programmed  course  the  students 
were  asked  to  complete  an  evaluation  questionnaire. 

Comments  were  overwhelmingly  favorable,  although  a number  of 
the  students  had  criticism  to  offer.  The  comments,  admittedly  sub- 
jective measurements  of  student  learning,  indicated  student  attitude 
toward  programmed  instruction.  Of  the  29  students  completing  ihe 
evaluation  questionairc  18  gave  the  program  a top  rating  of  10;  7 a 
rating  of  9.  No  student  gave  a rating  below  7 on  the  10  point  scale. 
At  this  point  refeiencc  should  be  made  to  the  fact  that  only  one  of  the 
29  students  had  pieviously  been  exposed  to  programmed  instruction. 
The  newness  of  the  technique,  and  the  students’  knowledge  that  they 
were  being  used  as  uu  experimental  group,  undoubtedly  had  a “halo” 
effect  upon  the  evaluation  scale. 

A majority  of  the  students  ),  in  comparing  programmed  in- 

struction with  studying  from  textbooks,  indicated  that  with  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  effort  they  learned  much  more  from  the  ort>- 
grammed  course. 

The  student  comments  also  .lided  in  identifyi’.g  ambiguous  frames, 
wording  idiosyncrasies,  and  drawing  discrepancies.  The  most  fre- 
quent objection  to  the  course  as  presented  in  its  preliminary  form  was 
the  random  routing  of  frames.  This  caused  confusion  and  in  some 
cases  the  students  lost  their  place.  This  w'as  corrected  in  the  final  de- 
sign and  will  be  discussed  under  Graphics, 

Graphics 

One  of  the  inadequacies  of  programmed  instruction  courses  to 
date  has  been  the  lack  of  good  graphics.  Self-instruction  ‘-ourses  that 
otherwise  meet  all  the  criteria  of  good  programs  (i.c.  subject  pre- 
sented in  small  logical  steps,  active  responding,  immediate  knowledge 
o 
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of  results)  (1)  fail  to  present  the  program  in  an  interesting  and  read- 
able format.  Researchers  in  advertising  arc  constantly  .inalyzing  the 
effects  t)f  graphics  on  readership.  Their  studies  show  that  pictures  at- 
tract and  hold  attention  more  rapidly  than  words,  and  that  type  and 
size  of  print  has  a profound  effect  on  the  readers  comprehension  (2). 
Yet,  very  few  of  these  findings  have  been  applied  to  the  layout  and 
design  of  programmed  instruction  courses. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  criticisms  of  the  lactation  course  as  pre- 
sented in  its  preliminary  form  was  the  random  routing  to  frames  from 
page  to  page.  In  four  instances  students  reported  losing  their  place. 
To  over-come  this  inadequacy  in  the  final  design,  only  the  right  hand 
pages  of  the  manual  were  used.  The  pages  were  numbered  in  the  up- 
p I right  corner  in  bold  type  one  and  one-half  inches  high.  The  open 
left  hand  page  provides  a restful  area  and  functional  space  for  illus- 
trations used  in  conjunction  with  the  learning  frames,  (sec  accom- 
panying photograph) 

No  page  carried  more  than  three  frames  — the  intent  being  to  have 
the  student  refer  to  either  the  “top,”  “middle,”  or  “bottom,”  To 
further  aid  the  student,  the  frames  were  separated  by  red  lines.  Other 
important  considerations  in  styling  included  the  choice  of  non-glare 
paper,  easy  to  read  type,  simple  line  illustrations,  and  functioiial  use 
of  c(  lor. 

Summary 

A programmed  course  designed  to  aid  student  nurses  in  their  study 
of  lactation  has  been  developed.  The  program,  utilizing  the  branching 
method,  is  organv.cd  into  finir  sections  consisting  of  47  frame;;  and  S 
anatomical  drawings.  The  program  was  tested  on  two  comparable 
groups  of  nursing  students.  Follow-up  tests  indicated  a pronounced 
improvement  in  leaming.  Student  evaluation  of  the  program  was 
favorable.  Ambiguous  frames  identified  in  preliminary  testing  were 
corrected  in  the  final  design.  M.njor  emphasis  was  given  io  the  layout 
and  design. 
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Technology: 

Concept,  Application,  and  Strategy 

In  the  introductory  paper  of  this  section,  Komoski  traces  the 
development  of  technology  as  an  educational  force  and  suggests 
a new  view  that  should  he  taken  toward  its  contribution.  Fonkals- 
j rud  and  Heine  e discuss  . wo  new  and  promising  ventures  into  the 

I appli.  ttion  (f  the  compute.''  — the  highes,  present  form  of  tcch- 

! nology—  to  education.  Wilds  and  Zacherf  in  discussing  the  strate- 

gies for  : aching  inquiry  simultaneously  provide  o model  fora 
! more  complex  application  of  technology  to  teaching  in  the  kinds 

/ of  decision  matrices  tl  T suggest. 
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The  Impact  of  Technology  on  Education 


1 HAVE  been  asked  to  talk  to  you  about  the  impact  of  technology  on 
education.  It  is  my  intention  to  articulate  three  distinct  but  relat  . 
impacts  of  technology  as  they  have  affected  and  are  now  affecting 
education.  The  first  of  these  is  the  broad,  pervasive  impact  of  what 
may  be  called  “the  world-making  technologies”  on  education,  the 
second  is  the  narrower  impact  of  the  application  of  specific  techno- 
logical devices  and  concepts  to  education,  and  the  third  is  the  still 
largely  unrealized  impact  of  a growing  technology  within  education. 

The  pervasive  world-making  force  of  newly  emerged  teclmologics 
in  industry,  agriculture,  and  medicine  along  with  new  developments 
in  the  technologies  of  energy,  transportation,  and  communications 
made  mi  ss  public  education  necessary  and  possible  during  the  first 
half  of  the  19ih  Century.  Bui  the  impact  of  these  technologies  on 
mass  education  also  gave  it  that  form  which,  for  the  most  part,  still 
pervasively  aP'ects  most  present  day  educational  practice. 

Today,  new'  versions  of  the  v/orld-making  technologies  are  simul- 
taneously extending  the  limits  of  roan’s  knowledge  and  reducing  the 
limitations  in  form  that  20th  Century  education  ’nas  inherited  from 
the  technological  forms  and  patterns  of  the  last  century.  As  a result, 
we  are  now  being  challenged  to  redefine  our  educational  forms  and 
re-design  our  teaching  practices  in  order  that  they  may  effectively 
serve  a world  that  is  continually  being  remade  by  the  force  of  these 
dynamic  new  technologies. 

•Prenldent,  Educational  rr<KUirf  InfurmatUm  InatUuW'  for  Educ^itlonal  Exclmiufo, 
Kew  York  City. 
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All  too  often,  this  broad  impact  ('f  t ■ bnology  on  education  is 


short-sightedly,  tend  to  center  on  the  ini,.„ci  of  \ ,inoiis  technological 
devices,  concepts,  and  media,  as  applied  to  education.  The  mere  ap- 
plication of  these  technological  devices  and  processes  to  education 
fails  to  bring  about  any  fundamental  restructuring  of  out-niodcd, 
century-old  technological  forms  which  have  so  perva  ively  shaped 
20th  Century  education.  Moreover,  until  very  recently  we  failed  to 
see  the  need  for  an  indigenous  technology  u’/V/i//?  education  that  might 
enable  us  to  re-form  the  structure  and  patterns  of  education.  This 
failure  has,  in  lurn,  m:u.e  it  difticult  to  use  potentially  valuable  tech- 
nologies such  as  television  and  computers  in  ways  other  than  those 
which  conform  to  out-dated  educational  practice.  For  example,  the 
broad  but  indirect  impact  of  television  < ;/  education  has  been  far 
greater  than  the  impact  of  television  applied  directly  fo  education. 
In  short,  technologies  applied  to  education  tend  to  conform  to 
existing  patterns  and  practices  rather  than  reform  them. 

This  conference  is  convened  to  consider  the  development  of  new 
forms  and  puctices  within  medical  education.  Much  of  this  develop- 
ment will  depend  on  what  1 am  calling  the  growth  of  an  indigenous 
technology  within  education.  The  potential  impact  of  this  technology 
stems  not  only  from  the  promise  that  it  will  provide  educators  with 
tools  and  techniques  that  will  make  individually  adaptive,  highly 
flexible  educational  systems  possible,  Lut  from  the  increasing  proba- 
bility ihat  in  the  end  such  .systems  v/ill  provide  the  one  tru:  economi- 
cal form  of  cdiic,;tion  for  a mass  society  that  would  remain  demo- 
era  ;c  and  pluralistic. 

Thus,  bei  nd  i ts  promise,  is  the  hope  that  through  the  nurture  and 
artful  use  of  this  emerging  educational  technology  we  may  rid  educa- 
tion of  the  false  economy  of  practices  geared  to  managing  mass  re- 
sponses within  a mass  society  and  transform  it  into  the  art  of  develop- 
ing in  each  individual  the  ability  to  manage  his  own  responsibilities 
within  an  increasingly  massive  sc-'^ety. 

A Radical  or  V'undamental  Meaning  of  the 
word  “Technrd  ’ ” 

In  an  effort  to  . these  r-rr:  ■ Ats  . ■ chnology  and  educa- 
tion upon  some  common,  -f  'rely  lamiliar,  ground,  1 would 

like  to  explain  that  my  commeuis  are  made  with  a radical  (in  the 
sense  of  root  or  fundamental)  meaning  of  the  word  “technology”  in 
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mind  — a meaning  to  which  both  Scott  Buchanan  and  Walter  Ong 
have  drawn  attention  in  recent  years.  Tnis  radical  or  root  meaning  of 
technology  is  suggested  by  Ihe  fact  that  when  the  Greeks  introduced 
the  word  technology  or  technologia  into  Western  culture  it  was  used 
to  refer  to  the  ordering  of  a particular  bit  of  artistry  in  such  a way 
that  its  make-up  or  functioning  might  be  clearly  understood  and 
replicated  by  others,  even  though  the  originating  artist  might  no 
longer  be  present.  That  is,  if  you  want  to  understand  something, 
make  something  similar.  Thus,  to  the  Greeks  technology  had  to  do 
with  techniques  for  logically  arranging  an  activity  or  function  so  that 
it  could  be  systematically  observed,  understood  (i.e.,  taught)  and 
hence  repeated  in  the  absence  of  the  person  who  had  first  done  the 
arranging.  Sometimes  such  an  arrangement  or  ordering  of  a man’s 
artistry  hadl  to  do  with  a wa>  of  doing  things,  a process;  frequently 
it  took  a more  tangible  form  such  as  a mechanical  device,  a machine; 
in  either  case  such  artifacts  (i.e.,  artfully  made  things)  were  an  artist’s 
or  artisan’s  means  of  multiplying  and  spreading  his  effect. 

If  we  allow  ourselves  to  think  of  technology  in  this  fundamental  or 
radical  sense,  we  can  see,  for  instance,  that  the  arrangement  of 
thoughts  that  make  up  a computer  program  (and  not  just  the  com- 
puter, itself)  is  technology.  The  computer,  like  all  machines,  is  a logi- 
cal arrangement  of  thoughts  designed  to  enable  the  computer  to 
achieve  a j cn  purpose. 

Thus,  t'^cfi.iclogy  refers  to  any  man-made  device  or  process  that 
may  be  analyzed,  arranged,  and  systematically  integrated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  u predictable  result.  Therefore,  to  the  extent  to 
which  we.  ns  educators,  cons  oasly  analyze  our  tools  and  techniques, 
and  logically  arrange  them  into  integrated  systems  in  order  to  achieve 
educational  purposes,  we  are  contributing  to  the  growth  of  tech- 
nology within  education.  And  when  an  individual  educator  syste- 
matically orders  the  cK  lents  of  ru  environment  such  that  learning 
is  predictable,  then  he  may  be  caked  an  education,  i technologist.  For 
an  educational  technologist  is  an  educator  who  recognizes  that  his 
most  fundamental  function  lies  in  structuring  arrangements  for 
learning  — one  who  knows  that  the  technology  of  instructing  gives 
power  to  the  art  of  education. 

Let  me  pursue  this  important  point  a bit  further.  One  does  not 
become  an  educational  technologist  simply  because  one  has  learned 
to  apply  devices  such  as  film  projectors  or  teaching  machines  to  an 
existing  educational  system.  The  use  of  such  devices  may  qualify  one 
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as  an  audio  visual  technician  or  as  an  innovator,  but  not  as  an  educa- 
tional  technologist  in  the  radical  sense.  Today  there  arc  many  inno- 
vative technicians  in  >ducation-and,  indeed,  they  fill  an  important 
role.  But  as  technicians  their  activity  is  limited  to  the  application  of 
specific  mechanical  and  electronic  devices  (i.  e.,  the  products  of 
various  technologies)  to  education  and  in  doing  so  they  have  not  pro- 
duced any  fundamental  or  radical  restructuring  of  the  traditional 
fonns  of  learning.  However,  it  does  happen  that  traditional  forms  of 
teaching  are  sometimes  restructured  when  technological  devices  are 
applied  to  education  (the  teacher  may  teach  in  a television  studio  in- 
stead of  in  the  traditional  classroom'  . Such  restructuring  of  what  the 
teacher  does  in  order  to  apply  a new  technological  medium  to  edu- 
cation does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there  has  also  been  a restruc- 
turing of  the  process  of  learning  as  experienced  by  the  student. 

Unfortunately,  too  few  of  today’s  innovating  technicians  in  educa- 
tion have  been  able  to  carry  their  activities  beyond  this  type  of  essen- 
tially superficial  application  of  other  technologies  to  education.  Too 
frequently  these  technicians  become  so  caught  up  in  the  formidable 
technical  problems  of  applicat’on,  that  they  have  neither  time  nor 
energy  for  the  more  fundamental,  creative  problem  of  what  may  be 
called  technological  integration.  Consider  for  a moment  our  current 
concern  for  the  “systems  approach”  to  education. 

Today  the  phrase  “systems  approach”  is  loosely  used  to  describe 
any  system”  for  applying  available  devices  and  media  (i.e.,  other 
technologies)  to  existing  educational  forms.  However,  the  systems  ap- 
proach in  Its  radical  sens  means  a technologically  integrated  ar- 
rangement of  teaching  materials,  equipment,  teachers,  techniques, 
and  learners  systematically  interrelated  to  achieve  a particular  set  of 
educational  objectives.  There  are  far  too  few  qualified  educational 
technologists  to  aclueve  such  integration,  and  far  too  many  unguided 
technicians  leading  us  toward  a continuing,  fragmented  application. 

Put  another  way,  there  are  very  few  technologically  compete'' 
^ucators  who  are  also  creative  enough  to  generate  radically  (i.e., 
undamentally)  different  approaches  to  the  systematic  structuring  of 
learning.  To  the  contrary,  there  is  an  abundance  of  educators  who 
consider  education  a creative  enterprise  and  who  practice  education 
as  an  art.  All  too  often  these  educators  depreciate,  and  even  abhor, 
technology  s impact  on  education  based  on  a frequently  justified  dis- 
taste for  the  helter  skeh^r  work  of  the  technicians  in  education.  As  a 
result,  in  an  age  when  musicians  are  extending  the  means  of  their 
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"tistry  to  include  new  vypes  of  electronic  devices  and  new  forms  of 
musical  notation,  and  when  practitioners  of  the  medical  arts  are 
looking  to  such  things  as  laser  surgery,  educatt'rs  in  an  analogous 
sense,  have  barely  begun  to  make  use  of  the  educational  counterparts 
to  the  drum  or  scalpel,  and  still  understand  far  too  little  about  the 
principles  of  “orchestration”  or  effective  “diagnosis.” 

There  is  a clear  need  today  for  educational  practitioners  who  can 
contribute  to  the  effective  grov/th  and  management  of  technology 
within  the  art  of  education.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  important  tasks 
ahead  for  our  society  is  the  development  of  educators  who  see  and 
are  capable  of  capitalizing  on  the  potential  of  this  growing  tech- 
nology. Since  I assume  one  reason  for  your  attending  this  conference 
is  that  you  wish  to  increase  the  number  of  such  persons  in  medical 
education,  I will  not  belabor  the  importance  ol  his  need.  Rather,  I 
want  to  examine  further  the  important  relationships  that  exist  among 
the  three  patterns:  the  broad,  historical  ‘^impact  of  technology  on 
education  , the  narrower,  more  specific  impact  of  particular  tech- 
nological devices  and  processes  that  have  been  applied  to  edcication; 
and  the  more  recent  attempts  to  harness  the  potential  impact  of  this 
growing  technology  within  education.” 

The  Historical  Impact  of  the  Wond-Making 
Technologies  on  Education 

As  L have  indicated,  during  the  19th  Century,  when  the  world- 
making technologies  first  began  to  shape  the  western  world  they  cre- 
ated conditions  which  led  not  just  to  the  possibility,  but  to  the  neces- 
sity of  'popiUar  education  : having  done  this,  these  technologies  gave 
a then-appropriate  form  to  the  process  of  education,  which  is  no 
longer  appropriate  for  life  in  today’s  continually-in-the-remaking 
world.  Let’s  examine  this  statement  more  closely. 

Popular  education  in  the  19th  Century,  was  an  urban  invention 
born  out  of  an  urban  need.  First  in  England,  and  then  later  in  this 
country,  large  popular**  or  public  schools  became  a necessity  of  city 
life  because  of,  what  one  pioneer  of  popular  schooling  called,  **the 
street  urchins”  who  wandered  about  factory  ncighbr  hoods  while 
mothers,  fathers,  and  older  brothers  and  sisters  worked  inside  the 
factory  from  14  to  16  hours  a day.  These  large  concentrations  of 
factory-orphans,  too  young  to  work  alongside  their  parents,  were 
perhaps  the  first  social  by-product  of  the  factory  system  that  had 
brought  together  larger  and  larger  groups  of  workers  into  towns 
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and  cities. 

In  the  U.  S.,  we  like  to  ti’.ink  of  our  school  system  as  stemming 
from  “the  little  red  school  house”  of  a cnce  agrarian  society,  and  in- 
deed our  school  year  is  still  punctuated  by  the  long  summer  vacation 
which  was  once  necessitated  by  the  need  for  hands,  no  matter  how 
young,  to  help  during  the  growing  season  on  pre-mechanized  farms. 
But  before  the  19th  Century  was  very  old  the  technologies  of  agricul- 
ture, steam-powered  transportation,  and  manufacture  had  made  us  a 
country  of  cities  with  city  schools.  And  it  has  been  the  practices  and 
problems  of  city  schools  that  have  come  to  dominate  the  country’s 
educational  thinking.  Of  these  problems  the  most  ubiquitous  was 
that  of  organizing  and  maintaining  a standard  quality  of  instruction 
for  continually  larger  masses  of  students  who  were  to  be  made  into 
standard  products  of  grammar  school  and  later,  of  high  school 
training.  The  history  of  19th  Century  educational  practice  is  a long 
quest  for  a so  ation  to  this  problem. 

The  first  schools  designed  to  deal  with  this  problem  had  appeared 
in  mill  towns  around  London  by  1801.  Of  these  the  most  famous  were 
built  by  a social  reformer  turned  educationist  named  Joseph  Lan- 
caster, The  Lancastrian  school  typically  was  a very  large  single- 
roomed  building  housing  up  to  500  stude.its  with  which  Lancaster 
carried  on  a sort  of  instructional  assembly-line.  In  the  center  of  the 
building  sat  a “master  teacher”  on  a raised  platform.  Around  the 
waljj  of  the  room  were  located  instructional  stations  each  m**nned 
by  what  today  would  be  called  a “para- professional”  who  had  been 
trained  to  teach  as  a specialist  at  any  one  of  a small  number  of  sta- 
tions. Student  groups  progressed  from  one  station  to  the  next  re- 
ceiving highly  rqutinized  instruction  in  the  Bible,  reading,  and  arith- 
metic. There  were  “quality  control”  checkpoints  built  into  the  sys- 
tem; after  a child  had  rece  cd  instruction  at  a particular  s^^ation,  the 
master  teacher  could  take  him  aside  and  test  him.  If  he  seemed  to 
krii-'w  what  was  to  have  been  learned  m that  station  he  went  on  to 
the  next;  if  not,  he  returned  to  his  prior  group.  Graduations  came 
ir-dividually  any  time  a child  had  learned  what  the;  school  had  to 
teach.  He  then  joined  the  rest  ofh:s  family  in  the  factory. 

You  can  see,  i’m  sure,  the  elements  of  a 19th  Century  factory  in 
Lancaster’s  school.  Translated  into  industrial  jargon,  the  system  pro- 
vided production-line  instruction  by  means  of  a division  of  labor 
among  specialized  workers  who  could  be  used  as  interchangeable 
parts  of  Lancaster’s  instructional  machinery.  This  is  not  to  say  chat 
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Lancaster  consciously  modeled  his  school  on  the  factory.  Yet,  the 
purpose  of  his  school  was,  after  all,  to  prepare  children  for  work  in 
factories  and  ...ere  was  a need  to  prepare  for  that  work  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Therefore  Lancaster  built  a highly  routinized,  efficient  in- 
structional system  that  was  designed  to  move  the  child  swiftly 
i-Iirough  school  and  into  routinized  industrial  w"^k  without  delay. 
Whether  it  was  a conscious  achievement  or  not,  i^ancaster’s  school 
was  a model  of  19th  Century  technological  efficiency. 

During  the  rest  o.  e 19th  Century  popular  schools  lost  most  of 
the  individualization  of  instruction  built  into  the  Lancastrian  school, 
and  they  came  to  concentrate  more  and  more  on  teaching  standard 
lessons  in  the  “three  R’s”  to  diverse  groups  of  individuals  who  were 
to  be  transformed  into  standard  educated  products  taught  i stand- 
ard sized  groups  that  could  be  appropriately  “graded”  into  classes, 
not  unlike  the  grading  of  raw  material  for  industrial  production. 
Where  Lancaster  had  advocated  maintaining  good  student  behavior 
by  the  use  of  praise,  token  rewards,  and  “shame,”  many  19th  Cen- 
tury schools  used  physical  punishment  to  control  stud  nts  in  the 
classroom  in  much  the  same  v/ay  such  punishment  >sed  to  con- 
trol young  workers  in  the  factory.  But  if  anything  loss  of  hu- 

maneness and  allowance  for  individual  progress,  alorig  with  the  in- 
c» eased  routinization  of  instruction  better  prepaied  a child  tc  join  his 
elders  in  the  factory  than  had  I.ancaster’s  earlier  more  liberal  educa- 
tional practices. 

The  Progressives — A Early  Attempt  to  Re-Form 
Nineteenth  Century  Education 

It  was  this  dear.ening  routinization  and  tack  of  individualization 
that  stimulated  Charles  Pierce,  John  Dewey,  and  other  end-of-the- 
century  educational  thinkers  to  call  for  a fundamental  (i.e.  radical) 
restructuring  of  educational  forms  and  the  invention  of  education 
pfc'ctices  that  would  free  the  development  of  the  individual  child. 
Dewey  found  many  followers,  but  the  majority  of  these  followers 
were  individuals  who  by  temperament  were  unwilling  to  systematical- 
ly analyze,  operate,  P'aintain,  and  improve  upon  Dewey’s  unstruc- 
tured educational  insights.  In  fact,  they  were  as  non-technelogical 
as  the  late  19th  Century  school  has  been  non-individualistic.  When 
it  came  to  the  need  to  generate  an  indigenous  technology  within  edu- 
cation this  blind  spot,  along  with  oth  r factors,  contributed  to  the 
failure  of  the  so-called  progressives  H their  attempts  to  re-forin  the 
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standardized  19th  Century  mass  education  system  which  so  stii^c  ngly 
paralleled  the  structure  of  the  19th  Century  system  of  standardized 
mass  production. 

But  to  have  expected  the  progressives,  who  after  all  were  vigorous- 
ly trying  to  rid  education  of  a surfeit  of  out-moded  technological 
forms  and  practices,  to  have  anticipated  the  potential  of  today’s 
emergent  technology  within  education  would  be  to  impute  to  the  pro- 
gressives a more  radical  conception  of  technology  than  any  save 
Pierce  and  Dewey,  themselves,  probably  possessed. 

The  few  educators  who  did  try  to  order  their  approach  to  teaching 
and  learning  into  a system  were  at  best  split  educational  personalities 
with  progressivism  in  their  hearts  and  “scientific  education”  in  their 
minds.  But  if  their  progressivism  was  unstructured,  their  “scientific” 
efforts  tended  to  be  little  more  than  a conscientious  translation  of  late 
19th  Century  technological  concepts  with  which  they  hoped  to  i j- 
structure  education  for  life  in  the  20th  Century.  The  origin  of  this 
thinking  was  the  work  of  Fredrick  Taylor,  the  founder  of  “scientific 
management,”  “time  and  motion  studies,”  “job  analysis,”  and  sci- 
entific measurement  of  production,”  all  of  which  were  aimed  at  sys- 
tematically arriving  at  the  one  best  way  of  doing  a particular  thing. 
In  education  this  meant  an  effort,  for  instance,  to  find  the  best  way 
of  teaching  9th  grade  algeb)  a,  first  year  French,  or  of  building  an  en- 
tire curriculum.  It  stands  today  as  one  of  the  few  examples  of  a con- 
scious, direct,  and  wholesale  application  of  increasingly  efficient  late 
19th  Century  industrial  processes  to  an  education  system  already 
structured  by  early  19th  Century  technologi ' \1  forms. 

However,  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  and  following 
World  War  I the  so-called  “scientific  curriculum”  and  “scientific 
measurement”  and  “management”  movements,  with  their  emphasis 
on  “task  analysis”  and  normative  statistical  evidence  about  “what 
children  of  a particular  grade  can  and  cannot  be  expected  to  do” 
probably  mitigated  some  of  the  was*^e  and  harshness  of  traditional 
school  practice.  Nevertheless,  most  schools  accepted  the  19th  Cen- 
tury technological  premise  that  individuals  were  to  adjust  to  the  sys- 
tem or  be  rejected,  (i.e.  raw  material  that  could  not  be  efficiently  proc- 
essed was  rejected  for  material  of  a more  malleable,  workable  type).  In 
short,  19th  Century  education  had  dealt  with  human  resourcesmuch 
the  way  industrial  technology  and  agricultural  technology  dealt  with 
natural  resources.  Nineteenth  Century  industrial  practice  had  a high 
tolerance  of  industrial  wastes,  civic  eye-sores,  and  the  mindless  pollu- 
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tion  of  air  and  water;  19th  Century  educational  practice  had  a similar 
tolerance  for  wasted  human  beings,  who  were  just  as  mindlessly 
dumped  into  ghettos  and  onto  the  “other  side  of  the  tracks”  in  cities 
and  towns  across  the  country. 

Twentieth  Centui^  Residuals  of  Nineteenth  Century 
1 echnological-Rducational  “Efficiency” 

Evidence  of  the  pervasive  impact  of  a no-longer  appropriate  19th 
Century  concept  of  -'^ciency  on  20th  Century  education  came  when 
the  Alpha  Examinati.  ^the  first  nation-wide  intelligence  test)  result- 
ed in  the  rejection  of  thousands  of  draftees  from  military  service  in 
World  War  I.  These  men  w^  _ the  country’s  first  identifiable  dropouts 
(the  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  today’s  hard  core  unemployed?)  who 
had  been  rejected  first  by  the  existing  educational  system  and  then 
by  the  army. 

during  the  second  half  of  the  Cen  "y  we  are  beginning  to 
recognize  that  we  cannot  toler^^te  this  kind  of  educational,  social,  and 
economic  slippage  and  waste.  We  are  learning  that  a society  which  is 
being  constantly  remade  by  new  technolog':;ai  forces  and  forms  must 
educate  every  individual  if  it  is  to  remain  democratic,  and  pluralistic. 
We  are  also  learning  that  to  do  this  means  viewing  education  as  an 
“investment”  capable  of  releasing  the  potential  growth  of  all  of  so- 
ciety’s human  capital,  rather  than  a “trust”  reserved  for  the  more 
naturally  or  socially  endowed  members  of  the  population.  More  than 
ever  before,  public  education  today  means  the  education  of  every 
individual  who  seems  to  have  the  potential,  interest,  and  motivation 
to  learn  any  of  the  broad  array  of  roles  and  skills  that  are  constantly 
being  created  in  our  society  by  new  technological  developments. 

If  such  a society  would  maintain  its  dynamism  it  can  r<„  longer  re- 
tain educational  forms,  patterns  and  practices  that  lend  themselves 
ri  the  training  of  mass  resp  'nses  rather  than  individual  re- 

AbUiiy  and  growth. 

One  does  not  have  to  look  far  for  evidence  that  in  medical  educa- 
tion, as  elsewhere  in  our  schools,  we  are  hampered  by  persistent, 
though  inappropriate  forms,  patterns,  practices,  and  attitudes  which 
make  it  very  difficult  for  us  to  restructure  radically  to  fit  education 
into  the  more  dynamic  emerging  forms  and  practices  of  a world  in 
the  re-making. 

We  are  now  in  a period  where  the  professional  educator  is  being 
ask^  to  practice  his  art  in  a subtly,  but  profoundly  different  way;  not 
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by  concentrating  on  the  design  of  improved  teaching  presentations, 
whether  the  traditional  lecture  or  a modern  multi-mediated  version 
of  it,  but  by  basically  shifting  his  role  from  that  of  presenter  of 
knowledge  to  that  of  designer  of  learning  systems  whereby  each  indi- 
vidual student  is  able  to  learn  as  effectively  as  possible. 

The  Three-Sided  Responsibility  Upon  Which  the  Successful 
Development  of  a Technology  Within  Education  Deponds 

To  make  this  shift  the  educator  must  see,  first,  that  he  not  only  has 
the  responsibility  to  educate,  but  the  responsibility  to  educate  in 
radically  new  ways.  He  must  innovate  not  simply  by  applying  various 
available  technological  innovations  to  education,  but  by  utiliiing 
these  emergent  technologies  within  education  to  generate  effectively 
integrated,  highly  adaptive,  flexible  environments  for  learning.  And 
then,  in  order  to  further  improve  these  accomplishments,  the  educa- 
tor must  evaluate.  What  I’m  outlining  here  is  what  I’ve  come  to  pic- 
ture as  a dynamic  triangle  (See  Figure  1)  of  professional  responsibility 
which  society  clearly  has  the  right  to  expect  from  the  educational 
community.  The  triangle’s  base  represents  the  professional  s funda- 
mental, on-going  responsibility— to  educate.  Its  first  side  represents 
a new,  20th  Century-geneiated  responsibility;  to  question  accepted 
on-going  methods  and,  having  done  so,  to  innovate.  Finally  the 
third  side  represents  the  professional’s  increasingly  critical  responsi- 
bility to  question  his  innovations,  i.e.  to  evaluate  every  attempt  to  in- 
novate by  assessing  the  extent  to  which  that  innovation  continues  to 
possess  the  potential  to  advance  significantly  hi*?  basic  on-going  re- 
sponsibility; to  educate.  If  wc  as  educators  concern  ourselves  with 
this  tri-parlitc  responsibility  there  may  indeed  be  a continuing  growth 
of  a technology  within  education. 

This  growing  educational  technology,  like  all  technology,  requires 
that  the  artist  who  would  use  it  effectively  first  of  all  know  what  he 
wishes  to  accomplish  by  using  it.  Even  here  the  emerging  technology 
can  be  helpful  by  providing  the  educational  artist  with  some  of  the 
intellectual  tools  necessary  for  translating  intuition  into  a rational 
structuring  of  what’s  to  be  done.  Once  the  educator  has  done  this, 
the  emerging  technology  within  education  can  then  offer  him  not 
“scientific”  but,  nevertheless,  helpful  empirical  techniques  for  logi- 
cally analyzing  learning  behavior  as  well  as  techniques  to  be  used  in 
structuring  flexible  and  effective  individualized,  small  group,  and 
large  group  learning  systems,  “Learning  systems”  in  which  the  de- 
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vices  and  processes  being  used  arc  not  unrelated  teclinologics  ap- 
plied to  education,  but  ones  which  use  evidence  of  a radically  inte- 
grative force  within  education. 


In  Conclupion 


I stated  a moment  ago  that  the  responsibility  to  evaluate  such 
learning  systems  is  an  increasingly  critical  one  for  the  educational 
professional.  In  closing,  I would  add  to  this  the  thought  that  unless 
we  develop  better  tools  with  which  to  evaluate  the  innovations  that 
we  discover  through  technology  we  will  run  an  increasing  risk  of 
being  overly  influenced  by:  (a)  educational  zealots  who  will  cuiiiinue 
mindlessly  to  apply  each  new  technology  to  essentially  unrecon- 
structed educational  forms;  (b)  commercial  salesmen  who  will  en- 
courage us  to  become  zealots  ourselves  in  an  effort  to  keep  us  buying 
our  way  into  today's  educational  “in  group”  called  “the  innovators”; 
(c)  cultists  for  whom  educational  evaluation  admits  only  “scientific” 
results,  i-c.,  those  arrived  at  by  applying  the  technology  of  statistical 
measuremc  . :o  education  and  who  seem  convinced  that  a report  of 
“no  significtmt  statistical  difference”  means  that  nothing  of  educa- 
tional significance  has  occurred.  This  is  an  intolerable  destiny. 

From  now  on  our  success  as  educators  will  turn  increasingly  on 
how  well  we  manage  the  dynamic  tension  among  our  responsibilities 
to  educate,  to  innovate,  and  to  evaluate.  It  is  by  fulfilling  this  tri- 
partite responsibility  that  individual  educators  and  the  educational 
profession,  in  general,  can  move  with  increasing  confidence  toward 
the  productive  use  of  a growing  technology  within  the  art  of  education. 


Computer  Assisted  Instructional  Entry  and 
Exit  Systems  to  an  Information 
Center  Data  Bank** 

ROBERT  D.  REINECKE,  M.D.** 


The  last  decade  has  been  an  era  of  increased  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems inherent  in  medical  education.  This  conference  and  others  like 
it  give  open  evidence  of  the  serious  thought  that  is  being  expended  on 
the  techniques  and  science  of  education.  Programmed  instruction 
and  more  recently  computer  assisted  instruction  (or  CAI)  are  excel- 
lent examples  of  the  successful  introduction  of  new  concepts  which 
will  probably  be  adopted  to  solve  some  of  the  pedagogical  problems. 
Even  if  our  success  is  overwhelming  in  the  medical  schools  of  this 
country,  we  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  medical  knowledge  is  esti- 
mated to  grow  currently  at  the  rate  of  nine  per  cent  per  year  (1).  The 
medical  student  often  is  not  handed  the  latest  information  initially; 
this,  coupled  with  the  literature  explosion,  could  create  a serious  in- 
dividual void  in  five  years,  and  a ten  year  void  would  be  a most  seri- 
ous drawback  to  decent  medical  practice. 

The  time-honored  solution  to  the  literature  explosion  has  been  the 
perusal  of  libraries  by  the  students,  doctors,  and  others  who  need  the 

•This  work  was  nupported  (In  purt)  by  the  United  Statea  Public  Health  Center  Grant 
No.  NB  06691  from  the  National  institute  of  Neurolosical  Diseases  and  Blindness, 
Nattonal  Institutes  of  Health.  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  This  work  was 
also  supported  Un  part)  by  United  States  Public  Healtli  Contract  No.  PH  43>66>9ll 
from  the  National  Institiites  of  Health.  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness,  Vision 
Information  Center,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

**Howe  La^ratoiry  of  Ophthalmoloory,  Harvard  Medical  School.  Massachusetts  Eye  A 
Ear  Infirmary,  i!48  Charles  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02114. 
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material  carefully  stored  there.  However,  a curious  decrease  in  the 
use  of  libraries  has  come  about  at  the  very  time  when  their  use  would 
seem  most  obvious  (2).  The  size  of  the  literature  on  any  given  topic 
often  cows  the  most  stalwart  and  makes  any  lesser  personage  almost 
run  from  the  library  in  despair.  The  need  for  something  more  than 
libraries  was  brought  to  public  attention  by  the  “Weinberg  Report” 
in  1963  (3).  The  report  concluded  that  a “specialized  information 
center”  was  the  only  apparent  solution  to  the  complex  problem  of 
information  retrieval  and  processing.  Pursuant  to  that  conclusion, 
the  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  has  established  a network  of  national 
information  centers. 

The  field  of  vision  was  selected  as  an  area  which  needed  a special- 
ized information  center.  One  year  ago  a contract  was  made  by  NIH 
with  Harvard  to  experiment  with  possible  methods  of  effectively 
creating  such  an  information  center. 

As  we  investigated  information  centers  across  the  United  States 
and  read  of  those  elsewhere  (primarily  in  Russia),  I became  dis- 
couraged at  the  prospect  of  training  information  specialists  to  handle 
all  queries  which  might  come  to  such  a clearinghouse.  Even  more 
discouraging  was  the  prospect  of  replacing  such  people.  Most  of  the 
operational  information  centers  were  composed  of  an  isolated  data 
bank  which  was  only  accessible  to  the  information  specialists  and 
entirely  dependent  on  their  skills  and  expertise.  An  alternative  to  the 
present  systems  seemed  a worthwhile  goal. 

Creation  of  a user  accessible  data  bank  with  appropriate  biblio- 
graphic material  and  facts  seemed  essential  to  any  good  information 
system.  The  problem  was  how  a questioner  might  use  the  data  bank 
without  the  necessity  of  going  through  a buffer,  an  information 
specialist.  A form  of  programmed  instruction  presented  by  a com- 
puter, that  is,  computer  assisted  instruction,  seemed  a possible  so- 
lution. 

The  basic  problem  became  how  to  tie  together  an  instnjctional 
system,  a thesaurus,  and  a data  bank.  The  solution  has  been  an  hier- 
archical thesaurus  which  is  complete  enough  to  encompass  any 
descriptor  which  may  be  needed,  either  in  the  instructional  mode  or 
in  the  retrieval  system. 

Instructional  Subject  Matter  Analysis 

A recently  completed  linear  program  on  Basic  Ophthalmology  (4) 
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was  used  to  evaluate  the  subject  materiars  fit  in  the  hierarchical 
thesaurus.  All  of  the  program  was  entered  into  the  Coursewriter  in- 
structional language.  The  text  of  the  course  was  run  through  a pro- 
gram to  arrange  every  word  in  the  program  in  alphabetical  form. 
Such  a sort  enabled  us  to  asstrre  ourrelves  that  the  thesaurus  was 
compatible  with  the  instructional  material. 

During  the  experimentation  we  began  to  enter  material  into  our 
data  bank  by  utilizing  tlie  services  of  Excerpta  Medica  in  Amsterdam. 
Our  thesaurus  N generated  in  such  a fashion  tha  t only  material  in  the 
data  bank  or  instructional  system  is  listed  in  the  thesaurus.  A weekly 
printout  of  the  thesaurus  in  both  hierarchical  form  and  alphabetical 
form  is  obtained  for  use  by  our  indexers  and  users. 
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Model  Demonfstration  Progfram 

A demonstration  program  was  written  to  evaluate  our  concepts. 
The  prop  rt  consisted  of  a CAl  course  on  an  IBM  1401  computer 
did  the  following:  first,  the  student  was  taught  how  to 
liter  and  console.  This  part  of  the  program  was  short, 
and  worked  well.  Following  that,  we  told  the  student 
limited  amount  of  instructional  material  was  available, 
as  interested  in  vision  testing,  pathological  conditions  of 
iiical  anatomy  of  the  eye,  or  diagnostic  ophthalmological 
ts  he  should  so  indicate  by  typing  in  the  appropriate  title. 
After  the  student  had  declared  his  interest  and  further  defined  that 
interest  with  several  alternative  subheadings,  a short  CAI  program 
was  given.  At  the  termination  of  the  program,  such  as  one  on  ambly- 
opia, the  student  is  asked  if  he  would  like  a list  of  the  most  recent 
appropriate  references  to  this  subject.  If  he  indicated  that  he  would, 
the  references  were  typed  out.  (These  references  are  on  microfiche 
copy  and  available  to  the  student.)  After  the  reference  listings,  the 
student  is  asked  if  he  would  like  to  see  the  hierarchical  arrangement 
of  the  thesaurus  immediately  about  the  subject  under  consideration. 
If  he  types  “yes,”  he  is  shown  the  appropriate  portion  of  the  the- 
saurus on  the  display  screen.  If  the  student  desires  more  references 
he  can  go  to  the  data  bank  directly  using  the  descriptorfs^  which  he 
feels  is  (are)  most  appropriate.  Simultaneous  descriptors  will  limit 
the  drop-out  from  the  data  bank  to  those  articles  which  are  indexed 
as  appropriate  to  the  various  terms  in  the  thesaurus. 


Present  Data  Bank 

Our  preseiit  system  is  not  sufficiently  sophisticated  to  allow  the 
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meshing  of  the  daU'  bank  retrieval  system  with  the  CAI  effort.  The 
meshing  will  be  done  in  the  future  as  larger  and  more  complex 
hardware  ind  >oftware  become  availal?’  In  the  interim  we  will  use 
the  CAI  system  as  described  and  send  the  user  to  another  console, 
which  is  coupled  to  an  S.D.S.  940  computer.  The  940  maintains  our 
files  in  such  a way  that  the  student  can  enter  the  hierarchical  number 
(or  numbers)  and  obtain  an  immediate  printout  of  the  acquisition 
numbers  of  the  appropriate  articles.  The  articles  are  available  to  the 
user  in  the  form  of  microfiche  copy.  If  the  drop-out  is  too  large  from 
the  search,  the  user  either  adds  descriptors  or  adds  another  figure  to 
the  right  of  the  original  term  which  makes  the  search  more  specific. 
If  the  user  originally  used  the  number  A02  00  00  OG  00  00  and  found 
the  drop-out  too  large  he  might  decide  that  the  appropriate  material 
would  be  filed  under  sella  tursica^  rather  than  the  initial  heading 
which  was  Anatomy,  He  would  enter  the  number  A02  06  02  07  01  00 
which  would  provide  a smaller  number  of  appropriate  references.  We 
will  be  able  to  program  the  volume  to  references  which  the  user  may 
specify  as  appropriate  to  his  needs.  If  the  drop-out  is  larger  than  the 
number  he  has  indicated,  the  user  will  be  given  instructions  as  to  how 
he  may  reduce  the  number  of  references  in  the  drop-out.  The  reversal 
of  the  above  would  be  carried  out  if  the  drop-out  were  too  small.  An 
alternative  to  being  more  or  less  specific  in  reference  to  a single 
descriptor  will  be  to  add  or  delete  descriptors  Such  changes  will  re- 
duce or  enlarge  the  drop-out  of  the  search. 

Philo.sophy  of  the  Instructional  Mode 

Wc  hope  to  be  able  to  have  random  access  to  cN-ery  bit  of  CAI  ma- 
terial in  our  system.  Despite  the  random  acccssability,  subject  matter 
will  be  requested  for  which  we  will  have  no  available  instructional 
material.  If  we  were  the  usual  information  center  such  Queries  would 
be  handled  by  a person  who  would  either  look  up  the  bit  of  informa- 
tion or  cah  an  expert  who  might  know  the  information.  We  plan  to 
answer  the  query  in  much  the  same  manner,  but  the  answer  will  be 
coded  in  the  data  bank  in  such  fashion  that  at  any  time  the  same 
query  is  received  again  the  response  will  be  automatic  and  redundant 
effort  will  not  be  required.  The  more  important  aspect  is  that  the 
later  questioner  would  have  an  immediate  response  to  his  request. 

The  best  instruction  for  a neophyte  approaching  a new  problem  is 
probably  to  go  to  the  professor  in  that  field  who  is  a good  instructor 
and  a true  expert  on  that  particular  subject.  We  would  hope  to  simu- 
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GENERAL  FLOW  CHART  VISION  INFORMATION  CENTER 


Table  1 

Organizational  and  general  flow  chart  for  the  vision 
information  center  - - - information  retrieval  and 
computer  assisted  instruction  - - - random  access. 
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late  that  kind  of  dialogue  in  such  a fashion  that  the  use'*  at  the  com- 
puter could  get  a “feeling”  for  the  new  subject  while  learning  the 
basic  facts  about  the  general  subject  of  interest  before  attempting  to 
ask  for  a detailed  bibliography.  Such  a utopia  will  be  some  time  in 
perfecting,  but  the  end  product  justifies  our  efforts. 


Comments 

The  present  effort  represents  our  continuing  attempt  to  anialga- 
mate  retrieval  systems  with  computer  assisted  instruction  which  ac- 
tually  represents  automated  programmed  instruction.  The  joining  of 
these  two  systems  should  provide  a self  instructional  mode  which  has 
far  greater  depth  than  anything  to  date.  The  initial  cost  of  this  system 
will  ultimately  be  justified  by  the  wide-spread  potential  use  of  the 
system  which  could  be  used  anywhere  that  a suitable  console  is 

available. 
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The  essential  features  of  a good  medical  education  consist  of  the 
acquisition  of  a vast  quantity  of  factual  knowledge  and  a broad  ex- 
posure to  patients,  but  perhaps  of  even  more  importance,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  judgment  and  the  decision-making  capacity  neces- 
sary or  good  medical  practice.  The  current  methods  of  teaching 
surgery  in  the  majority  of  medical  schools  may  not  adequately  fulfill 
the  last  goal  since  students  spend  most  of  their  time  on  the  wards 
an  in  the  operating  room  without  the  opportunity  to  develop  and 
exercise  their  logic  and  decision  making  ability.  In  response  to  these 
shortcomings,  a program  of  computer-assisted  instruction  (CAI)  has 
♦ supplement  the  usual  fourth  year  clerkship  insurgery 

at  the  UCLA  School  of  Medicine  during  the  past  year.  This  program 
presents  the  student  with  clinical  cases  and  allows  him  to  request 
laboratory  studies,  evaluate  results,  establish  diagnoses  and  make 
decisions  regarding  treatment. 

Methods 

Forty  students  were  individually  taken  to  an  IBM  1050  typewriter 
terminal  located  in  the  UCLA  Hospital  or  to  an  IBM  2250  Graphic 
Display  Unit  located  in  the  Health  Sciences  Computing  Facility.  The 
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IBM  1050  terminal  is  connected  by  voice  grade  telephone  lines  to  an 
IBM  1410  computer  located  at  the  Irvine  Campus  of  the  University 
of  California  which  is  approximately  100  miles  distant  (Fig.  1). 

The  computer  presented  the  student  serially  with  the  brief  histories 
and  physical  examinations  from  a series  of  clinical  cases.  The  student 
was  directed  to  proceed  with  a sequential  evaluation  of  the  patient  in 
order  to  establish  the  correct  diagnosis  as  efficiently  as  possible  and 
then  to  recommend  the  most  logical  course  of  treatment.  K numbered 
selection  list  (Fig.  2)  was  provided  to  the  first  group  of  20  students  to 
serve  as  a guide  to  possible  requests  which  might  be  made  to  the 
computer.  For  the  second  group  of  students  the  accompanying  tech- 
nician kept  the  selection  list  and -the  student  made  spontaneous  re- 
quests which  were  converted  to  appropriate  numbers  by  the  tech- 
nician and  entered  on  the  terminal. 

The  student  was  encouraged  to  request  laboratory  studies  from 
the  computer  which  might  assist  in  making  a diagnosis.  When  blood 
counts,  chemistries,  or  skin  tests  were  requested,  the  results  were 
given  by  the  computer  as  they  might  be  by  the  laboratory  in  the 
hospital.  When  roentgenograms  were  ordered,  the  films  were  given 
to  the  student  and  he  was  asked  to  interpret  them  for  himself  using  a 
view  box  adjacent  to  the  terminal.  If  a biopsy  was  requested,  or 
tissue  was  excised,  the  student  was  given  a slide  and  asked  to  develop 
his  own  histological  diagnosis  using  a microscope.  If  the  study  re- 
quested was  illogical,  the  computer  responded  correspondingly,  e.g., 
if  bronchograms  were  requested  in  an  inappropriate  situation  the 
response  might  be  “The  radiologist  does  not  believe  that  there  is 
sufficient  indication  for  this  procedure  at  this  time.”  In  some  situa- 
tions in  which  the  student  made  an  inappropriate  response,  the  com- 
puter cited  a group  of  references  concerning  that  particular  labora- 
tory study.  The  student  was  encouraged  to  make  a clinical  diagnosis 
as  soon  as  he  believed  that  adequate  studies  were  available.  If  a diag- 
nosis was  entered  on  the  computer  before  sufficient  information  was 
available,  the  student  was  reprimanded— “you  do  not  have  adequate 
information  to  make  a diagnosis  at  this  time.” 

Once  the  computer  recognized  the  correct  diagnosis,  the  student 
was  requested  to  outline  an  appropriate  course  of  therapy.  When  cer- 
tain medications,  e.g.,  antibiotics  or  digitalis,  were  recommended, 
the  dosage  schedule  and  indications  were  requested.  When  specific 
forms  of  treatment  such  as  insertion  of  a chest  tube  were  requested 
the  student  was  asked  to  describe  in  detail  how  he  would  perform 
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the  procedure. 

Each  student  “treated”  2-4  patients  in  a one-hour  session  with  the 
computer.  The  student  was  given  his  typewriter  record  which  sum- 
monzed  all  his  conversation  v/ith  the  computer  to  serve  as  a work 
sheet.  The  following  is  an  example  of  a portion  of  one  student's 
dialogue  with  the  computer: 

COMPUTER:  Patient  3.  A 51 -year-old  man  was  driving  his  car 
when  he  was  struck  head-on  by  a truck.  He  did  not 
lose  consciousness  but  did  complain  of  severe  right 
chest  pain  and  dyspnea  when  examined  5 minutes 
later.  There  were  no  apparent  injuries  to  the  ex- 
tremities or  head  and  no  lacerations  when  he  was 
examined  in  the  Emergency  Room  20  minutes 
later.  The  BP  was  80/0,  R 42  and  P 132. 

No  breath  sounds  were  heard  over  the  right  chest 
and  the  percussion  note  was  resonant.  The  abdo- 
men was  moderately  tender  but  bowel  sounds  were 
audible  and  there  was  minimal  distention.  Rectal 
examination  revealed  no  unusual  findings.  Weak, 
but  equal  pulses  were  present  in  all  extremities. 
Proceed  with  your  sequential  workup  to  establish 
the  correct  diagnosis  as  efficiently  as  possible  and 
recommend  the  most  logical  courses  of  treatment. 
Y our  answers  should  be  concerned  with  the  first  8 
hours  of  management. 

STUDENT:  Get  a chest  x-ray. 

COMPUTER:  Place  roentgenogram  F on  viewbox.  What  do  you 
see? 

STUDENT:  Six  rib  fractures  and  a pneumothorax  on  the  right. 

COMPUTER:  What  else? 

STUDENT:  Fluid  in  the  right  chest. 

COMPUTER:  What  w'ould  you  do  next? 

STUDENT : Do  a thoracentesis. 

^^^P^TER:  Large  quantities  of  air  and  75  cc  of  blood  were 
removed  with  subsequent  slight  decrease  in  res- 
piratory effort. 

STUDENT;  Put  in  a chest  tube. 

COMPUTER:  What  might  be  more  important  first? 

STUDENT:  Start  an  i.  v. 

COMPUTER:  What  would  you  give? 
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STUDENT:  Ringer’s  lactate  or  saline  until  blood  was  ready. 

COMPUTER:  Now  put  in  the  chest  tube  and  be  prepared  to  de- 
scribe where  the  tube  should  be  placed,  t1  ' tech- 
nique of  insertion,  and  the  mechanics  of  three- 
bottle  suction.  What  should  you  do  next? 

STUDENT:  Do  a tracheostomy. 

COMPUTER:  Explain  why  you  would  do  this  rather  than  insert 

an  endotracheal  tube.  How  will  you  stabilize  the 
chest? 

STUDENT:  Use  a positive  pressure  respirator. 

COMPUTER:  What  would  you  do  next? 

STUDENT:  Get  an  EKG. 

COMPUTER:  The  EKG  is  normal. 

STUDENT:  Put  in  a nasogastric  tube. 

COMPUTER:  Large  amounts  of  air  and  lOO  cc  of  gastric  fluid 

were  removed. 


Discussion 

Piictual  medical  knowledge  is  now  so  extensive  that  only  a small 
part  of  it  can  be  taught  in  4 years  of  medical  school.  In  the  future 
struction  may  be  largely  oriented  toward  developing  judgmo’ 
developing  the  techniques  for  continued  learning,  i.e.,  how  to  c. 
information,  how  to  evaluate  it  properly,  and  how  to  apply  it. 

It  has  recently  been  realized  that  computers  might  be  ideally  suited 
to  programmed  instruction.  They  can  accept  and  evaluate  student 
responses  quickly,  can  provide  large  branching  capabilities,  and  in 
nfiQny  ways  provide  greater  flexibility  than  is  possible  with  the  linear 
programs  of  “teaching  machines.”  The  incorporation  of  visual  in- 
formation such  as  roentgenograms  and  slides  for  microscopic  inter- 
pretation, challenges  the  student  in  other  parameters  of  his  medical 
knowledge.  Subsequent  discussion  of  the  student-and-computer  dia- 
logue with  a member  of  the  surgery  staff  may  direct  the  clinical  teach- 
ing to  the  individual  needs  of  the  student. 

The  computer  course  in  surgery  is  recommended  only  as  a supple- 
ment in  decision-making  to  the  foundation  of  medical  education,  the 
lectures  and  reading  that  provide  the  factual  information  and  the 
clinical  experiences  with  patients. 

Initial  Progrram 

The  first  cases  were  developed  in  COURSEAVRITER  CH)*  pro- 
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Z^BLE  XI 

Samp’e  Program  Using  COURSEWRITER 


TY 


QU 

CA 

BR 

CA 

BR 


Ai, 


You  are  called  to  the  newborn  nursery  •■o  see  an  Infant 
born  45  minutes  ago  who  is  now  having  severe  difficulties 
respirations.  The  mother's  pregnancy  was  normal  and 
the  d. livery  was  an  uncomplicated  elective  low  forceps. 
The  birth  weight  was  7 lbs.  4 oz.  lliere  is  severe  nasal 
Elarlng.  The  R.  is  72,  P.  is  164,  T.  is  36.6,  and 
B.P.  84/.  No  breath  sounds  are  heard  over  the  left  chest 
and  only  faint  sounds  are  heard  on  the  right.  The  heart 
sounds  are  heard  more  to  the  right  than  usual.  The 
abdomen  is  soft  and  not  distended. 

How  should  this  patient  be  managed? 


Blood  count 
A2 

Chest  x-rays 
A3 


Ti 

BR 

i 

T5T 


A2. 

Hematocrit  46  per  cent,  Hemoglobin  15.3,  WBC  9,200. 
Al 

A3. 


See  Roentgenogram  F. 
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gramming  language  by  means  of  which  the  teacher  directs  the  com- 
puter to  present  instructional  material  to  a student  and  evaluate  his 
responses  (Fig.  3).  A subset  of  COURSEWRITER  is  shown  in 
Table  I.  Using  these  instructions  a program  is  written  as  shown  in 
Table  II.  Thus  when  the  student  requests  to  see  the  patient,  he  is 
given  e summary  record:  “You  are  called  to  the  newborn  nursery 
. .”  The  system  then  waits.  If  he  enters  the  request  “blood  count,” 

the  response  will  be  as  indicated  by  the  program,  namely 

STUDENT : Blood  count. 

COMPUTER : Hematocrit  46  per  cent  . . . and  so  on. 

Five  surgical  cases  are  presently  available  under  the  system.  Sev- 
eral observations  have  been  made  following  our  experience  with 
COURSEWRITER  to-date: 

1.  Following  early  experimentation,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  logical  structure  of  the  surgical  cases  was  almost  identical. 
Consequently,  a “kernel”  program  representing  the  logic  struc- 
ture was  designed.  The  coding  time  was  reauced  tc  about  one- 
third,  since  the  kernel  deck  can  be  simply  reproduced.  Detailed 
checking  out  of  the  programs  is  greatly  simplified  by  the  kernel 
program  since  a thorough  check  on  one  of  the  cases  indicates 
that  the  others  are  probably  also  checked.  The  program  repre- 
senting a new  case  is  checked  only  for  the  items  specific  to  it. 

2.  Entry  of  new  programs  and  later  revisions  were  found  to  "be 
more  efficient  when  done  by  cards  at  the  central  computing  fa- 
cility rather  than  on-iine  from  the  terminal. 

3.  The  limited  number  of  switches  and  counters  and  the  limited 
computational  capabilities  of  the  language,  restricted  the  design 
of  the  logic  structure,  alchough  the  existing  capabilities  were 
adequate  to  initiate  the  study  and  learn  about  the  requirements 
of  the  application. 

4.  The  system’s  response  to  a student’s  inquiry  was  generally 
acceptable. 

5.  Recovery  from  a malfunction  of  the  computer  meant  that  a 
student  had  to  request  the  same  case  again,  resulting  in  an  un- 
necessary and  possibly  annoying  repetition.  This  problem  was 
partially  solved  by  periodically  printing  out  at  the  student’s 
terminal  a label  which  marked  his  progress  through  the  program. 
When  a malfunction  occurred,  the  student  restarted  the  case 
and  then  branched  to  the  most  recent  label  on  his  printout. 

A second  set  was  coded  to  experiment  with  a relatively  new  gi  aphic 
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FIGURE  3 

COURSEWRITER 

IBM  1410  (University  of  California, 
Irvine) 

IBM  1050 


FIGURE  4 

FORTRAiNf  (with  GRAF) 

IBM  S/360  (UCLA,  Health  Sciences 
Computing  Facility) 

IBM  2250  Graphic  Display  Unit 
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device  and  a new  set  of  language  statements  (Fig.  4).  Graphic  Addi- 
tions to  FORTRAN  (;JRAF)  (7)  provide  a FORTRAN  user  an  easy 
way  to  address  graphic  consoles.  The  IBM  2250  Graphic  Display 
Unit  was  evaluated  in  this  teaching  experiment.  The  unit  consists  of 
a cathode  ray  tube  (CRT)  on  which  computer-programmed  graphic 
(points,  straight  lines)  and  alphanumeric  (alphabetics,  numerics  and 
special  symbols)  information  is  displayed.  A keyboard  and  a light 
pen  provided  the  user  with  a means  of  entering  and  modifying  com- 
puter information.  The  student  was  given  the  operating  instructions 
(Fig.  5)  on  the  terminal  itself  and  he  could  disp'  / at  will  the  various 
selection  lists. 


Figure  5 

Operating  Instructions  as  Displayed  on  the  IBM  2250 


. FUNC  1 IV  PATIENT  DESCRIPEEON 

DifciPRESS  i.  UNCTION  KEY  2 TO  DISPLAY  STUDY  SELECTION  LIST 

DEPREiSS  FUNCTION  KEY  3 TO  DISPLAY  DIAGNOSIS  SELECTION  LIST 

DEPREISS  FUNCTION  KEY  4 TO  DISPLAY  THERAPY  SELECTION  LIST 

DEPRESS  FUNCTION  KEY  31  St  SIGN  OFF 

DEPRESS  FUNCTION  KEY  0 TP  DISPLAY  OHESE  INSmUCTIONS  AGAIN 


FORTRAN,  however,  is  noi  designed  to  manipulate  character 
strings  as  required  by  this  leacVing  program  and  consequently  the 
coding  of  a surgical  case  is  sngthy.  The  quick  response  on  a CRT, 
however,  does  reduce  appreoabiy  the  time  needed  to  work  through  a 
case.  Auxiliary  hard  copy,  needed  for  later  review  with  the  instructor 
and  for  general  evaluation  oi  tfe  program,  was  easily  obtained  on  a 
line  printer.  The  requiremeir  for  a more  conveniently  located  “re- 
mote** terminal  however,  preasented  our  frequent  use  of  the  device. 

Blesponses  from  the  studem  using  this  method  indicate  that  use  of 
a visual  selection  list  is  not  axreptable  since  it  biases  the  student  and 
gives  him  unnecessary  hints. 

The  general  computational  requirements  of  the  clinical  problem 
solving  process  entail  sevcxdi  factors.  First,  a continuous  natural 
language  dialogue  should  be  conducted  between  the  student  and  the 
computer  in  such  a way  tha*  the  communication  is  natural,  logical 
and  meaningful.  Such  an  interchange  would  require  the  existence  or 

o 
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development  of  a program  that  would 

1.  Retrieve  and  print  out  appropriate  stored  or  constructed 
responses  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  syntax  analysis  (5),  and 

2.  Ultimately,  perform  a syntax  analysis  of  the  input  string. 

Second,  one  of  the  main  attributes  of  a good  dialogue  is  the  ability 

of  the  computer  not  only  to  work  at  the  pace  of  the  student  but  also 
to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the  reaction  of  the  student  with  a constant 
modification  of  the  constructed  responses  depending  on  the  student’s 
progress  and  difficulties.  This  adaptive  mode,  in  which  neither  the 
student  nor  the  tutor  is  dominant  (6),  precludes  the  multiple  choice 
device  (machine  or  programmed  text)  propose  ’ ..  - which 

does  not  allow  constructed  responses.  The  so-caiiL  J oi  uier  based 
right-wrong  machine”  (7)  which  compares  student  responses  with 
correct  responses  and  decides  on  the  basis  of  the  outcome  which 
stimulus  to  display  next,  is  also  constrained  by  its  inability  to  con- 
struct  responses,  although  it  does  allow  the  student  much  more  flexi- 
bility in  determining  the  direction  of  the  path  taken.  Such  a mode 
can  present  remedial  information  on  the  recognition  of  an  erroneous 

response,  although  it  cannot  be  sure  of  selecting  appropriate  remedial 
work. 

The  problem  of  patient  management  requires  a more  general  prob- 
lem solving  process  (8,  9).  The  development  of  a program  which 
allows  a student  to  develop  his  clinical  problem  solving  process  by 
exploring  branches  of  decision  trees  to  whatever  extent  is  needed, 
requires  special  capabilities  in  the  computer  terminal  and  the  pro- 
gramming language.  The  determination  of  these  special  requirements 
are  part  of  our  current  interest  and  research. 

A typewriter  terminal  is  an  inefficient  interface  in  a man-machine 
communication;  it  can  slow  a student’s  rate  of  work  and  potenital 
progress.  Appropriate  CAT  terminals  are  necessary  if  full  advantage 
is^  to  be  tr.ken  of  the  new  technology.  The  following  terminal  capa- 
bilities would  greatly  enhance  the  flexibility  of  such  a m an-machine 
communication  (10): 

1 - Remote  access  to  a computer. 

2.  Keyboard  and  light  pen  input. 

3.  Output  of  computer-generated  or  computer  controlled 
displays. 

On  the  basis  of  some  preliminary  work  with  an  experimental  con- 
versational language,  APL/360,  it  would  seem  to  be  quite  feasible  to 
process  a natural  language  input,  thus  eliminating  the  multiple-choice 
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list  (Fig.  6).  The  length  and  organization  of  the  dictionary  required, 
the  degree  of  synonym  classes  provided  and  other  transformations 
of  the  input  all  affect  the  response  time  of  the  system,  which  must 
remain  “fast.*’  Provision  has  to  be  made  to  edit  the  dictionary  con- 
veniently from  a terminal  by  adding  or  deleting  descriptors,  creating 
or  rearranging  synonym  classes,  and  so  on.  Also  essential  is  the  ability 
to  create  special  routines  and  functions,  expressed  in  a general  pro- 
gramming language  with  string  handling  and  logical  trees  processing 
capabilities. 


Summary 

In  an  effort  to  improve  current  methods  of  surgical  education  in 
medical  schools,  a program  of  computer  assisted  instruction  was  ini- 
tiated at  the  UCLA  School  of  Medicine.  The  clerkship  in  surgery  was 
supplemented  with  this  program  for  40  fourth  year  students  in  an 
attempt  to  develop  their  clinical  decision-making  ability.  The  student 
was  presented  by  the  coinputer  with  clinical  cases  for  which  he  re- 
quested laboratory  studies,  evaluated  results,  and  made  decisions  re- 
garding treatment.  An  IBM  1050  computer  and  a graphic  display  unit 
(IBM  2250)  were  employed  in  the  program  which  was  expressed  in 
COURSEWRITER  language.  Subsequent  discussion  of  the  student 
and  computer  dialogue  with  a member  of  the  surgery  staff  provided 
an  individual  guide  for  instruction  based  on  the  specific  needs  of  the 
student. 


Figure  6 


Language:  APL 


Computer:  IBM  System/ 360  (IBM  Research, 

Yorktown  Heights,  N-Y,) 


Terminal: 


IBM  1050 
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Strategies  for  Teaching 
Comprehensiveness  in  Inquiry 


PRESTON  LEA  WILDS,  M.D.*  and 
VIRGINIA  ZACHERT,  Ph.D,* 


Medical  students  during  clinical  clerkships  and  house  officers  dur- 
ing their  internships  and  residencies  work  with  real  patients  who 
confront  them  with  real  clinical  problems.  Whether  they  see  patients 
in  a broad  medic  al  field  or  a narrow  clinical  specialty,  they  are  Taced 
with  problems  in  a random  sequence.  From  the  learner’s  standpoint, 
a random  seque  nce  of  patients  probably  resembles  a textbook  with 
the  pages  and  chapters  in  a random  order.  Certainly,  learning  takes 
place,  but  the  cost  in  terms  of  frustration  and  inefficiency  may  be 
somewhat  higher  than  necessary. 

The  person  who  is  preparing  programmed  case  materials  has  the 
opportunity  to  arrange  his  cases  a.,  he  pleases.  He  may  choose  a ran- 
dom sequence,  or  he  may  even  camouflage  his  efforts  so  that  in  the 
end,  his  carefully  planned  sequence  appears  to  the  learner  as  a ran- 
dom arrangement  full  of  surprises. 

Appropriate  problem  solving  behavior  requires  the  following 
attributes : 

1.  Comprehensiveness  in  the  approach, 

2.  Responsiveness  to  new  information  as  it  evolves. 

3.  Selectiveness  in  the  acquisition  of  further  information. 

4.  Decisiveness,  a willingness  to  take  action  on  the  basis  of 

available  information. 


Obstetrics  and  G^^oloffy,  Medical  CoUese  of  Georgia. 

Slf reported  herein  was  supported  by  a Rrant  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
1784*^*  Welfare  Office  of  Education  (Contract  No.  OEC2-6-061146. 
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The  purpose  of  this  presentation  is  to  show  how  programmed  cases 
w learner  to  develop  these  attributes 

•v:n  * . finding.  It  is  appropriate  to  divide  the  teaching  of  these 
skills  into  separate  phases.  The  divisions,  however,  are  arbitrary  and 
^e  useftil  o^y  to  illustmte  the  sequence  in  which  new  materiaTm^ 
introduced,  phase  by  phase.  In  a completed  sequence  of  pro- 

gramm,^  <^ses,  the  phases  all  overlap,  run  concurrently,  and  blend 
into  each  other  with  no  clear  distinctions. 

Phases  in  Teaching^  Inquiry' 

Phase  I.  The  first  phase  begins  with  the  mathetic  assumption  that 
the  proper  place  to  start  the  learning  process  is  at  the  end.  Learners 
of  clinical  problem  solving  seem  to  be  more  interested  in  answers 
than  m questions.  “Don’t  confuse  me  with  the  facts,  just  tell  me  the 

“g  bv°  meLs''“r"‘"'=  ‘--hingciinical  iroblem 

1,0.0*  ® ™“ns  of  programmed  instruction,  the  proper  starting 

lo  *fian  inquiry.  The  students  are 

Mk^  to  find  answers  for  problems  in  which  all  the  necessary  infor- 

^mm  J ““  presentation  may  V Z- 

grammed  as  follows: 

anlL'r"574^-fiV7'"  • " f"**’  P™*”""’  *»>at  is  your 

TnZ  u simplest  type  of  case  presentation  since  it  is  a 

single  phase  process.  Witl.in  this  framework,  however,  a series  of 
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problems  of  increasing  complexity  can  be  developed.  The  student 
learns  that  appropriate  management  requires  him  to  evaluate  care- 
fully all  the  information  presented  to  him  and  relate  this  to  his  fund 
of  medical  knowledge.  The  initial  protocol  for  the  case  can  be  brief, 
or  it  can  present  a detailed  history  and  physical  examination  and 
large  amounts  of  pertinent  and  irrelevant  laboratory  work,  all  of 
which  the  learner  must  evaluate  critically  before  he  can  develop  a 
plan  of  management,  which  also  can  be  quite  complicated.  The  sim- 
pler cases  usually  present  only  relevant  information;  more  complica- 
ted ones  mix  the  relevant  information  with  the  irrelevant.  Therefore, 
in  the  first  phase  of  the  conditioning  process,  the  student  must  dis- 
tinguish between: 

1 . Relevant  information 

2.  Irrelevant  information 

He  must  then  take  appropriate  actions  based  on  his  evaluation  of 
the  relevant  information.  The  change  from  short,  simple  problems  to 
complex,  sophisticated  ones  should  be  developed  gradually  over  a 
series  of  case  presentations  so  that  the  student  is  not  caught  by  sur- 
prise and  frustrated  by  a case  which  is  too  demanding  for  him. 

Phase  II.  In  the  second  phase  of  the  conditioning  process,  he  must 
learn  to  respond  to  the  absence  of  pertinent  information,  which  can 
be  diagrammed  like  this: 

The  learner  must  evaluate  the  information  given  him  initially  and 
then  decide  what  additional  information  he  needs  in  order  to  take 
appropriate  action.  The  student  must  make  three  distinctions: 

1 . Relevant  information 

2.  Irrelevant  information 

3.  Missing  information 

Depending  upon  how  the  student  has  evaluated  the  information 
given  him  initially,  the  missing  information  he  collects  from  the  data 
gathering  sections  of  programmed  cases  may  be  relevant  or  irrelevant. 
If  he  collects  and  evaluates  relevant  information,  he  may  proceed 
rapidly  toward  a solution  for  the  problem.  If  he  flounders  helplessly 
in  the  collection  of  irrelcvancies,  it  becomes  apparent  that  he  has  not 
yet  learned  to  distinguish  the  relevant  from  the  irrelevant  and  he 
needs  additional  or  remedial  work  at  the  first  phase  level. 

Phase  III.  At  the  end  of  the  second  phase,  the  student  should  have 
learned  how  much,  and  what  additional,  information  he  needs  to  de- 
fine a problem  with  the  precision  necessary  for  appropriate  manage- 
ment. In  the  third  phase  of  the  conditioning  process,  the  student  is 
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now  asked  to  identify  or  discover  the  problem.  The  process  may  be 
diagrammed  like  this: 

Initially  the  patient’s  difficulties  are  poorly  identified  or  concealed 
altogether.  The  learner,  in  developing  his  habits  of  inquiry,  must  add 
another  category  to  his  discriminations: 

1 . Relevant  information 

2.  Irrelevant  information 

3.  Missing  information 

4.  Survey  information 

He  is  asked  to  make  use  of  appropriate  portions  of  history,  physi- 
cal examination,  and  laboratory  work  in  looking  for  problems  which 
initially  may  be  unsuspected.  He  is  asked  to  develop  habits  of  ob- 
taining survey  or  screening  information  and  also  to  develop  respon- 
siveness to  positive  findings  from  his  survey.  He  must  follow  up  each 
lead  and  modify  his  plan  of  management  for  the  patient  in  accord- 
ance with  his  findings.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  third  phase  of  the 
process,  the  student  should  recognize  that  the  patient’s  initial  state- 
ment of  the  problem  is  only  a starting  point  for  investigation,  and 
may  represent  only  a small  portion  of  the  problem  which  must  be 
recognized,  defined  and  resolved. 

The  three  strategies.  Phases  I,  II  and  III,  for  teaching  inquiry  that 
have  thus  far  been  discussed  all  tend  to  emphasize  the  need  for  re- 
sponsible, comprehensive  information-gathering  and  tend  to  de- 
emphasize  the  importance  of  efficient,  decisive  action  in  patient 
management. 

Phase  IV.  If  all  programmed  cases  went  no  farther  than  Phase  III, 
they  would  give  the  false  impression  that  the  ideal  clinician  is  invari- 
ably an  obsessive-compulsive  information  collector.  Certainly  there 
arc  times  when  this  kind  of  behavior  is  appropriate.  There  are  other 
times,  however,  when  compulsive  information-gathering  must  be  by- 
passed in  favor  of  decisive  action.  This  can  be  diagrammed  as  follows : 

In  effect,  the  student  is  asked,  “Can  you  recognize  immediately 
how  much  information  is  enough,  or  must  you  waste  time  and  effort 
in  collec  Jng  unnecessary  information?'*  Cases  designed  to  teach  this 
discrimination  have  the  same  essential  structure  as  the  simple  puzzle 
solving  cases  in  Phase  I ; in  addition,  they  carry  as  unnecessary  bag- 
gage the  data  gathering  frames  added  in  Phases  II  and  III  to  give 
practice  in  the  art  of  inquiry. 

Phase  V.  At  this  point  the  student  should  have  become  adept  at 
evaluating  the  completeness  and  relevance  of  the  information  he 
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needs  to  investigate  the  patient’s  uifficulties.  In  many  clinical  prob- 
lems, however,  action  must  be  taken  on  the  basis  of  incomplete  in- 
formation. The  learner  must  learn  to  make  vital  decisions  based  on 
probability  estimates  which  in  some  instances  must  be  based  upon 
very  inadequate  information.  Up  to  now,  most  of  the  conditioning 
has  moved  in  the  direction  of  requiring  him  to  be  comprehensive, 
responsive,  and  selective  in  his  collection  of  information,  and  yet  he 
must  aUo  learn  to  be  decisive  when  information  he  needs  is  unavail- 
able to  him.  This  is  diagrammed  like  this: 

Here  the  question  seems  to  be,  “Can  vou  take  action  in  the  pa- 
tient’s interest  and  accept  responsibility  for  uncertainties  which  you 
have  been  unable  to  evaluate?’*  A series  of  cases  in  this  category  is 
designed  to  teach  the  student  to  look  at  the  information  he  has,  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  completeness  and  certainty,  but  also 
to  recognize  instances  where  the  need  for  decision-making  requires 
action  in  spite  of  incompleteness  and  uncertainty.  In  short,  when  in 
quiry  has  been  frustrated,  can  the  student  resolve  the  problem  anyhow? 

Emphasis  On  Inquiry  Training 

Programmed  case  materials  designed  for  undergraduate  medical 
students  tend  to  emphasize  the  development  of  skills  in  inquiry  and 
diagnosis,  rather  than  skills  in  therapy-  This  emphasis  may  be  ap- 
propriate in  helping  to  correct  the  de-emphasis  of  inquiry  in  the  med- 
ical school  curriculum.  In  conventional  teaching,  even  when  the  case 
study  method  is  used,  as  in  rounds,  clinicopathological  conferences, 
etc.,  the  participation  of  students  in  learning  is  limited  to  the  Phase  I 
level.  Furthermore,  conventional  methods  of  testing  tend  to  ignore 
the  art  of  inquiry  altogether.  These  deficiencies  in  the  curriculum  may 
have  a bearing  on  the  findings  of  Peterson  (1)  and  Clute  (2)  who  noted 
that  the  most  striking  deficiency  of  physicians  in  general  practice  was 
their  inadequacy  of  inquiry,  their  failure  to  obtain  essential  informa- 
tion from  history,  physical  examination  and  laboratory  work. 

Management  Training 

The  political  usefulness  of  programmed  cases  in  teaching  a wide 
spectrum  of  inquiry  skills  is  still  largely  unexplored.  The  teaching  of 
management  skills,  like  the  tcf'ching  of  inquiry  skills,  requires  similar 
explorations.  Undoubtedly,  it  can  be  divided  into  phases.  A two- 
stage  management  problem  could  be  diagrammed  like  this: 

In  this  illustration,  the  student,  after  completing  the  usual  stages  of 
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inquiry  IS  asked  to  formulate  therapeutic  trials.  Each  stage  of  man 
S theT'rr  evaluation  of  further  in'^or^ron 

br^c^es  ofcomplexity^fhepos^ibfe 

Sw  if  ca  “ management  problems  are  endlesr.,  es- 

P y cases  are  programmed  for  ccmputer  oresentation  rathf-r 

^ programmed  presentation  of  the  most  complex 

teach  aTmostlnTd^^^  instruction  are  available  to 

* r “"y Pa«e™  of  problem-solving  behavior  from 

tors  XfuX  '”P’”  5°  i'V'o'-mation-gathering.  The  limiting  fac- 

Xni  he  ™ Jon- 

gie  wiJi  ne  travel  in  order  to  learn  it?” 

Summary 

Students  of  problem-solving  can  learn  to  be  comprehensive  re 
ThTtvnes^or'*'' K ‘decisive  through  practice  in  solving  problems, 
sented  in  the  foMowilTg  s7quen^1  '"‘’""'y  classified  and  pre- 

Phase  I— All  information  supplied  initially. 

Phase  "®“j.sary  information  initially  withheld. 

Uon  whhield.  "’i^-id^ntified  and  pertinent  informa- 

tion whhh"rd.‘*®‘'  information  supplied;  irrelevant  infor- 

tXtfoTuXX^‘‘°"  presented;  desirable  additional 

approach  permits  the  student  to  practice  the  solv- 
ing of  a wide  variety  of  problems  which  require  mquiry.  This  varietv 
IS  not  available  to  the  student  with  conventional  group  instruction. 
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of  concern  to  us  fou^^^^ago  W b^o 
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5.  The  importance  of  the  empirical  testing  and  revision  of  in- 
structional sequences. 

Notice  that  I omitted  a number  of  the  considerations  that  we  might 
have  included  four  years  ago.  For  example,  I didn’t  speak  of  “small” 
steps.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  longer  any  orthodoxy  on  that  now 
since  there  is  little  agreement  on  what  constitutes  or  describes  a small 
step  of  instruction. 

Some  of  the  questions  which  concerned  many  people  four  or  five 
years  ago  seem  to  have  become  less  prominent— if,  indeed,  they 
haven’t  disappeared  altogether  from  discussion.  There  was,  at  one 
point,  considerable  controversy  as  to  whether  a program  should  be 
branched  or  linear— and  which  was  the  correct  method  of  program- 
ming. I haven’t  heard  anything  about  that  for  quite  a while. 

About  a month  ago,  I v'as  talking  with  somebody  about  a pro- 
gramming problem  and  showed  him  a sample  of  one  of  the  programs 
we  are  developing.  He  took  one  look  at  it  and  said,  “But,  that’s  not  a 
program !”  The  reason  he  said  this  was  that  the  material  didn’t  look 
like  a page  of  print  with  a few  of  the  words  left  out.  That  was  his 
concept  of  a program.  Now,  I’m  not  saying  that  there  are  not  per- 
fectly good  programs  with  that  form,  but  it’s  getting  rare  for  persons 
to  believe  that  a program  is  typed  into  a particular  visual  pattern  or 
set  f ormat. 

We  are,  today,  much  more  flexible  with  regard  to  the  development 
and  presentation  of  the  program.  We  are  much  more  versatile  in  our 
use  of  media  for  presenting  self-instructional  sequences.  If  we  are 
concerned  with  oral  skills,  we  use  equipment  that  permits  oral  re- 
sponses. If  we  are  concerned  with  listening  skills,  we  must  provide 
something  to  listen  to,  rather  than  read.  W’e’re  now  at  the  point  of 
using  video  tape  as  a playback  medium  to  reinforce  some  of  our 
learning  principles.  In  short,  there  is  far  more  flexibility  in  the  type  of 
“frame”  that  is  written,  the  type  of  program  in  which  it  is  used,  the 
mode  of  presentation,  and  the  total  system  in  which  the  program  may 
be  used.  We  have  seen  in  these  four  years,  particularly  in  health  edu- 
cation, a remarkable  experimentation  with  diverse  approaches  and 
different  techniques.  Out  of  such  a ferment,  we  will  inevitably  come 
to  better  and  better  methods. 

Continuingr  Problems  in  Self-Instruction 

Now  I’d  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  areas  in  which  we  still  find  our- 
selves with  problems.  First,  there  is  the  formulation  of  behavioral 
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objectives.  The  attention  that  has  been  devoted  to  the  development 
of  specific  instructional  goals  may  be  the  most  significant  thing  to 
have  come  out  of  the  programming  movement.  It  is  not  that  we 
haven’t  been  concerned  about  the  ends  of  teaching  for  a good  many 
years  — as  long,  indeed,  as  education  has  been  discussed.  But  the 
impact  of  the  self-instructional  movement  has  forced  us  to  specify 
these  ends  of  instruction  more  precisely  and  clearly  than  ever  before. 
As  one  evidence  of  this  impact,  I would  mention  that  there  is  cur- 
rently a large-scale,  long-range  project  underway  to  formulate  be- 
havioral objectives  for  the  secondary  school  curriculum.  It  will 
probably  take  at  least  one  year  to  arrive  at  a satisfactory  statement  of 
goals,  but  consider  for  how  long  we  have  worried,  argued,  accused, 
and  lamented  about  secondary  schools  — without  a specific  statement 
of  what  the  outcomes  of  that  school  should  be. 

Thus,  the  formulation  of  behavioral  objectives,  while  still  a prob- 
lematic part  of  instructional  technology,  is  having  its  impact  far  be- 
yond the  original  concept  of  programmed  instruction. 

A second  problem  related  to  the  development  of  sound  teaching 
lies  in  the  movement  from  behavioral  objectives  to  instructional  se- 
quences. Working  with  one  group  of  subject  matter  experts,  we 
found  that  the  program  we  were  trying  to  develop  could  be  analyzed 
into  a sequence  of  decision  points  and  that  appropriate  actions  had 
to  be  based  on  the  decisions  made  at  each  juncture.  When  we  tried  to 
determine  how  a certain  decision  was  reached  at  one  of  these  points, 
however,  we  most  frequently  were  told  that  this  was  a “matter  of 
judgment  ! ’ There  was  a reluctance,  or  perhaps  more  an  inability,  to 
say  anything  specific  about  how  such  a judgment  should  be  formed  — 
or  what  criteria  were  used  in  making  a determination.  When  we  sug- 
gested that  the  only  valid  instruction  to  be  given  to  the  student  under 
such  a circumstance  might  be,  “All  right,  gentlemen;  at  this  point 
take  out  your  crystal  ball,  take  a good  look  into  it,  and  then  decide 

what  you  should  do  in  the  cited  case,”  however,  we  were  met  with 
cries  of  anguish. 

This  task  of  specifying  the  criteria  and  judgmental  aspects  of  prob- 
lem situations  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  troublesome  and  pervasive 
in  all  education.  As  we  begin  to  develop  strong  rationales,  not  only 
for  objectives  that  we  wish  to  teach,  but  for  the  logical  parameters  in 
which  those  objectives  should  be  taught,  then  we  are  coming  closer 
and  closer  to  an  idealized  educational  system. 

A final  problem  related  to  objectives,  their  determination,  and 
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their  logical  environment  lies  in  the  transfer  from  learning  behaviors 
—however  behavioral— to  task  behavior  with  the  patient.  That  is, 
there  can  be  excellent  objectives  developed  in  terms  of  clear,  specific, 
observable  operations,  but  these  behaviors  can  truly  be  academic,  or 
bookish,  or  paper  and  pencil  kinds  of  things  that  fall  far  short  of  the 
true  terminal  behavior  that  we  should  be  seeking.  What  I am  really 
trying  to  suggest  is  that  a continuing  problem  in  self-instruction  lies 
in  our  own  tendency  to  teach  as  in  the  past  and  not  to  exploit  the  full 
capability  of  a new  technology  that  would  allow  us  to  do  much  more 
than  ever  before.  We  have,  perhaps,  taught  some  subjects  in  medicine 
in  a highly  theoretic  way  simply  because  the  lecture  permitted  only 
that  kind  of  approach.  Now,  wc  can  not  only  teach  theory,  but  we 
should  be  teaching  a better  form  of  application  and  treatment  — and 
our  technology  not  only  allows  it,  but  provides  for  tangible  enhance- 
ment. We  do  not,  in  short,  challenge  our  new  technology  nearly 
enough. 

Difficulties  in  Program  Validation 

The  greatest  single  problem  we  are  facing,  however,  is  in  the  area  of 
program  validation.  We  look  with  considerable  distress  on  efforts  to 
standardize  requirements  for  the  validation  of  programs— for  a num- 
ber of  reasons.  One  is  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  control  variables  in 
health  care  situations  to  the  point  where  wc  can  say  with  scientific 
accuracy  that  the  program  did  or  did  not  meet  all  of  our  objectives. 
This  docs  not  mean  that  wc  can’t  develop  generally  good  and  con- 
clusive results,  but  to  demand  laboratory  results  requires  laboratory 
conditions,  and  the  patient  wards  and  treatment  rooms  are  not  an 
equivalent  situation  to  the  experimental  psychologist’s  apparatus. 

If  wc  follow  the  lead  of  those  who  inrist  on  rigid  standardization  of 
program  validation,  however,  wc  shall  inevitably  back  off  from  the 
applied  setting  where  controls  vanish  in  the  face  of  emergency  situa- 
tions, or  where  personality  variables  may  alter  with  the  arrival  of  a 
single  resident.  When  wc  back  off  from  the  applied  situation,  wc  may 
be  entrapped  in  the  psychometrician’s  web  of  objective,  highly  con- 
trolled testing.  That,  in  turn,  usually  turns  out  to  be  some  form  of 
verbal  behavior  that  can  be  tested  thoroughly  and  reliably.  But  recog- 
nize you  are  now  testing  your  ability  to  teach  students  to  talk  about 
conditions,  or  answer  paper  and  pencil  problems,  rather  than  do 
what  they  have  learned  is  best  prav*ticc. 

In  doing  this  sort  of  thing,  we  inevitably  restrict  our  teaching  to  the 
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limited  horizons  of  our  current  testing  techniques.  Add  to  this  the 
temptation  to  arrange  teaching  objectives  to  just  those  things  that  are 
most  easily-or  even  most  reliably -measured  in  a particular  form  of 
paper  test,  and  you  have  the  classic  example  of  the  tail  wagging 

We  have  encountered  a further  problem  in  relation  to  standardized 
techniques  for  validating  programs.  We  believe  that  a great  number 
of  the  well-developed  self-instructional  programs  for  health  care 
specialties  have  utility  for  a wider  range  of  learners.  Programs  for  the 
medical  .student  may  be  easily  adapted  to  some  nursing  students, 
some  technologists,  some  public  health  students,  and  others.  But 
each  of  these  variant  sets  of  ica’-ners,  despite  certain  common  ele- 
ments of  background,  also  possess  individual  and  group  differences. 
If  you  are  to  adapt  a program  to  suit  their  requirements,  there  are 
some  persons  who  would  argue  that  you  need  to  carry  out  an  in- 
volved, standardized  validation  study  for  each  variation.  Now,  we 
have  had  some  experience  with  this,  and  we  find  that  within  reason- 
able limits  we  can  “customize”  a program  for  different  groups  merely 
by  ch^mging  a little  vocabulary  and  a few  examples. 

Now  some  individuals  would  insist  that  an  extensive  standardized 
protocol  be  followed  in  the  validation  of  each  application  of  the  basic 
program.  This  would  be  almost  prohibitively  expensive-not  to 
mention  time  consuming  and  laborious.  Certainly,  we  would  be  con- 
cerned with  evaluative  testing  with  small  groups  of  each  set  of  in- 
tended learners,  but  we  can  hardly  see  the  necessity  for  beginning 
anew  the  entire  set  of  initial  and  developmental  tests  when  we  know 
that  the  basic  purposes  of  the  program  have  been  attained.  All  we 
arc  really  attempting  to  determine  is  whether  the  modifications  arc 
effective  and  understandable. 

This  leads  to  the  final  problem  that  we  have  encountered  in  the 
validation  of  programs.  Even  if  your  program  is  thoioughly  tested 
and  evaluated,  you  may  find  that  it  fails  for  reasons  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  technical  proficiency  or  accuracy  of  the  pro- 
gram. We  need  to  pay  much  more  attention  to  the  principles  of 
learning  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  program.  The  use 
of  the  program  itself  needs  to  be  reinforced.  Too  many  people  have 
thought  that  a good  program  removes  all  responsibility  from  their 
shoulders.  Give  it  to  the  learner;  forget  about  the  rest.  It  just  doesn't 
work  that  way^  of  course. 

If  you  went  a program  to  work  effectively  and  efficiently,  then  you 
o 
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must  make  conditions  for  its  administration  as  favorable  as  possible. 
Then,  you  must  ensure  that  the  learnings  gained  in  the  program  are 
reinforced  in  actual  behavior.  The  medical  student  should  have  to 
practice  the  skills  learned  in  the  program.  Otherwise,  like  all  other 
learnings,  retention  and  accuracy  and  finesse  will  suffer.  In  short, 
some  of  our  greatest  problem  is  bound  up  in  learning  how  to  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  the  effective  programs  already  developed. 


The  Physician’s  Responsibility  to  the  Patient: 
Videotape  Problem-Solving  in  a 
Self-Instructional  ISfiode 

JAMES  W.  RAMEY.  Ed.D  * 


The  teachino  technique  1 am  about  to  describe  is  one  of  a series  of 
teaching  innovations  with  which'we  have  been  working  over  the  past 
eighteen  months.  Through  an  academic  appointment  at  Drexel  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  I have  been  using  a graduate  course  in  library 
administration  to  test  some  of  these  innovations  before  introducing 
them  into  the  medical  and  other  professional  areas.  Videotape  simu- 
lation, the  first  of  these  innovations,  has  now  been  successfully  used 
a number  of  times.  It  was  demonstrated  at  the  first-year  medical 
student  level  at  the  University  of  Missouri  Medical  School  in  Colum- 
bia last  spring  (1).  and  this  fall  we  are  using  it  in  a continuing  educa- 
tion course  in  psychiatry  for  general  practitioners  at  the  Institute  of 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  The  self-instructional  format  which  we  will 
be  talking  about  today  is  currently  in  the  “dry  run”  phase. 

Two  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  self-instructionai  courses 
have  been  their  lack  of  provision  for  student  interaction  and  their 
closed  structure,  even  when  branching  programs  are  used.  These 
drawbacks  can  be  overcome  by  introducing  open-ended  problems 
and  providing  a form  of  feedback  that  involves  total  group  response 
and  interactive  sharpening  of  perspective  as  each  student  measures 
his  perceptions,  logic,  and  the  appropriateness  of  his  response 
against  that  of  his  peers.  The  technique  is  primarily  suggested  for 

•Executive  Director.  Institute  for  Adveneement  of  MedIcsl  Communleetlon  and  Adjunct 
Profeesor.  Drexel  Inetltute  of  Technology. 
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coupes  in  which  there  are  no  cut-and-dried  “right”  answers.  Con- 
flicting approaches,  conflicting  value  systems,  diagnostic  Judgment, 
or  differences  in  perception  can  lead  to  many  different  degrees  of 
“right”  solution  to  a problem.  An  important  aspect  of  learning  is  the 
realization  that  there  are  many  situations  in  which  several  “right” 
answers  are  possible  and  choices  have  to  be  made  to  determine  the 
most  appropriate  of  these  answers  in  that  given  situation. 

Synopsis  of  the  Procedure 

Students  are  given  a topic  sheet  and  a written  case  that  illustrates 
the  topic  by  means  of  a problem.  Xhe  topic  sheet  includes  suggested 
reading-  and  source  material,  particular  points  that  the  student 
should  look  for  in  his  reading,  and  typical  questions  that  might  be 
raised  about  the  tcpic.  After  he  has  read  and  studied  this  preliminary 
content,  ke  is  asked  to  respond  to  the  case.  He  is  not,  of  course,  ex- 
pected to  digest  all  the  suggested  readings.  Indeed,  this  would  be  im- 
possible. He  is  expected  to  consider  several  points  of  view,  however, 
and  of  the  thirty  or  forty  books  and  articles  suggested  on  each  topic, 
several  are  underlined  to  provide  a core  and  to  ensure  that  the  class 
has  some  commonality  of  background.  The  reading  list  covers  a wide 
range  of  approaches,  including  biological,  behavioral,  philosophical, 
and  legal  material,  as  well  as  technical  and  diagnostic  procedures. 

Each  student  must  indicate  in  writing  the  nature  of  the  problem, 
the  underlying  issues  in  the  case,  and  how  he  would  effect  a solution. 
Each  student  then  receives  a composite  response  sheet  comprising  all 
student  responses  and  is  asked  to  review  his  own  position  in  the  light 
of  the  reaction  of  his  peers,  defending  those  of  his  responses  that 
deviate  iVom  the  cluster  responses,  citing  authority,  again  in  writing. 
The  student  submits  this  second  response  sheet  to  the  audiovisual 
department  where  he  is  then  permitted  to  view  a videotaped  version 
of  the  problem. 

Until  now  he  has  been  considering  a static  case  involving  “facts” 
and  characters.  Xhe  videotape  introduces  the  dynamics  of  interaction 
among  the  characters,  their  differing  personalities,  their  perception 
of  the  situation,  the  non-verbal  communication  occurring  in  the  sit- 
uation that  is  so  vital  an  aspect  of  many  problem  situations,  and 
last  but  not  least,  a time  dimension  is  added,  lending  a great  deal 
more  depth  to  the  problem. 

On  the  basis  of  his  reaction  to  the  videotaped  version  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  student  is  again  asked  to  jot  down  his  decisions  concerning 
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the  nature  of  the  problem,  the  issues  involved,  and  the  most  appro- 
priate solution.  Again  he  receives  a composite  group  response  sheet 
and  must  defend,  in  a reaction  paper,  his  personal  position  as  well  as 
indicate  further  responses  based  on  the  group  reaction  to  the  video- 
tape. When  he  turns  in  this  reaction  paper  he  receives  the  next  topic 

and  case,  and  repeats  the  procedure. 

Five  topics  are  presented  in  this  manner  during  the  first  ten  weeks 
of  the  term,  and  during  the  eleventh  week  the  total  class  meets  to 
take  the  final  examination,  which  consists  of  viewing  a sixth  video- 
taped problem  and  writing  a reaction  paper  in  class  indicating  the 
nature  ol  the  problem,  the  underlying  issues,  and  the  most  appropri- 
ate solution. 

Two  other  aspects  of  th<;  course  should  be  mentioned  at  this  point. 
The  first  is  that  students  are  required  to  write  an  outside  reading 
paper  which  is  due  the  fourth  week  of  the  course.  The  paper  serves 
the  purpose  of  immersing  the  student  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
course  early  in  the  semester.  He  is  asked  to  analyze,  compare,  and 
evaluate  the  position  of  twelve  authors  from  tl  e reading  list  with  re- 
gard to  one  of  several  relevant  subjects  covered  in  the  course.  The 
other  point  I wish  to  make  clear  is  that  the  instructor  is  available  for 
personal  consultation  throughout  the  semester. 

Course  Content 

The  content  for  this  course  is  indicated  in  the  t;tle  of  my  paper  — 
The  Physician’s  Responsibility  to  the  Patient.  This  particular  choice 
of  subject  matter  is  appropriate  to  two  different  situations.  Originally, 
it  was  conceived  for  the  undergraduate  medical  student’s  need  to  con- 
sider conflicting  value  systems.  This  fact  of  life,  which  he  will  fre- 
quently have  to  deal  with  in  practice,  is  seldom  made  a formal  part  of 
the  medical  school  curriculum.  The  Institute  of  Pennsylvania  Hospi- 
tal, however,  now  view  these  materials  as  useful  for  the  continuing 
education  course  in  Psychiatry  for  general  practitioners. 

The  five  cases  presented  in  this  course  include:  “The  Heart  Pa- 
tient,’* in  which  a physician  is  called  in  on  an  emergency  basis  to 
handle  another  doctor’s  patient  and  makes  a radically  different 
diagnosis  of  the  problem;  “Crochety  Mr.  Smith,’’  in  which  the  family 
of  a man  the  practitioner  has  treated  for  many  years  wants  the  doctor 
to  help  have  the  man  committed ; “The  Dying  Patient,’’  in  which  the 
new  attending  physician  must  deal  with  his  first  terminal  patient, 
“The  Malpractice  Suit,’’  in  which  the  physician  must  decide  whether 
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to  go  along  with  the  advice  of  his  iiisurance  agent  to  settle  out  of 
court;  and  “Problem  Children,”  a case  dealing  with  community 
structure  and  the  reporting  of  venereal  disease.  A copy  of  this  last 
case  is  enclosed  with  this  paper. 

The  Videotape  Simulation  Technitiiue 

1 am  reminded  at  this  point  of  the  big  church  wedding  that  was 
progressing  along  the  usual  course  until  the  minister  intoned  the 
traditional  words  “let  him  speak  now,  or  forever  hold  his  peace,”  at 
which  point  a tall,  lanky  citizen  got  up  and  said,  “Wal  now,  if  nobody 
else  plans  to  speak  up,  I’d  like  to  say  just  a few  words  about  Texas!” 
1 think  that  it  might  be  much  more  appropriate  for  me  to  say  a few 
words  about  videotape  simulation  before  telling  you  how  we  have 
set  up  the  experimental  comparison  between  teaching  a course 
through  videotape  simulation  and  teaching  it  in  the  self-instructional 
mode. 

The  object  of  videotape  simulation  is  to  make  use  of  the  positive 
values  of  role  playing  without  such  hampering  side  effects  as  em- 
barrassment to  the  players,  group  reluctance  to  tear  apart  the  per- 
formance, and  inability  to  get  outside  the  part  and  com  nent  on  the 
action  while  it  »s  taking  place  (2).  P.ole  players  are  selected  in  advance 
and  given  the  written  case  for  study.  At  a convenient  time  before 
class  they  assemble  to  tape  the  problem  and  are  at  this  time  assigned 
their  individual  roles.  Each  is  asked  to  use  this  two  or  three  sentence 
statement  as  a point  of  departure,  drawing  on  his  experience,  read- 
ings, and  perception  of  the  developing  situation  for  elaboration. 
Each  is  reminded  that  the  point  of  the  exercise  is  to  get  at  the  under- 
lying issues  so  as  to  help  the  group  better  understand  the  dynamics 
of  the  problem.  With  no  more  instruction  than  this,  role  playing 
begins.  Situations  and  timing  are  usually  suggested,  but  may  be  left 
up  to  the  players. 

The  entire  problem  is  usually  taped  in  less  than  thirty  minutes. 
Players  are  allowed  in  the  taping  studio  only  while  on  camera,  and 
no  other  students  are  about.  Tapes  may  be  made  anywhere.  Class- 
rooms, studios,  motel  rooms,  or  offices  are  equally  appropriate,  since 
no  props  are  needed  and  players  become  so  completely  immersed  in 
the  problem  within  the  first  thirty  seconds  that  nothing  distracts  them. 

The  taped  problem  is  played  back  to  the  class  discussion  group 
after  they  have  first  consideied the  case  in  its  written  form  and  formed 
tentative  conclusions  about  the  nature  of  the  problem,  the  issues  in- 
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volved,  and  possible  solutions.  The  role  players  are  now  just  an- 
other part  of  the  group  and  can  comment  as  freely  as  the  rest  on 
various  aspects  of  the  tape.  In  addition,  however,  they  are  resource 
people  who  can  explain  some  of  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  their 
actions.  Since  the  discussion  leader  can  start,  stop,  reverse,  or  replay 
portions  of  the  tape,  it  is  possible  to  follow  several  simultaneous 
lines  of  action,  concentrate  on  nonverbal  communication,  and/or 
stop  the  tape  and  attempt  to  anticipate  the  next  move.  The  house 
rule  is  that  anyone  can  stop  the  tape  by  raising  his  hand. 

The  group  disassociates  the  tape  images  from  its  peers  and  seems  to 
have  little  difficulty  in  dispassionately  getting  directly  to  the  point 
without  fear  of  bruising  egos.  At  the  same  time  the  students  continue 
to  share  a sense  of  involvement,  a need  to  work  the  problem  through 
together  to  a satisfactory  conclusion.  After  the  class  discussion  each 
participant  is  asked  to  write  a two  page  (maximum)  typed  double- 
spaced reaction  paper.  This  paper  is  open  ended.  Students  are  en- 
couraged to  react  to  whatever  seems  important  about  the  course  at 
the  moment,  the  case,  the  players,  the  solutions,  the  discussion,  the 
methodology,  or  the  reading  list.  The  kind  of  outside  reading  paper 
mentioned  previously  is  also  required  in  this  course  format,  which  is 
otherwise  actually  very  similar  to  the  self-instructional  mode,  in  that 
it  alternates  theory  and  problem  sessions  and  has  the  same  goals, 
which  are  to  acquaint  siudents  with  the  parameters  of  the  subject, 
including  the  various  theoretical  positions  with  regard  to  it,  and  to 
give  them  first  hand,  “gut-level”  experience  at  dealing  with  typical 
problems  in  the  area. 

Experimental  Design 

The  purpose  of  the  experiment  is  to  find  out  whether  students  in 
the  self-instructional  section  of  the  course  do  as  well  on  the  final  ex- 
amination as  students  in  the  videotape  simulation  (or  control)  sec- 
tion. Three  hypotheses  suggest  themselves  with  regard  to  the  experi- 
mental group:  1)  that  informal  structure  will  develop  within  the 
group  to  replace  the  missing  formal  structure;  2)  that  informal  dis- 
cussion clusters  will  develop  within  the  group  to  replace  the  missing 
formal  discussion  sessions;  and  3)  that  a convergence  of  responses 
will  occur  over  the  length  of  the  semester. 

The  experimental  subjects  will  be  chosen  on  a random  basis  from 
the  class  of  46  students.  Every  other  student  will  become  a section 
B”  student  as  he  en?  rs  the  room  during  the  first  class  session.  He 
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will  be  handed  a red  3x5  card  instead  of  a white  one.  When  all  stu- 
dents are  seated,  those  who  have  red  cards  will  be  told  that  because 
of  its  large  size  the  class  is  being  split  into  two  sections.  They  will 
then  be  asked  to  leave  the  room  and  return  in  90  minutes.  The  re- 
maining control  section  will  then  receive  the  usual  orientation  brief- 
ing, which  takes  90  minutes.  The  experimental  section  will  then  get 
its  90  minute  orientation  briefing.  Both  sections  will  cover  exactly 
the  same  material,  but  in  different  order.  Having  taught  the  course 
four  times,  each  time  using  a different  order  of  presentation,  I am 
relatively  certain  this  will  not  introduce  an  unwanted  variable. 

There  will  be  several  major  differences  in  the  two  sections.  The 
control  section  will  make  and  view  tapes.  The  experimental  section 
will  only  view  tapes.  The  control  section  will  have  both  formal  theory 
discussions  and  formal  problem  discussions.  The  experimental  sec- 
tion will  have  no  formal  discussions.  The  control  section  will  write 
reaction  papers  only  after  each  videotape  discussion.  The  experimen- 
tal section  will  write  two  responses  to  each  case  and  also  two  re- 
sponses to  each  videotape.  The  control  section  will  write  an  abstract 
paper  due  near  the  end  of  the  semester,  involving  the  chapter  by 
chapter  abstracting  of  the  work  of  any  five  authors  on  the  reading 
list.  The  experimental  sectior  will  not  write  an  abstract.  The  control 
section  will  have  to  meet  a specific  schedule  at  only  ten  points  in 
time  during  the  semester.  The  experimental  section  will  have  to  meet 
a schedule  at  25  points  during  the  semester,  although  five  of  these 
points  will  each  be  self-selected  within  three  days  (the  points  at 
which  they  view  the  five  videotapes). 

Both  sections  will  view  the  final  exam  tape  simultaneously  and 
record  their  reactions  in  class,  indicating  what  they  consider  to  be 
the  problem,  what  they  believe  the  issues  to  be,  and  how  they  feel  the 
problem  can  be  most  appropriately  resolved.  A jury  of  experts  will 
also  view  the  videotape,  come  to  a consensus  on  these  points,  and 
then  evaluate  the  student  responses  as  a means  of  comparing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  two  methods.  A six  month  followup  is  planned, 
to  be  conducted  in  a similar  manner,  to  compare  retention  under  the 
two  modes  of  presentation. 

Students  will  be  given  a questionnaire  consisting  largely  of  open- 
ended  questions  aimed  at  determining  their  general  reaction  to  the 
experimental  teaching  method,  particularly  with  respect  to  its  open- 
endedness  and  to  student  interaction  during  the  t^urse.  It  should  be 
possible  to  determine  whether  the  hypotheses  regarding  the  develop- 
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ment  of  informal  structure  and  informal  discussion  groups  were  cor- 
rect as  a result  of  student  responses  to  the  questionnaire  which  will  be 
handed  to  the  student  as  he  leaves  the  examination  room  with  the 
understanding  that  when  he  brings  it  to  ihe  office  he  will  receive  his 
grade  in  exchange  for  the  completed  questionnaire. 
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Videotape  Case  No.  5 

Problem  Children  . u i. 

Dr  Brown  has  just  recently  set  up  practice  in  Small  City.  He  has 
becsi  most  fortunate  in  being  introduced  to  the  community  by  an  old 
college  friend,  Joe  Fuller,  who  is  the  county  judge,  a vestryman  m the 
Episcopal  church,  and  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  com- 
munity hospital.  Dr.  Brown  is  very  likeable  as  well  as  being  an  ex- 
ceptionally able  internist  and  diagnostician  and  his  practice  has 

grown  swiftly.  • • cr  iiev’c 

In  the  midst  of  this  success  a sticky  problem  has  arisen.  Joe  ru 

teenage  son  came  to  the  office  a few  minutes  ago  with  the  Episcopa 

rector’s  daughter.  A look  at  their  faces  first  led  Dr.  Brown  to  suspect 

that  the  girl  was  pregnant.  Instead,  they  expressed  the  suspicion  that 

they  had  a social  disease.  Examination  proved  them  right -both  are 

infected  with  gonorrhea.  They  came  to  him  rather  than  to  their  family 

physician  because  they  wanted  to  keep  the  matter  private.  Dr.  Brown 

spoke  to  each  one  privately  while  treating  them  and  discovered,  to 

his  surprise,  that  each  assumed  responsibility  for  infecting  the  other. 

Each  acknowledged  other  contacts,  mentioning  the  names  of  other 

influential  families  in  the  city. 

Dr  Brown  is  aware  of  his  responsibility  to  report  cases  of  venereal 
disease  to  the  county  health  officer  for  follow  up.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  feels  a personal  responsibility  to  the  people  involved,  and  since 
he  is  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  county  health  officer  bu  as 
heard  several  rather  derogatory  remarks  about  the  way  m "e 

discharges  his  office.  Dr.  Brown  is  hesitant  to  involve  him  in  the  situ- 
ation. Although  las  never  heard  of  a case  in  which  a scandal 
actually  resulted  from  such  a report.  Dr.  Brown  is  very  sensitive 
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the  kind  of  upheaval  that  could  result  if  word  of  such  a situation  as 
this  ever  did  get  around. 

Sequence 


TAKE  I — Doctor,  Rector’s  Daughter,  Judge’s  Son. 


Open  ended  insofar  as  time  is  concerned.  Could  be  ten  to  thirty  min- 
utes depending  on  whether  or  not  Doctor  presses  them  to  either  bring 
in  the  parents  or  allow  him  to  speak  to  them  privately. 

TAKE  II  — Participants  depend  on  outcome  of  Take  1. 

If  students  resolve  problem  in  I then  there  is  no  II.  Should  not  run 
over  thirty  minutes  no  matter  how  long  I is. 

Assigrnmeni  Sheet : Dr.  Brown 

You  are  really  in  a dilemma.  As  a physician  you  are  duty  bound  to 
report  VD  cases  to  the  county  health  officer,  yet  you  are  afraid  that 
in  a small  city  like  this  the  story  of  the  judge’s  son  and  the  rector’s 
daughter  might  be  just  too  juicy  to  keep  quiet,  especially  since  a num- 
ber of  other  notable  families  are  also  involved.  Should  you  reveal  to 
the  boy  and  girl  that  each  has  been  involved  with  other  young  people 
sexually?  If  you  go  to  their  parents  this  will  certainly  come  out,  and 
unless  you  do  so  without  consulting  the  kids,  they  will  find  out  then. 
Can  you  ethically  go  to  the  parents  without  consulting  them?  Since 
they  are  minors,  do  you  have  a duty  to  involve  the  families?  Can  the 
medical  problem  be  handled  without  going  to  the  health  officer? 
What  are  the  moral  implications  of  protecting  the  families  involved? 
Are  you  willing  to  take  responsibility  for  potentially  exposing  these 
families  to  a public  scandal,  especially  the  rector  and  the  judge,  who 
are  particularly  vulnerable?  What  are  the  ethics  of  the  situation? 

Elaborate  as  you  see  fit,  based  on  your  own  training,  experience, 
and  perception  of  the  situation.  Remember  that  our  aim  is  to  uncover 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  physician’s  responsi- 
bility to  the  patient. 

Assignment  Sheet : The  Judge’s  Son 
I don’t  know  what  Dad  would  do,  aside  from  skinning  me  alive. 
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That’s  why  we’ve  got  to  keep  it  secret.  I don’t  see  why  the  doctor  has 
to  go  stirring  up  trouble  by  filing  a report  and  getting  a lot  of  other 
people  involved.  I wouldn’t  have  mentioned  any  other  names  if  I had 
had  any  idea  somebody  was  likely  to  be  going  around  to  talk  to  them. 
It’s  bound  to  get  out  if  they  talk  to  everybody.  If  someone  else  is  in- 
fected too  that  is  that  person’s  problem.  We  took  care  of  it  ourselves. 
So  can  other  individuals. 

Elaborate  in  any  way  you  choose,  drawing  on  your  training,  read- 
ing, experience,  and  perception  of  the  situation.  Our  aim  is  to  bring 
out  as  many  issues  as  possible  in  the  area  of  the  physician's  responsi- 
bility to  the  patient. 

Assignment  Sheet : The  Rector’s  Daughter 

We  came  to  you  in  good  faith,  expecting  you  to  respect  our  pri- 
vacy. We  could  have  one  to  another  town  or  I could  have  come  in 
alone  and  sworn  I got  it  from  a toilet  seat.  I answered  your  questions 
honestly — you  can’t  ethically  turn  around  and  tell  me  about  your 
responsibility  to  society.  Your  responsibility  is  to  me.  If  you  were 
even  to  breathe  this  to  my  father  he  would  be  likely  to  preach  a ser- 
mon about  it  next  Sunday.  Sometimes  I think  he’s  more  fundamental- 
ist than  Episcopalian.  He  would  want  to  take  full  responsibility  for 
“letting  me  down.”  If  you  make  a report  to  someone  else,  then  I will 
be  responsible  for  having  violated  their  confidence.  1 don’t  think  you 
have  the  right. 

Elaborate  in  any  way  you  see  fit.  Draw  on  your  training,  experi- 
ence, and  perception  of  the  situation  to  uncover  the  issues  involved  in 
the  physician’s  responsibility  to  the  patient. 

Assignment  Sheet : The  Judge 

Thank  goodness  the  kids  decided  to  go  to  Brown.  At  least  this  way 
we  have  some  opportunity  to  consider  and  perhaps  influence  the 
situation.  If  they  had  gone  somewhere  else  who  knows  what  might 
have  happened.  Surely  Brown  realizes  that  this  sort  of  thing  must  be 
handled  privately.  If  my  political  opponents  got  wind  of  it  I’d  be 
finished.  I know  the  records  in  the  health  department  are  supposed  to 
be  confidential,  but  I don’t  want  to  take  the  chance  if  it  can  be  avoid- 
ed. I feel  sure  all  the  families  involved  will  cooperate,  so  that  from  the 
medical  standpoint  Brown  can  take  care  of  the  situation.  Too  much 
is  at  stake  to  do  it  any  other  way. 
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Elaborate  in  any  way  you  choose.  Use  your  training,  your  experi- 
ence, y jur  imagination,  your  perception  of  the  situation.  Remember, 
our  aim  is  to  uncover  as  many  as  possible  of  the  issues  involved  in  the 
physician’s  responsibility  to  the  patient. 

Assignment  Sheet : The  Rector 

You  are  numb.  While  you  appreciate  the  reasons  for  Dr.  Brown 
discussing  the  situation  with  you  and  the  judge,  you  realize  that  the 
decision  is  really  his  to  make,  and  you  almost  wish  he  had  not  spoken 
to  you  aboi'J  it,  for  now  you  have  the  burden  without  the  decision- 
making power.  Somewhere  you  have  failed  your  daughter.  Surely 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  Dr.  Brown’s  mind  about  how  he  should 
proceed.  He  would  have  no  compunction  if  the  children  involved 
were  from  poor  lower  class  families.  “Lo,  how  the  mighty  have 
fallen!”  It  is  a bitter  pill  to  swallow,  but  apparently  it  is  God’s  will. 

Elaborate  as  you  see  fit.  Use  your  own  experience,  your  readings, 
your  perception  of  the  developing  situation  to  get  at  as  many  of  the 
issues  as  possible,  to  enlarge  out  understanding  of  the  physician’s 
responsibility  to  the  patient. 
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JOHN  GRAVES,  O.B.E.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.» 


If  teaching  is  not  effective,  it  is  a waste  of  time:  we  should  fire  the 
teacher,  not  the  student.  Not  everyone  learns  in  the  same  way -some 
leam  best  by  reading,  others  by  doing,  others  by  listening  or  dis- 
cussion. There  is  no  one  perfect  method.  Some  techniques  are  more 
suitable  for  a particular  subject  or  for  a particular  person,  but  a wide 
variety  should  be  available  to  the  learner.  Many  stciies  have  been 
made  in  this  area:  Asher  (1)  (teaching  physiology);  Owen  (2)  electro- 
cardiography); Joyce  (3)  (pharmocology);  Greenhill  (4)  (naval 
studies);  and  Postlethwait  (5)  (botany)  have  compared  the  effects  of 
different  techniques  and  different  types  of  student. 

One  problem  is  that  teachers  tend  to  come  from  the  top  half  of  the 
class  and  so  fail  to  understand  the  difficulties  of  less  gifted  people.  If 
a principle  seems  clear  to  them  they  may  not  sec  that  others  need  a 
diagram  or  laborious  explanations.  I have  often  tried  to  demonstrate 
this  to  teachers  (6)  but  Abercrombie’s  '-ook  (7)  “The  Anatomy  of 

Judgment  is  perhaps  the  best  work  on  misunderstanding  between 
teacher  and  taught. 

Teachers  must  teach,  but  (as  Miller  (8)  emphasises)  it  is  learning 
that  is  the  active  process  and  only  the  student  can  do  it.  So  we  shali 
do  well  to  think,  regarding  a given  objective,  “how  can  the  studeni 
understand  and  learn  this?”  rather  than  “how  can  we  teach  this?”. 
Whenever  a method  involves  a student  in  some  active  effort  oflearn- 
ing  or  checking  what  he  has  learned,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  successful. 
This  s shown  in  computer  teaching  (9, 10)  and  in  programmed  teach- 
ing (11).  However,  if  we  have  used  a particular  technique  and  found 
it  useful,  we  must  not  conclude  that  it  is  the  only  useful  technique. 
Enthusiasts  can  eadly  lose  their  lense  of  propor'Jon. 
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The  Physicians’  Need  for  Continuing  Education 

It  was  as  a member  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Royal 
College  of  General  Practitioners  that  I first  became  involved  in 
teaching.  I helped  analyse  a survey  into  the  needs  of  general  practi- 
tioners in  Britain  for  continuing  education  in  1956  (12).  Their  prob- 
lems were  those  of  community  doctors  everywhere;  not  enough  time; 
no  suitable  courses;  no  deputy,  and— ominously— loss  of  the  habit  of 
regular  study.  These  findings  reflect  those  of  Peterson  (13)  in  North 
Carolina  in  1954.  Most  felt  the  need  but  did  not  know  how  to  start. 

In  the  decade  that  has  followed,  we  have  seen  in  Britain  a remark- 
able upsurge  of  interest  in  continuing  education  (comparable  to  your 
Regional  Medical  Program)  culminating  in  the  building  of  hundreds 
of  teaching  centers  in  community  hospitals.  A national  conference  on 
the  building,  administration,  and  financing  of  these  centers  was  held 
last  year  (14).  Financial  help  on  a generous  scale  (though  not  usually 
adequate  for  elaborate  hardware  such  as  computers)  has  come  from 
government  and  commercial  sources  and— significantly  — from  the 
local  doctor’s  own  pocket. 

How  the  Recording  Service  Started 

To  return  to  1956,  I was  at  that  time  involved  in  many  teaching 
projects  for  general  pracritionwfs  and  was  convinced  of  the  need 
(especially  among  isolated  up-country  doctors)  for  regular  oppor- 
tunities for  study  rather  than  attendance  perhaps  once  a year  at  a 
formal  course.  If  they  could  not  attend  meetings,  could  we  not  take 
meetings  to  them?  So  1 had  the  idea  of  tape-recording  meetings  and 
loaning  the  tapes.  Almost  at  once  we  discovered  that  it  was  not  only 
the  isolated  doctors  who  needed  help,  and  also  that  recordings  made 
at  meetings  were  not  as  good  as  commissioned  talks  made  in  the 
studio.  But  that  is  how  it  started,  and  by  1958  (15)  it  was  obvious  that 
there  was  a real  need  for  this  kind  of  service.  Our  original  tapes  v,ere 
not  very  good  but  peo;>le  liked  them  and  loudly  asked  for  mere.  We 
are  still  astonished  by  the  continuing  cry  for  “more!”  which  keeps 
growing  although  we  do  virtually  no  advertising.  The  demand  — from 
new  kinds  of  learners,  and  for  new  kinds  of  material— is  such  that 
we  can  barely  keep  up  with  its  growth,  although  we  have  greatly  en- 
larged our  staff  and  equipment. 

Essentials  of  a Good  Audiotape 

We  have  always  tried  to  satisfy  these  criteria: 
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1.  The  material  (lecture,  talk,  d'scussion,  description  of  visuals) 
TTiust  be  informal  and  intimate  as  if  speaking  to  a small  group. 

2.  The  audience  must  be  defined,  and  the  material  suitable  for  it. 

3.  Acoustic  quality  and  general  style  and  finish  must  be  very 
good. 

4.  It  must  be  spoken  by  the  original  author  (or  interest  and  con- 
viction will  be  lacking). 

5.  Slides  should  be  used  to  accompany  tapes  wherever  possible. 

6.  Slides  must  be  of  very  good  quality. 

7.  The  best  audiotapes  are  those  that  stimulate  argument,  dis- 
cussion, and  further  reading,  rather  than  those  that  attempt  to 
cover  a subject  completely. 

Value  of  Comments  and  Criticism 

We  felt  so  strongly  about  the  need  for  high  quality  subject  matter, 
recording,  and  photography  that  we  wrote  a book  (16)  to  answer  the 
questions  we  were  always  being  asked  about  these  things. 

(Several  extracts  from  typical  audiotapes  were  played  at  the  meet- 
ing). 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  our  listeners,  who  have  never  failed  to 
stimulate  us  with  critical  comment  and  suggestions,  and  in  our  col- 
leagues who  are  using  audiotape  in  various  ways  in  medical  teaching. 

I now  feel  equally  fortunate  in  being  able  to  travel  round  the  U.S.A. 
to  meet  other  colleagues  using  audiovisual  and  self-instructional 
techniques,  especially  at  ihis  lonference  in  Rochester.  We  have  our- 
selves held  two  conferences  on  the  use  of  audiotape  : the  first  in  1963 

(17)  when  the  method  was  beginning  to  be  used  by  a number  of  dif- 
ferent organizations  in  Britain,  and  the  second  in  June  of  this  year 

(18)  to  celebrate  the  tenth  year  of  our  own  service. 

Some  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  audiotape  teaching  that  have 
arisen  from  listener's  cornments  have  been:  its  increasing  use  by 
small  discussion  groups  in  hospital  common  rooms  and  in  doctors’ 
own  homes  (this  has  become  so  popular  that  we  wrot'?:^  a short  guide 

(19)  to  help  people  start  up  a group);  increased  use  oJ  illustrations; 
question-and-answer  tapes  with  pictures  and  problems  of  diagnosis; 
and  soon  we  hope  to  make  tapes  for  self-testing  with  multiple -choice 
questions. 

Arguments  for  the  Use  of  Audiotape  with  Slides 

I would  not  for  a moment  suggest  that  audiotape  is  a better  teach- 
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ing  medium  than  others  in  current  use.  But  it  does  have  certain  ad- 
vantages which  merit  it  being  given  a larger  place  than  at  present  in 
our  teaching  programs: 

L It  is  cheap,  easy  to  use  and  distribute  by  post,  or  around  the 
teaching  center. 

2.  Though  providing  a permanent  record  without  any  process- 
ing, it  can  be  erased,  altered,  and  re-used  again  and  again.  Mul- 
tiple copies  can  be  made  and  erased  for  classroom  use. 

3.  Teachers’  time  is  saved  for  more  valuable  tasks  such  as  indi- 
vidual tutoring  and  group  discussion.  The  best  use  is  made  of 
good  teachers,  and  time  and  effort  spent  perfecting  a lecture  are 
not  lost  after  one  occasi( 

4.  The  learner’s  eyes  are  freed  to  concentrate  on  visuals  or 
practical  work  while  instruction  comes  through  the  ear.  This  is 
an  ideal  wry  of  demonstrating  collections  of  slides,  or  objects  in 
a museum. 

5.  Recordings  of  patients  can,  for  instance,  demonstrate  sounds, 
voices,  histories  and  interviews,  collections  of  similar  or  rare 
cases,  conditions  before  and  after  treatment.  They  can  be  com- 
bined with  photographs.  X-rays,  case-histories,  and  other  docu- 
mentation as  a permanent  collection  in  the  school. 

6.  For  individual  study,  the  listener  can  stop,  go  back,  replay, 
make  notes  and  responses,  study  visual  and  other  material  and 
work  at  his  own  pace. 

7.  For  group  study,  a tape  provides  the  material  for  discussion 
without  the  distraction  of  the  speaker’s  actual  presence.  The 
group  can  feel  free  to  criticise  and  disagree. 

8.  Recordings  can  bring  famous  men  and  occasions  to  the 
homes  of  students  and  doctors  in  remote  places. 

I think  it  is  high  time  that  medical  school  and  hospital  libraries  in- 
cluded audio-visual  material  as  well  as  books.  Using  headphones  and 
individual  study  carrels  (5)  a student  can  work  with  all  the  necessary 
material  at  hand.  Many  universities  have  devised  complicated  hard- 
ware for  use  in  this  way,  but  I would  make  a plea  for  simple  equip- 
ment wherever  possible,  to  encourage  exchange  of  material  between 
schools —surely  one  of  the  most  valuable  uses  of  this  medium. 

The  Royal  Collegre  of  General  Practitioners*  Sound  Library 

Perhaps  I may  finish  with  a few  facts  about  my  own  library  of 
audiotapes.  Now  ten  years  oid,  this  is  a non-profit-making  subsidiary 
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(supported  partly  by  grants,  partly  by  loan  charges)  of  the  Royal 
College  of  General  Practitioners.  My  wife  and  I,  both  in  part-time 
general  medical  practice,  run  it  with  a staff  of  eight,  using  good  pro- 
fessional recording,  copying,  and  photographic  equipment. 

We  now  have  nearly  400  different  recordings,  the  average  playing 
time  being  30  minutes,  with  an  average  of  20  illustrations.  Originally 
only  for  general  practice,  tapes  row  also  cover  specialist  and  nursing 
subjects  and  are  lent  to  people  in  every  branch  of  medicine  ail  over 
the  world.  The  service  is  almost  entirely  postal,  loans  now  numbering 
about  10,000  a year,  with  a known  annual  audience  of  over  50,000, 
but  as  an  increasing  number  of  centers  now  heve  tapes  on  permanent 
loan  for  regular  use  and  do  not  give  us  listening  figures,  this  audience 
must,  in  fact,  be  very  much  larger.  The  scale  of  this  demand,  made  on 
a small  non*commercial  service  that  does  almost  no  advertising,  and 
has  none  of  the  teaching  resources  of  a medical  school,  suggests  that 
here  is  a real  need  that  should  be  considered  by  anyone  planning 

programs  of  continuing  education. 

Most  of  our  tapes  we  have  planned,  recorded  and  produced  our- 
selves. But  now  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  include  an  increasing  num- 
ber made  by  medical  schools,  notably  by  Dr.  R.  McG.  Harden  of 
Glasgow,  whose  paper  you  have  heard  today.  We  hope  one  day  to 
have  tapes  from  many  medical  schools,  including  American  schools. 

1 hope  to  track  some  down  while  I am  over  here.  I should  be  very 
happy  to  hear  from  anyone  who  would  like  us  to  include  his  material 
in  our  library,  or  who  would  like  to  borrow  any  of  those  that  we  have, 
or  to  have  more  information  about  the  service. 
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Self 'Instruction  Using  an  Audiovisual 
Tutor  Machine 


R.  McG.  HARDEN* 

Sir  George  Pickering  reported  a number  of  years  ago  a visitor  to 
Britain  who  said  “no  country  has  produced  so  many  excellent  analy- 
ses of  the  defects  of  medical  education  as  has  Britain — and  no 
country  has  done  less  to  implement  them.”  I feel  certain  that  should 
this  gentleman  revisit  us  he  would  be  impressed  by  the  increasing 
efforts  being  made  particularly  in  the  field  of  audiovisual  aids.  Evi- 
dence of  this  is  the  newly  formed  Education  Section  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine,  the  new  British  Journal  of  Medical  Education, 
and  the  activities  of  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Medical  Edu- 
cation. 

In  Glasgow  four  years  ago  it  became  obvious  that  our  undergrad- 
uate and  postgraduate  teaching  commitments  could  no  longer  be  mtt 
using  conventional  methods.  There  was,  in  short,  a need  for  sorr.e 
self-instruction  technique  which  could  be  used  within  the  depart- 
ment of  medicine  for  individual  student  instruction  and  at  the  sanie 
time  be  appropriate  to  the  General  Practitioner  who  was  unable  to 
leave  his  practice  for  more  than  an  occasional  visit  to  the  teaching 
hospital.  We  decided  that  the  system  to  be  adopted  should  fulfill 
certain  criteria.  (See  Table  1). 

Firstly,  the  material  should  be  readily  available  for  repeated  use:  it 
should  be  as  available  as  the  textbook  on  the  library  shelf,  able  to  be 
used  immediately  in  the  librai-y  or  borrowed  for  use  later. 

Secondly,  the  system  should  use  both  sound  and  vision  and  these 
should  be  automatically  synchronised. 

Thirdly,  the  materials  used  should  allow  corrections  to  be  easily 
made.  In  this  way  the  content  could  be  updated  either  because  of  ad- 
vances in  medical  knowledge  or  for  other  reasons.  For  example,  an 
otherwise  excellent  nurs  ng  film  may  have  to  be  discarded  simply 

♦Lecturer  in  Medicine,  Gardiner  Institute  of  Medicine,  Western  Infirmary,  Glasgow, 
Scotland* 
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Table  I 

Ci’i'tex'ia  for  a Self-Instructrional  System 


1.  Readily  available  for  repeated  use 

2.  Sound  & Vision  - automatically  synchronised 

3.  Corrections  easily  made 

4.  Equipment  standard  and  inexpensive 

5 . Within  Resources  of  University  Department 

because  of  a change  in  fashion.  The  reaction  to  a serious  film  in 
which  the  nurses  are  wearing  skirts  6 inches  too  long  may  be  only  one 
of  amusement  and  the  message  is  lost. 

Fourthly,  the  equipment  should  be  standard  and  inexpensive. 

Finally,  and  very  important,  the  preparation  and  production  of  the 
material  should  be  within  the  resources  of  a University  department. 
By  all  means  let  centers  exchange  their  material— this  should  be  en- 
couraged~but  let  each  center  be  capable  of  production  of  its  own. 
Even  if  central  pools  of  material  were  available  — which  they  are  not 
— some  material  is  best  produced  locally.  A library  wit!  >nly  a few 
good  books  is  little  used.  This  is  the  main  defect  today  of  pro- 
grammed texts.  Only  using  the  system  I shall  describe,  has  it  been 
possible  for  us  to  build  up  a reasonably  comprehensive  collection  of 
material  covering  most  aspects  of  medicine. 

The  system  we  have  adopted  uses  sound,  recorded  on  magnetic 
tape,  synchronised  automatically  with  35  mm  coloured  slides.  (See 
Figure  1).  A tape  recorder  and  automatic  projector  — standard  equip- 
ment in  most  departments  — were  mounted  on  a cabinet  along  v/ith  a 
Philips  synchroniser.  With  this,  impulses  were  recorded  on  the  second 
track  of  the  tape.  During  playback  these  impulses  operated  a relay 
thus  allowing  slides  to  be  automatically  shown  in  synchronisation 
with  the  sound  commentary. 

This  is  a diagram  (Figure  2)  of  the  same  system.  The  tape  recorder, 
projector  and  synchroniser  are  permanently  connected  as  shown. 
Using  the  remote  control  lead  the  projector  can  also  be  used  for 
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standard  lectures  without  disconnecting  any  of  the  wires.  This  system 
does,  Itowever,  have  certain  disadvantages.  It  occupies  an  entire  lec- 
ture room  when  in  use.  For  the  novice  the  projector  and  tape  re- 
corder are  not  easy  to  operate.  There  seemed  therefore  a need  for  a 
more  compact  machine  with  the  projector,  tape  recorder  and  syn- 
chroniser combined  in  one  cabinet. 

The  Kindermann  tutor  (Figure  3)  is  such  a machine.  It  incorpo- 
rates a tape  recorder  with  built  in  synchroniser,  an  automatic  pro- 
jector, and  back  screen  projection.  Two  machines  are  permanently 
available  in  our  library.  Using  a ‘pimple  set  of  instructions  mounted 
on  the  machine  and  with  the  comt  ols  clearly  labelled,  even  the  first- 
time user  requires  noadditional  instruction  in  operation  ofthe  machine. 


PROJECTOR 


/ 

PROJECTOR 

REMOTE 

CONTROL 


TO  MAINS 


IMPULSES  FROM 
SYNCHRONISER 


SYNCHRONISER 


TAPE  RECORDER 
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The  student  obtains  a tape  along  with  the  appropriate  tray  of  slides 
from  the  librarian.  The  tape  is  easily  loaded  on  the  sprocket  and  does 
not  require  to  be  fed  through  a separate  synchroniser.  The  slide  tray 
is  easily  loaded  on  the  projector.  The  slides  are  never  handled  and 
even  if  the  tray  is  turned  upside  down  they  are  prevented  from  slip- 
ping by  spring  clips.  Once  started,  the  tape  and  slides  automatically 
proceed  until  the  end  of  the  lecture  is  reached.  There  is  a pause  button 
control  on  the  machine  and  a control  for  **blacking  out”  the  picture. 
The  student  can,  therefore,  stop,  think,  make  notes  and  test  his  mem- 
ory. For  use  in  the  library  the  external  speaker  is  silenced  and  head- 
phones are  used. 

In  most  instances  the  emphasis  should  be  on  the  visual  material 
and  the  script  should  be  written  around  the  slides.  The  presentation  is 
dull  and  uninteresting  if  these  are  not  var*ed.  They  should  be  in  col- 
our where  possible  and  should  include  clinical  photographs,  X-rays, 
and  ECOs.  Diagrams  should  be  used  to  emphasize  some  symptom  or 
to  summarize  important  points. 

h/Iost  subjects  can  be  dealt  with  in  this  way.  The  technique  is  very 
suitable  for  the  spot  diagnosis”  where  the  student  is  invited  to  in- 
terpret a clinical  photograph,  an  X-ray,  a microscope  slide,  or  an 
ECG.  Only  after  he  has  written  down  his  interpretation  does  he  re- 
lease the  pause  control  and  the  ‘‘correct”  interpretation  is  then  pre- 
sented perhaps  with  supplementary  slides. 

I first  thought  of  titling  this  paper  “The  poor  man’s  teaching  ma- 
chine.^ Perhaps  in  Britain  we  are  all  poor  men  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing large  numbers  of  programmed  texts  would  be  j ohibitive.  I 
avoided  this  title,  however,  because  the  system  I have  described  has 
many  advantages  other  than  expense.  What  are  these  advantages? 

First  — a good  speaker  can  reach  a much  wider  audience  and  lis- 
teners can  hear  the  views  of  acknowledged  experts.  Some  of  our 
tapes  and  slides  have  already  travelled  as  far  afield  as  Greece,  India, 
and  even  the  United  States  of  America.  Many  of  the  users  may  not 
have  the  facility  of  synchronisation  but  the  material  can  still  be  used 
I^y  manually  changing  the  slides.  Alternatively  a hand  viewer  can  be 
substituted  for  the  projector. 

One  advantage  is  that  by  listening  to  his  own  lecture  and  to  criti- 
cisms by  other  members  of  the  department,  substantial  improve- 
ments in  the  lecture  are  usually  made.  Seegal,  in  his  “Lament  for 
Better  Teaching,  stated  that  it  is  the  “rare  department  which  satis- 
fies the  wishes  and  even  the  demands  of  students  that  more  of  the 
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staff  members  be  great  teachers.  Truly  great  teachers  are  rare.”  With 
this  system,  however,  those  who  are,  can  reach  a wider  audience,  and 
those  who  are  not  can  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  are. 


As  for  the  student,  the  use  of  both  auditory  and  visual  senses 
makes  distraction  less  likely.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  several 
studies  that  learning  is  facilitated  by  the  combined  use  of  sound  and 
vision.  Vision  plus  sound  is  better  than  either  alone. 

The  systc  is  convenient  in  so  far  as  the  student  can  choose  the 
time  and  pL.ee  best  suited  to  him.  Because  the  tapes  and  slides  are 
relatively  easy  and  inexpensive  to  produce,  and  because  interchange 
with  other  centers  is  quite  easy,  large  libraries  can  be  quickly  built  up 
covering  most  academic  areas.  Finally,  the  capital  and  running  ex- 
penses, compared  to  other  audiovisual  aids,  are  quite  small. 

For  the  future,  I feel  certain  that  the  use  of  tapes  synchronised 
with  slides  as  a self-instructional  method  will  increase.  The  interest  in, 
and  the  demand  for,  the  material  we  have  produced  has  been  phe- 
nomenal and  the  scope  for  the  technique  is  tremendous.  One  exciting 
line  we  are  at  present  pursuing,  using  programmed  instruction  meth- 
ods, is  the  construction  by  the  student,  as  the  tape  and  slides  proceed, 
of  a summary  of  the  subject.  This  is  retained  for  quick  review  later. 

I would  finally  like  to  thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  of 
presenting  to  you  one  method  of  self-instruction  currently  being  used 
in  Britain. 

\nr  Ji.  <5  O 


pe  Planning  and  Development  of  Random 
Access  Audio-Video  Retrieval  Systems 

ROBERT  E.  POTTS* 

There  ARE  several  ways  of  going  about  building  a program  in 
co...municatK,ns.  I use  ti-.e  term  communications  in  fhe  broad  sense 

areas  of  this  media,  but  rather  of  establishing  the  idea  that  all  areas  of 

commum^tions  should  be  utilized.  First  of  all.  underline  h firmW  fn 

your  mind  that  this  is  not  a cheap  undertaking.  If  you  are  trying  to 

nd  an  inexpensive  way  of  solving  your  institutional  problems  this  is 
not  destined  to  be  one  of  them.  ’ 

Org:an!zation 

^ decision  on  how  sophisticated  yon  think  you  should 
• ith  your  program.  Do  you  want  television,  radio,  audio-visual 

them.  After  this  decision  is  made,  cr.isidcr  the  introduction  of  a new 

“t  the  highest  level  possible  called 

oh  is?o  h Communications."  Your  next  important 
job  IS  to  bring  your  faculty  into  the  picture.  It  is  imperative  that  they 
understand,  feel  a part  of.  and  support  your  program  in  the  use  of 
visual  ijiatenals.  Without  their  cooperation  your  ^entire  program  is 
losh  and  they  must  be  included  right  from  the  planning  stage®  Next 

h ^ ^ director  of  the  division  He 

l°t  hetn“  h Prog-mm^^g  so 

that  he  can  d-rret  and  provide  the  leadership  necessary  to  initiate 
your  program.  Finding  this  man  is  not  going  to  be  easy;  and  Xen 

•ThP  Ohio  Sut«  Uolvrrglty.  Coll«»o  of  Medicine.  Columbu».  Ohio. 
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you  find  him,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  inexpensive.  Remember,  the  right 
man  is  a professional  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  should  receive 
the  same  recognition  that  you  would  expect  to  accord  any  other 
faculty  appointment. 

In  almost  every  medical  school  there  are  already  forms  of  organ- 
ized communication.  They  come  under  several  headings  such  as 
Medical  Illustrations,  Medical  Photography,  small  audio-visual  de- 
partments, and  some  units  owning  their  own  types  of  projectors  and 
television  equipment.  Without  exception,  I am  sure  that  every  mem- 
ber of  your  faculty  has  films  or  slides  in  his  office. 

The  several  units,  groups,  or  departments  should  be  centralized 
and  brought  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Division  of  Medical  Commu- 
nications. Now  I know  that  such  organization  initially  takes  time, 
effort,  and  occasionally  even  additional  staff,  but  too  much  duplica- 
tion of  equipment  and  materials  can  kill  a program  before  it  ever  haj: 
a chance  to  get  off  the  ground.  When  centralization  takes  place,  it 
generally  eliminates  possible  feelings  of  competition;  it  improves  co- 
operation between  departments;  and,  in  the  long  run,  it  enables  each 
department  to  have  more  and  better  equipment  at  its  disposal  with- 
out duplication.  Time  schedules  can  be  met,  and  a general  improve- 
ment in  staff  and  workmanship  can  be  the  result. 

.\s  I said  in  the  beginning,  this  is  not  an  inexpensive  undertaking, 
and  a Division  of  Communications  must  have  continuous  financial 
support  for  any  program.  This  commitment  must  be  made  from  the 
very  beginning.  The  budget,  recognizably,  will  be  difhcult  to  deter- 
mine at  first,  but  this  is  where  your  expert  in  the  field  will  be  able  to 
advise  you.  TIvtc  is  no  doubt  that  grants  can  and  will  aid  in  helping 
to  make  your  program  develop  faster  and  make  it  stronger,  but  such 
money  should  be  seen  as  an  adjunct,  and  not  as  the  primary  source  of 
support  for  your  program. 

Stair 

We  now  come  to  the  problem  of  staffing.  If  your  plans  include  tel- 
evision capability,  it  will  be  extremely  important  for  you  to  hireTI^ 
electronic  enginetre.  I stress  the  word  TV,  because  not  all  electronic 
engineers  know  how  to  maintain  and  operate  TV  equipment  Posses- 
sion of  a first  class  license  is  desirable  and  is  required  if  you  intend  to 
do  an/  broad.:asting.  But  don’t  let  that  first  class  license  be  your  only 
consideration.  Background  and  experience  are  orime  ingredients. 

I must  stress  that  unless  you  intend  to  hire  these  people,  you  should 
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not  get  involved  in  TV.  Without  them,  you  are  lost.  Where  do  you 
find  these  people?  If  you  look  in  the  trade  journals,  you  will  find  that 
schools  and  industry  all  over  the  country  are  looking  for  good  TV 
engineers.  This,  again,  is  one  of  the  areas  in  which  your  chosen  direc- 
tor can  be  of  great  help.  He  may  not  always  be  able  to  locate  an  engi- 
neer immediately,  but  at  least  he’ll  know  where  to  start  looking. 

Next,  you  must  acquire  your  production  staff.  Without  experi- 
enced production  personnel,  you  cannot  function.  1 don’t  mean  to 
imply  that  all  your  staff  need  be  professionally  trained.  There  is  also  a 
need  for  support  personnel.  These  people  can  be  students.  How 
should  these  students  be  used?  Use  them  for  the  distribution  and 
operation  of  all  your  A-V  equipment  and  materials,  for  making 
copies  of  your  audio  tapes,  for  filing  materials,  and  for  the  hundred 
and  one  different  tasks  of  a non-professional  nature  that  do  take 
place.  Keep  your  pro'**;ssional  people  free  to  do  the  things  they  arc 
trained  to  do. 

Faculty  Orientation 

After  you  have  hired  a director  and  developed  some  engineering 
and  production  support,  your  next  job  is  to  bring  the  faculty  into  the 
picture.  A teaching  seminar  on  the  use  of  visual  materials  is  very 
much  in  order.  Most  of  your  instructors  will  already  have  been  using 
visuals  of  one  type  or  another  and  some  individuals  may  represent  a 
good  source  of  new  ideas  on  the  subject.  Those  few  who  don’t  use 
visuals  can  be  sb''wn  just  how  much  more  effective  their  presenta- 
tions 111  the  classroom  can  be  made  by  using  illustrative  materials. 
Such  a seminar  'cquircs  proper  planning  and  execution  of  examples 
to  Drove  to  tl'O  faculty  that  there  is  value  in  A-V  usage;  otherwise, 
they  will  say,  ^‘1  can  do  better  than  that  without  using  such  stuff.”  In 
some  cases,  they’re  right!  If  this  should  happien,  it  becomes  a long 
uphill  struggle  o remove  the  bad  taste  of  the  first  experience. 

There  aic  five  steps  I like  to  follow  in  developing  a program:  I. 
hire  leadership;  2.  plan  faculty  orientation;  3.  hire  technical  and  pro- 
duction staff;  4.  develop  software;  5.  purchase  hardware.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  you  will  have  to  purchase  some  hardware  to  function 
efficiently,  but  this  should  be  tne  last  consideration  in  terms  of  over- 
all developmentt. 

Make  it  easy  for  your  faculty  to  use  these  services.  No  member  of 
your  faculty  should  ever  have  to  worry  about  making  slides,  overhead 
transparencies,  films,  audio  tapes,  video  tapes,  or  how  to  operate  any 
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Individual  student  carrel  coinplete  with 
television  set,  dial-access  equipment,  and 
two  way  oommunications. 
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DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  GVSCAnoOSU 
DIAL  ACCESS  SYSTEISAS 


C5  vs  G O 3 U 


COM  PUTEP 

NO 

YES 

OF  AUDIO 
TKACKS  PER,  REEL. 

A- 

1 ¥:^ 

TYPE  OF  EQUIPMENT 

CHESTER 

NORTH 

ELECTRIC 

NUMBER  OF  AUPIO  PR06RAM9 
RECEIVEP  BY  PIALIN6 

1 20 

92. 

NUMBER  OF  VIDEO 
PIALiNG  STATIONS 

NONE 

NUMBER  OF  PROGRAM*^ 
POSSIBLE  ON  VIDEO 

e» 

TYPE  OF  AUDIO 
PLAYBACK  UNITS 

VIKINC3  + 
CHESTER 

MAGNECORD 

NUMBER  OF 
pla'^back  units 

30 

track) 

■7G. 

(full  tkack) 

TYPES  OF  VIDEO  TAPE 
MACHINES  AND  NUMBER 

2 AMPEX  1500 
2 ANVPEX  660  B 

2AMPEX  660  B 

NUMBER  OF  CARKEL5  EQUIPPEP 

140 

309 

¥r  BBING  /NSTALLEP  FOK  fJSE  THIS  FALL 
/6»  AFB  2.  TFACZK. 

QNLV  /a  Af^E  ECkU/PFEP  W/TH  V/PBO 


projectors,  film  projectors,  audio  tape  machines,  record  players,  car- 
tridge film  projectors  and,  of  course,  reading  riiaterials.  You  may, 
alternatively,  have  a central  location  for  this  function.  Whichever 
your  case  may  be,  do  make  it  convenieul. 
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Sophistication  of  System 

All  of  this  talk  has  been  leading,  I hope,  to  the  development  of  a 
much  more  sophisticated  presentation  of  material  than  just  the  use  of 
TV,  radio,  or  any  other  single  form  of  audiovisual  presentation.  In 
more  recent  years  new  activities  have  entered  our  departments  — 
retrieval  systems,  computers,  programmed  learning,  and  random 
access  retrieval  for  both  audio  and  video  material. 

No'v  we  are  going  to  go  one  step  further  and  add  the  possibility  for 
the  student  and  the  staff  to  select  at  random,  jus:  by  dialing,  p o- 
grams  of  slides,  video  tapes,  films  and,  of  course,  audio  tapes. 
Schools  r ll  over  the  country  have  embarked  on  a program  that  will 
make  it  possible  to  receive  this  material  day  or  night  anywhere  on 
campus.  Student  response  systems  have  also  become  an  integral  part 
of  such  circuits. 

During  the  winter  quarter  1967,  the  system  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity received  507,463  calls:  487,995  were  from  on  campus  locations 
and  19,478  were  from  off  campus  locations  like  the  dormitories,  fra- 
ternity houses,  and  sorority  houses  These  figures  should  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  winter  quarter  of  1 5 66,  During  that  period  a total  of 
311,952  calls  were  received.  This  reflects  an  increase  of  195,501  calls 
in  a single  year.  The  cost  of  thi*:  system,  including  the  computer,  is 
$450,000.  Tliis  figure  includes  the  addition  of  18  video  carrels  that  are 
currently  being  installed  for  use  this  fall. 

Table  I illustrates  *the  differences  between  two  large  dial  access 
systems,  those  at  Ohio  State  University  and  Grand  Valley  State  Col- 
lege. The  total  cost  <if  the  latter  system  was  approximately  $300,000. 

If  you  eliminate  the  cost  aiid  sophistication  of  the  computer,  the 
fle.xibility  of  ^ hc  system  at  Grand  Valley  Siite  College  I •''^mewhat 
greater.  However,  the  equipment  used  at  OSU  is  far  superior  to  that 
used  at  GVSC.  The  advantages  of  having  better  equipment  can  only 
serve  to  enhance  the  material  programmed,  and  build  it  into  a system 
of  much  higher  quality.  The  student,  therefore,  receives  his  material 
faster,  easier,  and  at  much  nigher  fidelity;  and  after  all,  this  s our 
primary  reason  for  providing  this  system. 

it  is  essential  that  you  kn'^w  what  you  want  your  system  to  do  be- 
fore you  start.  With  this  knowledge,  you  can  plan  personnel,  materi- 
als, and  equipment  in  proper  fashion.  With  adequate  planning  and 
help,  you  can  arrive  at  the  “right”  degree  of  sophistication  for  >our 
facility. 


Guidance  vs.  Teaching: 

An  Old  Concept  Needing  A New  Look 
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It  IS  NOW  APPARENT  that  the  value  of  programmed  self-ins'  iction  as 
a training/education  tool  has  been  far  outweighed  by  the  c<  'bution 
Its  exploration  and  development  have  made  to  the  developi.._nt  and 
use  of  broader  concepts.  TI:ese  concepts  are  reflected  in  our  concern 
ior  an  instructional  technology  and  a systems  approach  to  training/ 
education.  Pursuant  to  these  concepts,  an  instructor  will,  in  part 
establish  measurable,  behavioral  learning  objectives,  relate  these  ob- 
jectives to  the  eventual  use  of  the  learned  knowledge  and  skill,  and 
perform  the  necessary  validation  procedures.  It  is  in  the  application 
of  these  techniques  that  a major  contradiction  in  the  training/educa- 
tion process  can  be  brought  vividly  to  one’s  attention. 

Of  the  many  possible  contradictions  in  our  instructional  processes. 
Common  than  the  tendency  *o  encourage  unnecessary 
ning.  This  occurs  v/ncn  the  instructor  intentionally  has  his  stu- 
dents commit  to  memory  knowledge  and  skills  which  will  be  forgot- 

before  its  ate.  There  are  procedures  and  techniques 
at  students  are  encouraged  to  coir  mit  totally  to  memory— then 
they  are  warned  no^  to  bust  their  memory  for  fear  of  making  a seri- 

ous  or  costly  error!  There  are  instances  when  students  should  be  so 
warned  and  are  not. 

Such  contradictions  in  our  instructional  processes  can  be  lessened 
y determining  more  precisely  what  a student  v/ill  need  to  do  com- 

^Bducaiional  Consultant,  Atlanta,  CkiorKlu. 
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pletely  from  memory  and  what  will  be  permissible  and  I or  best  to  do 
while  receiving  explicit  guidance,  in  the  former  instance,  the  student 
will  be  taug'*'  (i.e.,  he  will  be  required  to  learn)  to  an  extent  that 
promises  to  insure  a minimum  degree  of  retention  loss.  In  the  latte’ 
instance,  the  student  will  be  required  to  learn  only  that  sufficient  to 
make  the  subsequent  use  of  a guide  effective. 

This  guidance  vs  teaching  concept  is  certainly  n ..-t  new,  but  it  is  not 
being  sufficiently  and  properly  exploited.  The  inadequate  application 
of  the  concept  is  cu’^’>rally  reflected  in  our  scorn  for  the  “cook  book” 
approach  and  our  consistent  failure  to  perform  satisfactorily  when 
following  how-to-do-it  instructions  — notably,  those  accompanying 
unassembled  toys  and  appliances  during  Christmas. 


LABORATORY  PROCEDURES 


From  its  inception  in  1963,  the  Instructive  Communications  Unit 
of  the  National  Com rri unicable  Disease  Center  has  addressed  itself 
to  the  development  .?nd  use  of  guidance  materials  where  analysis  re- 
veals it  to  be  most  appropriate.  One  of  the  first  products  of  the  Unit 
was  a three-part  course  on  laboratory  diagnosis  of  '‘biasis  (1).  A 
portion  of  the  part  on  laboratory  procedures  had  l vith  certain 
staining,  concentration,  and  cultivation.  Since  absolute  accuracy  is 
demanded  in  these  complex  procedures,  it  was  recognized  il  it  mem- 
orizing all  the  detailed  steps  is  not  feasible.  Therefor.,  lab  oratory 
personnel  would  be  required  to  use  printed  “cook  books”  already 
provided  by  the  laboratories.  The  negligible  increase  in  time  required 
by  the  concurrent  use  of  .e  “cook  books”  was  determined  not  to  be 
a precluding  factor  in  their  use.  Although  these  procedural  guides 
were  to  be  used,  the  curriculum  planners  felt  rather  strongly  that  the 
performance  of  laboratory  personnel  cou’d  be  improved  if  they 
learned  to  recognize  the  rationale  for  various  steps  in  tlie  procedures. 

In  applying  the  precise  behavioral  analysis  characteristic  of  “good” 
programming,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  “cook  books”  already 
in  use  (and  which  were  to  be  used  as  the  object  of  the  rationales  to  be 
taught)  were  in  fact  grossly  inadequate,  possessed  frequent  omissions, 
and  ambiguities.  Therefore,  ii  became  necessary  for  vaiid  guides  to  be 
developed,  and  they  were  subsequently  recommended  as  replace- 
ments for  those  previously  used.  Although  the  lesson  covering  ra- 
tionales was  also  developed,  the  question  remained  as  to  whether  the 
more  carefully  prepared  guides  migh;  not  have  been  adequate  in 
themselves  to  correct  any  previous  p formance  deficiency.  With  such 
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poor  examples  as  the  earlier  “cook  books,  it  is  not  snmrising  that 
guidance  material  falls  into  disrepute.  ® 

Experience  on  the  amebiasis  project  has  been  more  recently  an- 
p led  in  the  development  of  similar  materials  for  the  laborLoJl 
lagnosis  of  malaria  (2).  These  materials,  under  the  sponsoiship  of 
, are  being  prepared  for  use  in  world-wide  malaria  eradication 

cedures  should  be  presented  in  guides  for  use  by  the  proposed  labora 
tory  personnel.  Using  the  guides  during  acLl  on-thedob  woTk 
wimld  keep  the  prior,  non-productive  training  period  relatively  brief 
and  inexpensive.  Again,  the  negligible  time^reouired  fn  the  Le  of 

Sso  Tn^ura^hTd dependence  on  guides  "01,^ 
insure  a high  degree  of  accuracy  and  a minimum  of  retention 

loss.  Preliminary  evidence  on  the  use  of  the  guides  by  relatively  naive 

students  has  shown  that  they  can  successfully  stai.  shdes  appropr^^^^ 

for  microscopic  examination.  These  students  had  no  prior  trainine  in 

staining  procedure  and  were  successful  in  theiryfrsr  L of  .hTgZTs: 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURES 

pr^dre°s*^To  nerr‘^°"i®  beset  by  a multitude  of  administrative 

oth«tssTs4iIt^r»  ' he  must  be  given  training  or 

ui  ’ training  time,  if  appropriate,  is  at  a premium  Such 

a problem  was  posed  to  the  Instructive  Communications  ' ‘niTbv  the 
organization's  personnel  department.  The  problem  was  how  to  he^n 

rfesTom  P™f/-°nal  persons)  perform  certnr  r^utte 

duties  more  effectively.  Aft.  analysis,  the  duties  were  discovered  to 

and“the  Mcaror“‘^“‘‘°".°^“'^‘‘‘'"  squired  by  civil  service 

thelrtfrlaulral^d complexity  of  the  documents,  and 

unsatisfactoiT  The  f-  “T’  “ °"«-*™c-teaching  format 

oretendon^;,  • I ‘'aqa-'-cd  away  from  the  job  and  the  certainty 
Of  r etention  loss  prior  to  eventual  use  of  knowledge  and  skill  learned 

militated  agamst  such  an  approach.  The  obvious  soluul  was  t^ 
pare  and  validate  self-sufficient  guidance  materials  (3)  for  use  by^the 
super^sor  when  needed.  An  added  value  accruing  to  that  ^f  having 
xp  icit  guide  was  that,  m its  preparation,  many  ambiguities  in 
personnel  procedures  were  uncovered.  This  alone  added  significantlv 
to  a correction  of  the  pre-guide  performance  deficiency  of  supe“ 

MECHANICAL  PROCEDURES 

The  advance  made  in  mechardcal  and  electronic  hardware  has  been 
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a blessing  to  the  medical  sciences.  It  has  also  required  that  medical 
and  paramedical  personnel  be  able  to  operate,  maintain,  and  repair 
various  pieces  of  equipment.  Here  again,  infrequent  and  irregular 
use,  probable  retention  loss,  and  need  for  training  time  can  be  efiec- 
tively  circumvented  by  the  use  of  guidance  materials.  This  was  done 
by  the  Instructive  Communications  Unit  when  it  prepared  and  vali- 
dated maintenance  and  repair  guides  for  use  by  medical  and  para- 
medical personnel  with  two  jet  injector  models  (4,5).  Operation, 
maintenance,  and  repair  guides  (6,7)  were  also  prepared  for  use  by 
United  ates  and  West  African  Nationals  in  the  West  African  small- 
pox erac.-^..tion  program.  Operation  of  the  equipment  was  also  in- 
cluded in  gu;  nee  format,  and  the  personnel  was  trained  to  make 
frequent  refeie.ice  to  it,  because  the  entrance  repertoire  of  the  per- 
sonnel was  particularly  deficient  in  basic  mechanical  skills. 

COMMUNICATION  PROCEDURES 

Most  professional  persons  ai^  called  on  occasionally  to  make  for- 
mal presentations.  Few  things  Lave  proved  more  frustrating  in  train- 
ing circles  than  attempts  to  provide  satisfactory  training  to  help 
these  occasional  speakers.  Lecture  preparation  is  a formidable  task 
for  which  most  of  us  are  ill-prepared  tnd  for  which  insufficient  occa- 
sions arise  to  allow  us  to  retain  a high  degree  of  skill,  even  if  had 
oncw  been  obtained.  No  doubt  the  most  popular  product  produced 
by  the  Instructive  Commun'.cations  Unit  is  the  Lecture  Preparation 
Ouide  (8).  Although  it  may  be  used  in  a formal  training  setting,  it 
was  prepared  primarily  for  private  use  by  the  health  professional 
when  he  is  called  on  to  make  an  occasional  presentation.  The  Guide 
serves  as  the  professional’s  personal,  on-call-anydme,  expert  tutor 
and  provides  succinct,  but  complete,  step-by-step  directions.  Al- 
though lecture  preparation  is  often  thought  of  as  a skill  just  short  of 
pure  art,  the  behavioral  analysis  used  in  developing  the  guide  trans- 
lorms  lecture  preparaP  n to  a system  that  can  be  applied  surely  and 
confidently  — by  the  most  inartistic. 

CRITICAL.  PROCEDURES 

No  one  dfxectly  involved  in  using  the  procedure  discussed  so  far 
would  agree  that  completeness  and  precision  in  their  performance 
are  not  critical.  But  how  can  such  procedures  compare  with  those 
performed  by  the  physician  as  he  manipulates  the  balance  of  life  a nd 
death.  In  such  extreme  situations  concurrent  guidance  finds  no  better 
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place : in  ‘act,  it  is  found  far  less  frequently  than  should  be  tl-.e  ease. 
Recent  experience  in  establishing  performance  objectives  for  airline 
pilot  training  revealed  the  frequent  use  of  written  checklists  (guides). 
These  guides  arc  used  to  insure  no  omission  that  could  result  in  air- 
craft failure  a*'d  almost  certain  loss  of  human  life.  Routine  as  well  as 
the  most  critical  emergency  procedures  are  performed  while  under 
concurrent  direction  from  guidance  materials. 

Investigation  has  revealed  the  use  of  a checklist  (guidance)  in  the 
highly  critical  space  industry.  For  example,  maintenance  procedures 
that  may  change  overnight  are  under  direct  control  of  guidance.  This 
concurrent  guidance  may  be  delivered  by  a compact  tape  recorder 
which  allov/s  the  engineer  to  maneuver  and  manipulate  freely.  The 
engineer,  with  the  appropriate  basic  training  and  a properly  pre- 
pared guide,  can  perform  specific  procedures  on  specific  equipment  — 
both  of  which  he  may  be  seeing  for  the  first  time 

GUIDANCE  AS  A TEACHING  TOOL 

Thus  far  it  has  been  suggested  that  guidance  is  usually  used  in  lieu 
of  attempting  to  teach  total  recall  or  of  full  reliance  on  memory.  This 
is  probably  true,  but  guidance  can  be  also  used  as  an  intermediary  in- 
structional device  that  enables  a job  to  be  done  effectively  with  little 
initial,  specific  training.  If  the  guide  is  then  used  often  enough,  and 
conditions  permit  performance  without  a guide,  one  will  find  himself 
gradually  and  painlessly  relying  more  and  more  on  his  memory.  That 
is,  a greater  degree  of  learning  with  respect  to  the  task  will  take  place 
during  the  frequent,  guidance  directed,  on-the-job  performance. 
WitiJ  the  exception  of  the  procedures  involving  the  airline  pilots  and 
space  engineers,  all  of  the  previously  cited  guides  could,  in  actual 
practice,  be  omitted  from  concurrent  use  once  their  frequent  use  has 
permitted  complete  mastery  of  the  procedures. 

Guidance  material  can  be  produced  and  used  with  the  express  in- 
tention that  the  on-thc-job  trainee  must  be  able  to  perform  without 
assistance  from  the  guide  within  a specified  time  period.  The  Instruc- 
tive Communications  Unit  did,  in  fact,  produce  such  a guide  for  non- 
professionals employed  to  perform  maintenance  on  portable  insecti- 
eije  sprayers  (<J)  after  a minimum  of  formal  training. 

CRITERIA  FOR  USING  GUIDANCE  M.ATERIALS 

On  the  basic  of  the  examples  cited,  the  following  conditions  can  be 
said  to  be  favorable  toward  the  use  of  guidance  materials : 
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1.  Procedures  arc  rather  complex,  requiring  set  patterns  of  be- 
havior and  precise  actions. 

2.  Procedures  arc  dor.c  infrequently,  thus  permitting  retention 
lv-»ss  between  occurrences. 

3.  Effective  performance  of  procedures  is  required  after  little  or 
no  initial,  specific,  formal  training. 

4.  Limited  time  and  physical  circumstances  do  not  preclude  the 
use  of  concurrent  guidance. 

There  are  four  pitfalls  to  avoid,  however,  in  using  the  guidance 
technique.  Two  of  these  have  to  do  with  making  the  decision  to  de- 
velop guidance  materials  and  the  other  two  pitfalls  have  to  do  with 
the  actual  preparation. 

MAKING  THE  DECISION 

Making  the  decision  to  use  the  guidance  technique  often  encoun- 
ters the  same  type  of  resistance  that  meets  decisions  to  develop 
measurable  behavioral  learning  objectives.  The  resistance  comes  in 
the  form,  “It  can’t  be  don''*’  That  is  it  is  the  belief  of  the  opponent 
that  a procedure,  or  a geneial  application  of  knowledge  and  skill, 
cannot  be  defined  sufficiently  to  make  explicit  precisely  what  should 
be  done  and  when.  The  illogic  of  this  negative  position  becomes 
apparent  when  witnessing  the  effective  repetition  of  a procedure, 
even  if  highly  varied.  If  correct  repetition  is  better  than  chance,  it 
must  be  assumed  that  performance  is  not  trial  and  error  even  if,  at 
the  moment,  the  performer  cannot  give  overt  expression  as  to  the 
“whys”  and  “whats”  of  his  behavior.  The  personnel  and  lecture 
preparation  guides  arc  examples  of  procedures  whose  promise  of 
being  precisely  defined  was  constantly  challenged.  However,  the 
opponent  of  guidance  is  granted  one  point:  the  time  and  elTort  re- 
quired to  make  a procedure  precisely  overt  may  preclude  the  devel- 
opment of  a guide.  In  such  cases,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  the  trainee 
or  performer  will  somehow,  perhaps  intuitively  manage  to  find  the 
appropriate  answers  from  the  general  instruction  that  can  be  provided. 

Making  the  decision  to  use  guidance  materials  may  also  threaten 
the  vulnerable  ego— especially  that  of  the  professional.  Too  often  we 
behave  as  if  a f>erson  is  not  competent  unless  he  has  absolute  and 
comprehensive  recall  of  his  subject  spiecialty.  How  does  one  react  to 
the  physician  about  to  administer  an  injection  with  the  jet  injector  if 
he  seeks  out  and  uses  the  repaii  and  maintenance  guide  to  service 
the  injector?  Since  we  know  the  guide  is  well  prepared  and  validated, 
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ur  should  have  complete  conjidcnce  in  the  phYsician's  use  of  the  in- 
jector! In  fact,  if  he  uses  Ihc  guide,  we  can  be  surer  that  he  will  not 
overlook  some  critical  step  in  the  procedure  than  if  he  were  to  rely 
entirely  on  his  memory.  Tliis  position  seems  more  compatible  with 
a familiar  definition  of  an  educated  man:  “He  knows  when  to  seek 
help,  he  knows  where  to  find  it,  and  he  knows  hov/  to  use  it.” 

ACTUAL  PREPARATION 

Once  the  decision  is  made  to  prepare  and  use  guidance  materials, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  principles  and  techniques  known  as 
instructional  programming  are  applicable.  Guides  are  very  much  a 
type  of  instruction  and  as  such  arc  no  less  subject  to  programming. 
Making  overt  and  precise  that  which  is  to  be  done  and  when,  pro- 
vides the  measurable  behavioral  performance  objectives  of  the  pro- 
cedure. These  behavioral  statements  are  presented  to  the  user  in  in- 
structional increments  and  in  a format  that  insure  correct  perform- 
ance. The  instruction  (guide)  is  revised  on  the  basis  of  actual  use 
(tryout),  and  the  final  version  eventually  validated  in  mass  tryouts  so 
as  to  provide  publishable  data  on  its  effectiveness.  The  initial  skills  of 
the  anticipated  users  must  be  taken  into  full  account  in  lesson  prep- 
aration and  validation.  Also,  the  language  used  in  the  guide  must  be 
meaningful  even  at  the  risk  of  offending  “certain  professional 
standards."  For  example,  in  the  guide  on  staining  procedures,  the  in- 
struction says,  in  part,  “Dip  a piece  of  pH  paper  at  least  2 cm.  into 
the  buffered  water.  . . ."  it  was  discovered  that  proposed  guide  users 
could  not  estimate  cm.;  therefore,  the  instructions  were  changed  to 
include  a graduat(  J line  2 cm.  long  placed  directly  beneath  the  words. 
There  may  be  those  who  would  say  that  the  user  should  know  how  to 
estimate  2 cm.  In  an  attempt  to  enforce  this  notion,  th*y  would  not 
include  the  additional  instructions  (graduated  line)  even  if  such 
omission  meant  invalidating  the  guide. 

This  leads  to  the  second  pitfall  to  avoid  in  actual  preparation  of 
guidance  materials.  Those  of  us  who  may  be  accustomed  to  writing 
instructions  directed  toward  establishing  “understanding,”  that  is, 
various  degrees  of  generalization  and  discrimination,  find  ourselves 
tending  to  build  unnecessary  understanding  into  guides.  For  example, 
in  the  guide  on  staining  procedure,  the  Instruction  directs  the  user  to, 
“Place  slides  into  support  with  thin  film  down. . . .”  No  attempt  is 
made  to  explain  that  this  is  done  to  prevent  the  residual  of  fixing  so- 
lution into  which  the  thin  films  arc  dipped  from  running  onto  the 
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thick  ftlms.  This  inlormation  may  have  been  included  as  meaningful 
context  in  an  instruction  directed  toward  having  the  student  learn 
the  procedure  to  the  point  of  total  recall  over  an  extended  period  of 
time.  This  is  just  not  the  primary  purpose  of  the  g jide.  However,  the 
curriculum  planners  desired  that  the  guide  users  have  a modest  de- 
gree of  understanding  regarding  the  procedure.  This  led  to  the  pre- 
paration of  a separate  lesson  explaining  the  reasons  for  major  por- 
tions of  the  procedure,  even  though  it  was  not  essential  to  the  satis- 
factory use  of  the  guide. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  language  of  a guide  should  be 
appropriate  to  the  initial  behaviors  of  the  proposed  use» . It  is  also 
essential  that  other  skills  and  knowledge  prerequisite  to  .he  use  of  a 
guide  be  made  explicit  so  that  users  can  be  properly  prepared.  In  the 
guide  on  staining  procedures,  the  user  is  expected  to  have  at  least  a 
minimal  degree  of  knowledge  and  skill  regarding  the  use  of  basic  lab- 
oratory equipment.  The  guide  makes  this  clear,  but  docs  not  attempt 
to  provide  the  necessary  prerequisite  instruction. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

Few,  if  any,  professions  are  represented  by  a greater  investment  in 
instruction,  both  qualitative  and  quantitative,  than  is  the  broad  field 
of  medical  science.  Therefore,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  those  in  the 
medical  profession  arc  particularly  sensitive  to  the  current  short- 
comings in  instruction  and  to  possible  solutions.  For  the  latter,  the 
development  and  use  of  guides  offer  much,  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, to  medical  students  and  to  those  in  medical  practice. 

THE  MEDICAI.  STUDENT 

Increasing  concern  is  being  voiced  as  to  how  the  medical  student  of 
today,  and  especially  those  of  the  future,  can  master  the  rapidly 
multiplying  stoie  of  medical  knowledge.  I he  medical  student  has 
already  been  transformed  into  a kind  of  human  sponge  — required  to 
absorb  great  quantities  of  fact  by  rote  and  without  discrimination 
toward  its  relative  value  and  eventual  application.  Told  to  pause  a 
moment  to  seek  and  think  about  broader  relationships  and  implica- 
tions, the  student  replys,  “No  time;  I’ll  do  that  later!”  An  attempt  to 
explain  increased  retention  and  understanding  through  the  Socratic 
teaching  technique  receives  cool  reception.  What  may  appear  to  be 
a slower,  more  demanding,  method  of  having  the  student  actively 
derive  new  knowledge  from  his  appropriately  cued  prior  repertoire 
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does  not  seem  to  fit  into  the  medical  student’s  packed  curriculum. 
Because  the  dicatic  approach  appears  less  time  consuming,  it  is  too 
often  favored  over  the  Socratic.  Tell  the  student  what  to  learn 
(memorize)  and  he  will  — at  least  enough  to  pass  an  upcoming  exam. 

We  suggest,  to  help  conserve  the  student’s  time,  that  his  study  be 
made  more  relevant  and  productive.  To  make  his  long-range  per- 
formance more  reliable,  we  must  recognize  that  learning  and  know- 
ing are  not  non-dimensional  absolutes.  If  ^his  were  not  obvious  before, 
instructional  programming  with  its  stress  on  neaningful,  measurable 
behavioral  learning  objectives  should  have  made  it  clear  by  now. 
The  medical  student  should  never  be  required  to  learn  to  recall  from 
memory  a procedure,  a process,  or  a complex  of  terms  if  learning  to 
use  a relevant  guide  could  be  just  as  effective  in  the  operational  set- 
ting. The  energy  and  time  thus  saved  could  he  put  to  better  use  ac- 
quiring more  meaningful  knowledge  regarding  relationships  and 
applications. 

THE  MEDICAL  PRACTITIONEI 

All  medical  professionals  know  that  >rocess  of  learning  really 
begins  after  medical  school.  Critical  I vvledge  learned  during  the 
last  month  of  formal  training  can  be  t dated  before  the  shingle  is 
hung.  As  the  time  lag  increases  betw  . acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  application,  retention  loss  becon  ; an  even  greater  enemy  to 
effective  performance.  Guidance  materials  can  be  especially  helpful 
to  the  physician  who  has  only  a minimum  of  time  available  for  for- 
mal training  and  is  forced  to  do  most  or  his  new  learning  and  re- 
learning on-the-job.  Is  there  any  reason  why  guides  on  new  or  esoteric 
diagnostic  procedures  — both  clinical  and  laboratory— cannot  be  used 
by  the  physician  as  the  need  arises?  They  would  certainly  insure  ac- 
curacy and  minimize  the  expenditure  of  unnecessary  training  time. 

Guidance  materials  in  an  appropriate  format  (e.g.,  dial  access 
systems)  can  certainly  be  kept  up-to-date  more  readily  than  can  the 
active  physician.  Therefore,  if  the  physician  can  be  encouraged  to 
use  such  a guide,  the  lag  between  discovery  and  application  would 
be  greatly  reduced.  Consider  for  yourself  the  implications  of  such 
guides  in  the  area  of  pharmacology  alone. 

GENERAL  IMPLICATIONS 

Barring  some  major  upset,  it  is  a certainty  that  within  the  life  time 
of  the  present  medical  student,  he  will  participate  in  the  effective  and 
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common  use  of  the  computer  in  taking  case  histories,  making  diag- 
noses, and  recommending  treatment.  There  may  appear  at  first 
glance  little  relationship  between  the  Uiammoth  computer  and  the 
examples  cited.  Even  so,  both  represent  an  application  of  the  guid- 
ance technique;  in  the  development  of  computer  software,  the  kinds 
of  analyses  and  decisions  made  are  essentially  the  same.  If  medical 
educators  and  medical  institutions  could  begin  now  to  accept,  de- 
velop, and  use  the  simpler  guidance  materials  within  everyone’s 
reach,  this  would  provide  a smoother  and  more  effective  transition 
to  the  eventual  acceptance,  development,  and  use  of  the  computer. 

CONCLUSION 

Perhaps  the  specific  examples  cited  have  been  overextended  in 
making  a general  case  for  the  guidance  technique.  At  least  some  cau- 
tion has  been  shown  in  not  suggesting  specific  subject  areas  (be- 
haviors) in  medicine  that  can  be  best  served  by  guides.  These  specific 
decisions  will  have  to  be  made  by  experienced  medical  practitioners 
and  academecians. 

However,  as  difficult  as  it  may  seem,  making  these  specific  deci- 
sions is  not  the  greatest  barrier  to  effective  use  of  the  guidance  tech- 
nique. Rather,  it  is  the  egocentric  position  in  which  man  often  finds 
himself.  Being  a c.eator,  he  cannot  often  subject  himself  to  the  di- 
recting and  addictive  influences  of  that  which  he  creates  — thinking 
himself  above  it.  However,  by  doing  so.  man  has  continually  freed 
himself  for  pursuits  more  appropriate  to  his  stature.  This  was  ac- 
complished when  the  wheel  and  lever  were  allowed  to  extend  the 
effectiveness  of  man’s  muscle  power.  Perhaps  the  guidance  tech- 
nique, whether  in  the  form  of  simple  printed  lists  or  complex  systems 
computers,  will  be  allowed  to  extend  the  effectiveness  of  man’s 
mental  [jower. 
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Outcomes  of  Self-Instruction: 
For  User  and  Developer 


In  the  first  three  papers  of  this  section^  we  are  provided  in- 
formation on  the  utility  of  programmed  instruction  for  a varied 
population  of  students,  Forney  and  Pedersen  tested  learning  se- 
quences with  physically  handicapped  students  and  found  them 
successful,  Mackenzie  and  his  colleagues  are  continuing  to  in- 
vestigate the  advantages  of  individualized  learning  for  adult 
^'‘problem''"  learners  who  must  be  taught  how  to  care  for  their  dia- 
betic condition.  Soltesz  reports  on  the  development  of  a program 
to  teach  supervisors  how  to  train  non-professional  hospital  em- 
ployees. In  contrast,  Wilds  and  Zacheri  present  an  intriguing 
analysis  of  case  presentation  teaching  that  proceeds  from  their 
preceding  work  with  learning  programs;  Summit  likewise  at- 
tempts to  specify  the  learnings  that  came  from  developing  pro- 
grams, not  for  the  user , but  for  the  writers  and  programmers. 
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In  THE  physically  handicapped  student  population,  factors  of  oaral 

'■“®P‘'on>  social  isolation  and  physical  im 

peated  illness  or  hospitalizations.  Automated  teaching  devtoes  have' 
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The  project  reported  here  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  evalu- 
ation of  one  automated  instruction  method  in  teaching  a sequential 
and  rational  subject  material  (mathematics)  to  a sample  of  severely 
physically  handicapped  students.  Other  relevant  questions  included: 
(1)  Wha.t  is  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  intellectual  ability 
and  the  possible  differential  effectiveness  of  automated  instruction 
and  classroom  instruction?  (2)  What  is  the  relationship  between  the 
complexity  of  the  subject  material  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  two 
teaching  modalities?  (3)  When  the  two  teaching  methods  are  com- 
bined, vvhich  sequence  of  instruction  produces  the  greatest  behavioral 
change  (i.e.,  with  machine  instruction  preceding  the  classroom  in- 
struction, or  classroom  instruction  preceding  the  machine)?  (4)  How 
is  the  sequence  of  instruction  related  to  the  intellectual  level  of  the 
students? 


METHOD 

Subjects 

Thirty-two  inpatients  at  Rancho  Los  Amigos  Hospital,  a unit  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  system,  were  included  in  the  study.  The  ages 
of  the  subjects  ranged  from  12-21  years  with  an  average  of  16.64 
years.  Subjects  had  a mean  IQ  of  95.84  (Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence 
Scale  or  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children).  The  sample  con- 
sisted of  5 postpoliomyelitis,  1 1 traumatic  quadraplegics,  10  trau- 
matic paraplegics,  1 arthritic,  and  5 muscular  dystrophy  patients. 
The  average  length  of  disability  for  the  sample  was  ? 58  years. 

As  indicated  by  performance  on  the  STEP  3A  Reading  Test  (The 
Sequential  Te.st  of  Educational  Progress),  the  mean  reading  level  for 
the  sample  was  267.91  in  terms  of  converted  score.  This  is  comparable 
to  the  reading  level  of  the  eighth-grade  sample  presented  in  the  pub- 
lisher’s norms  (viz.,  268.00). 

The  subjects  ranged  in  grade  placement,  from  seventh  through  the 
twelfth  grade  with  a mean  of  the  tenth  grade.  While  the  experimental 
iSs  performed  at  the  eighth  grade  level  with  respect  to  reading,  they 
had  an  average  grade  placement  of  the  tenth  grade.  Thus,  in  terms  of 
reading  ability,  a two-year  lag  is  evident  when  comparing  the  hospi- 
tal students  with  national  norms. 

A seventh  grade  reading  ability  was  recommended  for  ''  successful 
program.  Therefore,  a cutoff  point  for  screening  subjects  on  the 
STEP  Reading  Test  was  established  at  the  third  quartile  of  the 
seventh  grade  national  norms. 
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The  project  reported  here  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  evalu- 
ation of  one  automated  instruction  method  in  teaching  a sequential 
and  rational  subject  material  (matheriatics)  to  a sample  of  severely 
physically  handicapped  students.  Other  relevant  questions  included: 
(1)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  intellectual  ability 
and  the  possible  differential  effectiveness  of  automated  instruction 
and  classroom  instruction?  (2)  What  is  the  relationship  between  the 
complexity  of  the  subject  material  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  two 
teaching  modalities?  (3)  When  the  two  teaching  methods  are  com- 
bined, vvhich  sequence  of  instruction  produces  the  greatest  behavioral 
change  (i.e.,  with  machine  instruction  preceding  the  classroom  in- 
struction, or  classroom  instruction  preceding  the  machine)?  (4)  How 
is  the  sequence  of  instruction  related  to  the  intellectual  level  of  the 
students? 


METHOD 

Subjects 

Thirty-two  inpatients  at  Rancho  Los  Amigos  Hospital,  a unit  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  system,  were  included  in  the  study.  The  ages 
of  the  subjects  ranged  from  12-21  years  with  an  average  of  16.64 
years.  Subjects  had  a mean  IQ  of  95.84  (Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence 
Scale  or  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children).  The  sample  con- 
sisted of  5 postpoliomyelitis,  11  traumatic  quadraplegics,  10  trau- 
matic paraplegics,  1 arthritic,  and  5 muscular  dystrophy  patients. 
The  average  length  of  disability  for  the  sample  was  ? 58  years. 

As  indicated  by  performance  on  the  STEP  3A  Reading  Test  (The 
Sequential  Test  of  Educational  Progress),  the  mean  reading  level  for 
the  sample  was  267.91  in  terms  of  converted  score.  This  is  comparable 
to  the  reading  level  of  the  eighth-grade  sample  presented  in  the  pub- 
lisher’s norms  (viz.,  268.00). 

The  subjects  ranged  in  grade  placement,  from  seventh  through  the 
twelfth  crade  with  a mean  of  thf»  mntti 
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Design 

Subjects  in  the  four  groups  were  matched  in  terms  of  rcadmg  level 
and  intellectual  ability.  A description  of  the  four  treatment  modes 
follows: 

1.  The  first  group,  N = 7,  received  the  teaching  machine  (TM) 
mode  of  instruction  over  the  first  half  of  the  unit  and  the  class- 
room (C)  mode  of  instruction  ovo  the  second  half  of  the  unit. 
This  group  is  symbolized  as  TM  — > C 

2.  A second  group.  N = 7,  received  a counterbalance  order, 

i.e.,  classroom  instruction  over  half  of  unit  and  teaching  ma- 
chine over  the  second  half  of  unit.  This  group  is  symbolized  as 
C TM. 

To  assess  any  possible  effects  that  .might  have  resulted  from  making 
the  transition  from  one  mode  of  instruction  to  another  (c.g.,  novelty) 
and  to  allow  for  the  evaluation  of  the  longitudinal  effects  of  each  of 
ihc  teaching  modes,  two  “continuous"  groups  were  established. 

J.  The  third  group,  N = 7,  received  the  teaching  • 5.  hinc  mode 
of  instruction  across  both  Italves  of  the  instruction  units 
(viz.,  TM  — I'M). 

4.  The  fourth  group,  N 7,  received  the  classroom  mode  of 
instruction  across  all  subject  material  (viz.,  C C). 

Subjects  within  each  group  were  divided  at  the  mean  into  high  and 
low  intelligence  groups. 

Independent  Variables 

1.  Instruction  material  (covering  fractions  and  decimals):  units 
were  split  at  the  mid-points,  thus,  making  f<  or  units  of  instruc- 
tion. 

2.  Teaching  machine  mode  of  instruction. 

3.  Classroom  mode  of  instruction.  Teachers  used  course  out- 
lines prepared  from  the  material  covered  by  the  TM. 

4.  Matching  criteria:  STEP  3A  Reading  Test,  and  WAIS  or 

Wise. 

Dependent  Variables 

1.  Amount  of  instruction  time  required  to  complete  units 
(TM  vs  C). 

2.  Performance  on  the  arithmetic  achievement  test  in  terms  of 
mean  difference  scores  (i.e.,  pretest,  midtest,  posttests). 

3.  Rate  of  learning  material  • esented  on  TM  (%  errors/ 
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frames/minute):  Since  the  rate  with  which  the  S progressed 
through  the  program  was  partially  dependent  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  response,  this  derived  measure  took  into  account  the 
percentage  of  error  made  over  any  unit  of  material. 

Apparatus 

The  leaching  machine  used  in  this  study  is  normally  operated  by 
ten  pushbuttons  located  on  the  right  side  of  the  viewing  screen.  For 
this  project,  the  machines  were  modified  by  replacing  the  mechanical 
pushbuttons  with  a separate  unit  containing  a series  of  five  two-way 
microswitches  and  electrical  relays.  Since  the  mechanical  push- 
buttons required  considerable  muscular  effort  to  activate  them,  it  was 
necessary-  to  replace  them  with  the  microsv  itches  which  could  be 
operated  with  relatively  little  exertion  and  with  any  functionally  in- 
tact body  part,  including  the  tongue. 

The  programmed  materials  were  presented  on  35  mm  film  strips. 
Each  frame  or  page  of  the  film  was  projected  onto  an  opaque  viewing 
screen.  Each  unit  of  inf  mation  or  concept  was  followed  by  a mul- 
tiple-choice question  (loui  possible  alternate  responses  were  generally 
provided).  Choice  was  indicated  by  pressing  the  corresponding 
microswitch.  There  were  two  possible  outcomes  for  any  choice  made. 
If  the  correct  alternative  was  selected,  the  succeeding  frame  con- 
tained verbal  re-enforcement  and  new  material.  If  the  alternative  was 
incorrect,  a “corrective  lesson,”  directed  at  the  specific  nature  of  the 
erroncouj  response,  was  presented.  Following  this,  the  original  frame 
appeared  a»^'l  the  question  was  answered  again.  If  another  error  was 
made,  the  same  process  was  repeated.  As  long  as  success  was  at- 
tained, new  material  was  presented.  Hence,  mastery  of  the  concepts 
was  demonstrated  before  progress  through  the  program  could  have 
been  achieved.  An  error-counter  attachment  on  the  teaching  machine 
recorded  the  number  of  errors  made  by  each  subject  (i.e.,  the  number 
of  times  the  “return”  button  had  been  used). 

Three-sided  wooden  booths  fabricated  from  x 4'  x 4'  plywood 
sheets  and  painted  a flat  white  were  used  with  each  of  the  machine 
units.  These  booths  reduced  the  sources  of  distraction  arising  from 
extraneous  visual  and  auditory  stimuli. 

To  equate  instruction  material  presented  by  the  two  teaching 
modalities  (i.e.,  TM  and  C instruction),  a teaching  manual  and  text 
were  prepared  from  the  commercial  material  with  the  consent  of  the 
publisher.  These  texts  were  used  by  the  instructors  during  the  C 
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instruction  phase. 

Procedure 

The  subjects  who  were  to  receive  TM  instruction  were  given  pre- 
liminary training  in  the  operation  of  the  machine  to  establish  a stable 
rate  of  response.  For  this  training  phase,  a fil.n  strip  covering  English 
grammar  was  used.  For  one  week  preceding  the  experimental  phase 
the  5s  were  given  a daily  half-hour  training  session. 

During  the  experimental  portion,  the  subjects  using  the  teaching 
machine  were  given  a 25-minute  daily  sc.ssion,  while  those  receiving 
classroom  instruction  were  given  the  normal  50-minute  daily  arith- 
metic session. 

During  the  course  of  inst  uction,  no  assistance  with  regard  to  the 
subject  material  being  presented  was  offered  by  the  examiner. 

Since  the  programmed  instruction  included  some  “homework” 
assignments,  it  was  necessarv  for  the  attendant  or  the  examiner  to 
assist  those  unable  to  write  by  transcribing  the  written  portions  of 
the  program. 

In  the  classroom,  the  teacher  prc.scnted  material  that  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  programmed  material  by  using  the  prepared  text. 

The  experimental  procedure  can  be  summarized  in  the  following 
manner: 

a.  Pretest  on  fractions  administered. 

b.  Instruction  over  first  half  of  fractions  unit, 

c.  Midtest  covering  fractions  administered. 

d.  Instruction  over  second  half  of  fractions  unit. 

c.  Posttest  covering  fractions  administered. 

f.  The  same  procedure  was  repeated  dunng  the  units  on  decimals. 

RESULTS 

Table  2 presents  the  mean  IQ,  and  the  mean  reading  scores  for  each 
of  the  treatment  groups.  Relative  to  these  matching  criteria,  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  treatment  groups  are  comparable.  None  of  the  differ- 
ences presented  in  Table  2 were  found  to  be  statistically  significant. 

The  two  criterion  measures  employed  for  the  experimental  analysis 
were  the  mean  difference  scores  between  performance  on  the  pretest 
and  midtest  and  between  performance  on  the  midtest  and  posttest. 

Three  factors  were  taken  into  account  in  the  analysis  of  variance: 
( 1)  Sequence  of  instruction  methods  (TM  C,C  TM,  C C,  TM 

-^’TM);  (2)  Units  of  instruction  (Fractions  and  Decimals);  and  (3) 
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TABLE  2 


Critarla 
Mean  IQ 
Mean  Reading* 
M 


SUMMARY  TABLE 
MATCHING  CRITERIA 


TM  -♦  C 
91.67 
258.20 
7 


Ti*eatfflent  Groupr. 

C ->TM  m 


97.50 

271.00 

7 


99.89 

^71.55 

7 


C»>  C 
94.71 
260.00 
7 


^Reading  Sooroo  are  cited  In  terms  of  SlEP  converted  score. 


TABLE  3 


OIPEERENCE  SCCftES  FOR  SUBTESTS  IN  THE 
HIGH  AND  LOi  INTELLIGENCE  (HiODPS  RON 
UNDER  THE  FOJR  EXPERIMENTAL  CONDITICMS 


IntaXligenoe 
DIPT#  Score 


Treataent  Groups 


TK— >C 
HI  Lo 

23.3^  57.50 


C-^TK 
Hi  Lo 
12.67  25.32 


Hi  Lo 

15.75  32.00 


c — » c 

Hi  Lo 
32.99  14.00 


O 

ERIC 


Intelligence  (high  and  low).  Table  3 contains  the  appropriate  mean 
difference  scores  that  were  obtained  under  the  four  treatment  condi- 
tions. Table  4 contains  the  mean  difference  scores  for  each  unit  of 
subject  material. 
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The  summary  of  the  analysis  of  variance  is  represented  m Table  5. 
All  of  the  main  effects  (sequence  of  instruction  methods,  intelligence, 
and  subject  material)  were  found  to  be  significant.  (P  < .05). 

TABLE  4 

KEAN  DIFFEREilCE  SCORES  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  THE 
HIGH  AND  LCW  INTELLIGENCE  GROUPS  AS  A 


FUNCTION  OF  SU  JECT 

MA'ISRIAL 

1st  half  half 

Fractions  “Vactlons 

1st  half 
Oaciaals 

2nd  half 
Declaals 

Intolllpenco  Hi 

Lo  sa 

Lo 

HI 

Lo 

HI  ] 

Dlff.  Score  9,00 

15.17  ,15 

34.92 

29.09 

52.16 

22,00  26. 

TABLE 

5 

3UMMARf 

TABI£ 

ANALYSIS  ;F  ’'ABIANCE  lERFORMED 
0!J  THE  . DIFFERENCE  SOO^ 

Source  of  VarlAnoo 
Within  Subjoots 

5S 

df 

MS 

F 

(A)  Sequence  of 

Inetructloh  Methods  872,0^* 

3 

290.67 

10.41* 

(B)  Intelligence 

270.73 

1 

270.73 

9.70* 

A X B 

1,329.58 

j 

443.19 

15.87* 

Sub,*.  W.  Groups 

(errori  vithin) 

1,339.63 

46 

27.91 

Between  Subjects 

(C)  Subject  Material 

l,y»9.20 

3 

449.73 

11.58* 

A X C 

1,761.82 

9 

195.76 

5.04* 

B X C 

316.85 

3 

105.62 

2.72* 

A X B X C 

W.94 

9 

55.55 

1.43 

C X Subj.f  W.  Groups 
(errort  between) 

5,590.77 

144 

36.82 

• P <.05 

The  two-way  interaction  effects  (sequence  x intelligence,  sequence 
X subject  material,  and  intelligenci  subject  material)  were  all  signifi- 
cant at  P<  .05  level  of  confidence. 
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Simultaneous  comparisons  were  performed  on  the  marginal  differ- 
ences presented  in  Table  3 and  4 to  ascertain  which  of  these  differ- 
ences were  statistically  significant.  Table  6 and  7 present  the  results 


TABLE  6 

POST  HOC  SIHDLATAIIEOUS  CCMPABISCN  OF 
MARGINAL  DIFFERENCES* 

(IQ  X Toaebing  Method) 


Order  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

b 

e 

s 

d 

f 

8 

b 

Meensi  12. 6? 

14.00 

15.75 

23.34 

25.32 

32.00 

32.99 

57.50 

S 

1.33 

3.08 

10.67 

12.67 

19.33 

20.32 

44.63** 

d 

- 

1.75 

9.34 

11.32 

18.00 

18.99 

43.50** 

e 

e 

h 

b 

e 

t 

Sb  - 5.28 

7.59 

9.57 

1.98 

16.25 

8.66 

6.68 

17.24 

9.65 

7.67 

.99 

41.75** 

34.16** 

32.18** 

25.50** 

24.51** 

Range 

9.95  v**' 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

2.85 

8.43 

3.77 

4.01 

4.20 

4.35 

4.58 

Q.95(ri48) 

U5.04 

18.06 

19.91 

a. 17 

22.17 

22.97 

24.16 

* Neeuftn-Xaele  Testi  Winer,  B.  H,  (2),  Statlfftlcal  Princliaes  In  Experlnentel 
Design. 
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TABLE  7 

POST  HOC  SIMULTANEOUS  COMPARISONS  OP 
MARGINAL  DIPPERENCE3* 


(IQ  X SUBJECT 

MATTER; 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

b 

g c 

h 

e 

d 

9.00 

15.17 

22.08  25.25 

26.25 

29.  C 9 

34.92 

6.17 

18.08  16.25 

17.25 

d0.09 

25.92 

6.91  10.08 

11.08 

13.92 

3.17 

4.17 

7.01 

12.84 

1.00 

3.84 

9.67 

2.84 

8.67 

- 

5.^3 

8 

f 

52.16 

43.16** 

36.99** 

30.08** 

26.91** 

25.91** 

23.07** 

17.24** 


48) 


2 3, 

2.85  3.'*3 

15.04  18.06 


4 

3.77 

19.91 


4^01 

21.17 


6 

4.20 

22.17 


7 

'♦.35 

22.97 


8 

4.58 

24.18 


T«sti  Wln.r.  B.J.(  ,p\  Statistical  Principles  In  Experlmfjital 
Design. 
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of  these  comparisons.  The  results  indicate  that  the  low  intelligence 
subjects  run  under  the  TM  — ^ C condition,  demonstrated  the  greatest 
amount  of  learning  (viz.,  values  listed  under  column  8),  and  that  the 
low  intelligence  5’s  demonstrated  the  greatest  amount  of  learning 
during  the  1st  half  of  the  decimals  unit  (values  in  column  8). 

The  instruction  time  required  to  complete  the  fraction  and  decimal 
units  for  the  Ss  receiving  machine  and  classroom  instruction  is  sum- 
marized in  Table  8.  Subjects  on  the  average  took  one-third  as  much 
time  to  complete  the  units  of  instruction  when  receiving  machine  in- 
struction than  when  eiving  classroom  instruction  (P  <1  .05). 

T A B I.  B 8 

A COMPARISON  OP  THE  TXJDE  REQUIRED 
TO  COMPrSTE  INSTRUCTION  UNITS 


Xst  tittXr  Fractions 
2n<l  hfliir  Fractions 
Xct  HaXr  Doolmnla 
2nd  hair  DoclmaXs 


Machine 

(25  mln»  session) 
5* 66  hrs* 

9*46  hrs. 

4*84  hrs • 

5»55  hrs • 


ClasarooiB 
(50  min*  session) 

20*00  hrs* 

27.17  hrs. 
14. X7  hrs. 

19.17  hrs. 


Average 


M - 6.43  hrs^ 


u * 


•t  - 12  95  / 2.32  - 5.58  (P  <Lo5). 

To  evaluate  the  relationship  between  performance  during  machine 
instruction  and  the  amount  of  learning,  correlations  were  performed 
between  the  acquisition  data  or  machine  data  (errors/frames/rnin- 
utes)  and  the  difference  scores  for  the  high  and  low  intelligence  Ss. 
The  results  of  these  correlations  appear  in  Table  9.  Significant  posi- 

T A B I.  Z 9 

CORRELATIONS  COBPPICIENTS  BETWEEN  KEAN 
NtntBBB  OP  BRBORS/FHAI1B3/MINUTB3  AND 
MEAN  DIPPERENCB  SCORES  FOB  THE 
HIGH  AMD  LOW  INTBIXLCENCE  Sa 


Suhjaot  MAtarlal 

1st  hAir  2nd  hair  1st  hair  2nd  hair 

Fractions  Fractions  Daolmals  Daelmals 


XntaXll- 

Hlsh 

-59 

.92* 

.80* 

ganae 

Ix>w 

.90* 

.85* 

.41 

• 02 

2X4 

iL 


*P  <J05 
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tive  correlations  (P  < .05)  were  obtained  for  the  high  intelligence  Ss 
over  the  first  and  second  halves  of  the  decimal  unit,  and  for  the  low 
intelligence  Ss  over  the  two  halves  of  the  fractions  unit. 

DISCUSSION 

Three  factors  were  taken  into  account  in  the  analysis  of  variance: 
(1)  Sequence  of  instruction  methods  (C  — >■  C,  C TM,  TM  — ^ TM, 
TM  — ^ C);  (2)  units  of  Instruction  (fractions  and  decimals);  and  (?) 
intelligence  (high  and  low).  Table  3 presents  the  appropriate  mean 
difference  scores  that  were  obtained  under  each  of  the  conv.'’*ions. 

The  summary  of  the  analysis  of  variance  is  represented  in  Tii  .Je  5. 
Three  main  effects  were  found  to  be  significant  (P  < .05) : the  sequence 
of  instruction,  the  complexity  of  the  units  of  instruction,  and  the  in- 
telligence level  of  the  students.  The  significant  sequence  of  instruction 
effect  affirms  the  reported  concept  that  automated  methods  are  su- 
perior in  the  over-all  learning  effect  to  conventional  methods.  The 
marginal  totals  of  Table  3 • ord-^^^  ing  effect  among  the  pre- 
sentation lotl,-  in  terr:.  veness  ■ ;ank  o 'dering  would 

be  C — ^ 1 M lowest,  C — ^ C,  TM  — > TM,  and  TM  C highest.  The 
obvious  relation  is  that  TM  either  alone  or  foll  owed  by  C is  a more 
effective  type  of  presentation  for  physical  handicapped  students 
than  is  C alone  or  the  C TM  arrangerFi-'-t 

The  significant  units  of  instruction  effect  r I fstrates  that  the  mean 
difference  scores  increase  as  the  content  plexity  increases,  an 
expected  a priori  relationship. 

The  third  main  effect,  intelligence,  demcaistr' ted  that  the  lower  IQ 
groups  derive  a greater  benefit  from  TM  instruetton  than  from  C alone. 

All  of  the  two-way  interaction  effect^,  sequence  x intelligence 
(A  X B),  sequence  x subject  material  (A  x £1),  and  intelligence  x sub- 
ject material  (B  x C),  were  found  to  be  si^si&ant  (P  < .05).  Simul- 
taneous comparisons  were  performed  on  marginal  differences 
presented  in  Table  3 and  Tabte  4 to  asceitam  which  of  these  differ- 
ences were  statistically  significant.  Tables  £?  .seed  7 contain  the  results 
of  these  post  hoc  comparisons.  The  sequesn^e  x intelligence  (A  x B) 
interaction  effect  (Table  6)  suggests  that  tlseTM  — > C sequence  (viz., 
the  values  listed  under  column  8)  demonsrrited  the  greatest  amount 
of  learning.  In  fact,  differences  occur  in  the  bv/er  IQ  groups  in  all  the 
treatment  sequences.  However,  the  differences  are  significant  only  in 
the  TM  C group.  This  suggests  that  the  lover  IQ  groups  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  from  the  automatol  leair  ng  techniques  when  pre- 
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sented  in  tandem  with  C. 

The  B X C interaction  (Table  4 and  7),  Subject  Material  bv  Intelli- 
gence,  show  that  the  brighter  students  in  this  handicapped  group  did 
H 'it  ^ use  the  automated  method  although  not  as  effective^  as 
the  duller  student  As  the  complexity  of  the  content  increased  the 
brighter  group  derived  more  benefit  from  classroom  interactTon  The 

fhrmmh  increment^  changes 

thmughout,  with  the  automated  methods  being  definite'y  superior 

This  suggests  ^at  task  complexity,  as  related  to  abstract  co^!:ep°s 
brighter  sTudents.^'""''''^  siting  for  the 

The  instruction  time  required  to  complete  the  fraction  and  decimal 

Tar^in  Tab,  Tt'"®  instructionls  sum 

marized  m Tabl  8.  Ss  on  the  average  look  one-third  as  much  time  to 
^ ^ 1^  units  while  receiving  machine  instruction  than  when 
eceiving  classroom  instruction  (P  < .05).  When  this  result  i-  con 
idered  together  with  the  amount  of  learning  demonstrated  under 

’ ‘IS  ^tich,  or  more  when 

^ with  C)  the  TM  method  would  appear  to  be  the  more 

efficient  teaching  modality. 

group  included  in  this  study  re- 
^nfy'of  .f:  comenl  -- 
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Programmed  Instructional  Material  for  the 
Adult  Diabetic  Patient  With  Grade  School 
Education:  Development,  Use,  and  Evalluatiion 
In  a ClikJc  Population* 

GARY  M.  ARSHAM,  M.D., 

MARY  F.  B.  MOHAMMED,  R.N.,  M.N., 
RUTH  LAIDIG,  M.A.,  HOVRE  H.  BUSCH,  B.A., 

MAX  MILLER,  M.D.,  and 
MALCOLM  S.  MacKENZIE,  M.D. 

In  describing  the  present  report  as  preliminary  we  seek  to  achieve 
two  things.  First,  we  would  establish  for  ourselves  the  customary  way 
out  through  the  back  should  any  onslaught  be  more  vigorous  than 
we  now  choose  to  entertain.  But  tempered  onslaughts  we  welcome, 
else  we  would  not  be  here.  And  second,  you  must  know  that  this  is 
very  much  work  “in  progiess.”  Something  over  three  years  ago  a 
group  of  us  at  the  University  Hospitals  of  Cleveland  organized  our- 
selves to  produce  a product  — a product  which  is  not  yet  at  hand.  Our 
objective  is  to  produce  a program  which  will  teach  diabetic  patients 
with  limited  verbal  skills  how  to  take  care  of  their  disease. 

Other  contributors  to  this  symposium  have  been  concerned  with 
educating  groups  (or  individuals)  with  demonstrated  high  learning 

•Thte  project  has  b^n  conducted  at  the  University  Hospitals  of  Cleveland  and  sup* 
Community  Health  Services  Crant  No.  CH  87-21,  United  States  Public 
Health  Services. 
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ability,  whose  learning  skills  at  the  time  of  contact  are  in  a good  to 
excellent  state  of  training.  The  subjects  we  are  concerned  with  are, 
on  the  average,  over  40  years  removed  from  their  formal  educational 
experience,  and  this  experience,  even  at  the  time,  was  for  most  of 
them  insufficient  to  develop  more  than  minimal  verbal  skills.  But 
one  great  advantage  we  do  have.  The  new  departures  in  self-instruc- 
tional education  reported  here  by  others  must  win  their  way  over 
traditional  teaching  methods,  which  may  be  far  from  ideal,  but  which 
have  by  and  large  served  American  medical  education  well.  A strong 
stimulus  for  our  group  has  been  the  assured  knowledge  that  con- 
ventional teaching  methods,  used  with  the  population  we  are  con- 
cerned with,  will  fail — and  fail  by  a margin  so  wide  as  to  make  the 
effort  expended  probably  not  worth-while.  One  outstanding  excep- 
tion must  be  mentioned  and  that  is  individual  instruction  — pro- 
ficient, personal,  patient,  and  persistent. 

We  are  convinced  that  no  teaching  system,  no  aids,  no  machine  will 
excel  this  one-to-one  tutorial  method  with  its  unique  responsiveness 
to  the  student’s  progress  and  problems.  But  teaching  time  available 
to  physician,  nurse,  and  dietitian  is  limited.  If  our  program  makes 
these  individual  tutors  more  effective  by  having  taught  the  patient  a 
major  amount  of  basic  content,  we  will  feel  rewarded.  Except  for  this 
individual  instruction  our  program  need  win  out  over  nothing! 

How  fortunate  then  that  the  trial  and  error  process  of  program  de- 
velopment has  an  inherent  self-editing  feature.  One  other  aspect  of 
programmed  instruction  I would  mention  here  because  of  its  peculiar 
fitness  for  our  “student”  group.  These  people,  when  placed  in  the  un- 
familiar area  of  a learning  situation,  tend  to  fall  into  a self-protecting 
passivity  which  further  inhibits  any  educational  yield.  The  active 
response  feature  of  programmed  instruction  seems  almost  made  to 
order  for  our  population. 

Education  for  the  Diabetic  Patient 

We  have  said  that  the  use  of  conventional  teaching  methods  with 
our  patient  group,  when  measured  by  the  effort  expended,  is  probably 
not  worth-while.  One  equivocates  only  because  of  the  over-riding  ed- 
ucational need.  For  in  diabetes  the  patient’s  understanding  and  prac- 
tice of  a self-care  regimen  are  widely  held  to  be  indispensable  ingre- 
dients of  proper  medical  management. 

It  is  an  incurable  disease  — often  progressive  over  its  course  in 
severity  and  complications.  The  here  and  now  is  a metabolic  im- 
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balance,  the  hereafter  is  for  too  many  a damaged  vascular  bed.  Medi- 
cal opinion  has  not  reached  full  consensus  on  a cause  and  effect  re- 
lationship between  the  metabolic  imbalance  and  late  vascular  com- 
plications. But  clearly  predominant  is  the  view  that  restoration,  to 
the  greatest  degree  feasible,  of  the  metabolic  balance — and  this  on  a 
continuing  basis  — promises  best  for  the  diabetic’s  present  and  future 
well-being.  It  is  the  impairment  or  restoration  of  balance  that  is  as- 
sessed under  the  heading  of  diabetes  “control.”  It  is  subject  to  daily- 
even  Iiouriy  fluctuation;  it  is  the  measure  of  the  patient’s  self-care 
regimen.  For  only  when  hospitalized,  does  the  diabetic  patient  share 
any  part  of  his  diabetic  management  with  medical  or  para-medical 
personnel.  At  all  other  times  he  is  uniquely  in  charge.  Other  per- 
sonages, regardless  of  how  skilled  or  how  devoted,  influence  his  dia- 
betic care  only  through  him.  Their  assistance  can  be  effective  only 
through  his  informed  cooperation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  educa- 
tion of  the  patient  is  an  almost  universal  objective  of  those  who  deal 
professionally  with  this  disease. 

So  much  for  the  need.  Here  is  what  we  set  out  to  do.  We  had  avail- 
able to  us  I well  established  diabetes  out-patient  clinic  with  a total 
enrollmei.<.  of  about  800  adult  diabetics,  the  vast  majority  of  whom 
had  the  stable  middle-aged  onset  type  of  diabetes.  From  1948  on, 
this  clinic  had  fostered  a whole  series  of  ventures  aimed  at  patient 
education.  Why  these  successively  failed  was  in  large  measure  ex- 
plained by  a study  published  in  1964.  This  produced  quantitative 
documentation  of  the  severely  limited  language  skills  of  the  very  pop- 
ulation we  were  concerned  with  (1).  It  was  found  that  43  per  cent  of 
the  patients  in  this  diabetes  clinic  were  unable  to  profit  from  any 
health  material  written  at  a fourth  grade  level  or  above. 

The  project  we  are  embarked  upon  is  distinctive  perhaps  in  four 
ways : we  were  relatively  early  in  utilizing  programmed  instruction  in 
health  education;  we  seek  to  educate  by  this  new  means  a group  with 
heretofore  marginal  educability;  we  seek  to  teach  behaviorial  skills 
through  a behaviorally  mediated  program ; and  we  will  evaluate  our 
success,  in  part,  through  the  rigorous  criterion  of  whether  improved 
diabetes  control  can  actually  be  demonstrated. 

At  the  time  our  project  was  initiated,  we  knew  of  only  one  program 
designed  for  diabetic  patients  (2).  Analysis  of  this  program  for  read- 
ing level  (3)  showed  major  portions  of  it  to  be  at  the  11th  to  12th 
grade  level,  and  therefore  far  beyond  the  reading  skills  of  a great 
majority  of  our  patients. 
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PHASE  ONE 


Write  initial  Mast  progran  on:  1)  specimen  collection 

2)  urine  sugar  testing 

3)  urine  test  record  use 

Random  selection  of  patients;  Collection  of  descriptive  data. 
Pre-test  - ADMINISTER  PROGRAM  (272  patients)  - Post-test. 

PHASE  TWO 


Data  collection  on  diabetes  control:  1)  weight 

(each  clinic  visit)  2)  daily  urine  sugar  tests 

3)  4 before -meal  urines 

4)  fasting  blood  tugar 

Write  full  program. 


PHASE  T H REE 


Continue  data  collection  on  diabetes  control  for  136 
and  136  control  patients. 


experimental 


Pre-tast  for  information  and  attitude  - 


ADMINISTER  PULL  PROGRAM  TO  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUP  - 


Pc.jt-test  for  information  and  attitude. 


PHASE  POUR 

Continue  data  collection  on  diabetes  control  for  both  groups. 
Po**'test  experimental  group  for  retention. 


Figure  1 
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Orsranizaiion  of  the  Cleveland  Project 

Our  total  project,  which  is  sunimarized  in  Figure  1,  involves  four 
phases.  In  Phase  I we  secure  a study  population  and  teach  them  cer- 
tain behavioral  skills,  which,  necessary  for  data  collection,  we  ask 
them  to  perform  throughout  the  balance  of  the  project.  In  Phase  II 
we  make  a year-long  observation  of  each  patient's  level  of  diabetes 
control,  and  we  prepare  the  full  program  of  everything  we  want  to 
teach  them  about  diabetes.  In  Phase  111  we  administer  this  program. 
And  in  Phase  IV  we  assess  diabetes  control  for  a year  after  instruc- 
tion. It  will  be  noted  that  only  one  half  of  the  study  population  re- 
ceives final  programmed  instruction.  The  remaining  patients  have  the 
usual  instruction  from  physician,  nurse,  or  dietitian  available  to 
them,  but  receive  no  special  instruction.  We  have  felt  this  group  to 
be  necessary  because  of  the  betterment  of  diabetes  control  that  may 
well  ensue  from  merely  making  regular  standardized  assessments  of 
this  control.  It  should  be  understood  that  our  experimental  design 
does  not  include  a direct  comparison  of  programmed  versus  con- 
ventional instruction. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  Phase  II.  We  have 
adequate  pre-instructional  observations  on  our  patients  and  are  in 
the  process  of  trial  and  revision  of  late  versions  of  the  total  program. 

We  began  Phase  1 by  writing  a linear  program  of  about  120  frames 
for  use  on  the  Mast  Teaching  Machine.  Wc  sought  to  teach  three 
things:  how  to  collect  urine  specimens,  how  to  test  them,  and  how  to 
record  the  results.  These  represented  specific  terminal  behavior  skills 
which  we  wanted  our  patients  to  utilize  thereafter  in  order  to  provide 
us  the  necessary  data  on  diabetes  control.  Figure  2 shows  this  pro- 
gram in  use  with  some  of  its  associated  “properties.”  During  the 
course  of  the  program  the  patient  physically  manipulates  specimen 
bottles,  simulated  urine,  test  tubes,  dropper,  testing  tablets,  color 
comparison  tubes  and  chart,  and  makes  entries  on  a test  record  form. 

This  program  wc  gave  to  272  patients,  the  residual  of  457  patients 
rand'^mly  selected  from  the  total  clinic  population.  From  the  gross 
random  sample,  117  patients  were  excluded:  for  inader/jate  vision  — 
47;  for  inadequate  reading  skill— 43;  for  prolonged  planned  absence 
from  the  clinic — 12;  for  physical  incapacitation  — 1 1 ; and  for  poor 
clinic  attendance— 4.  Inadequate  vision  and  inadequate  reading 
skills  were  determined  by  failure  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  first 
six  frames  of  the  instructional  program  as  reproduced  in  Figure  3. 
Poor  clinic  attendance  was  defined  as  loss  to  clinic  follow-up  for 
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1.  We  have  something  new  for  you. 
It's  fun  to  use. 

It's  called  a Teaching  Machine . 

Now  press  ANbWER  button. 


2. 


V 


Look  at  the  paper  tape  below. 
Write  your  name  on  it. 

Do  this  now. 

Then  press  ANSWER  butto 


3,  Ai,  you  answer  the  questions, 

you  will  learn  about  Diabetes. 

This  machine  will  teach  you  about  . 

Fill  in  the  blank  with  the  best  answer. 
Then  press  ANSWER  button. 


Good! 

Now  press  ADVANCE  button. 

/ 


Look  at  paper  tape. 

Did  you  write  your  name 
on  it?  Good! 

Press  ADVANCE  button. 


Diabetes 

Now  press  ADVANCE  button. 


4.  It's  important  for  diabetics  to  take 
good  care  of  th  rmselves. 

We'll  help  you  .ear;:  to  take 

good  of  your  diabetes. 

Please  write  the  word. 

Then  press  ANSWER  button.  care 

Now  press  ADVANCE  button. 


5.  Your  bodv  can  work  normally  even 
with  diabetes. 

When  your  body  works  normally, 

ve  say  your  diabetes  is  under  control. 

It's  important  to  take  good  care  'of 
yourself  and  keep  your 
diabetes  under  . 

Write  the  word. 

Then  press  ANSWER  button.  control 

Now  press  ADVANCE  button. 


6.  One  good  way  to  see  if  your  diabetes 
is  in  control  is  to  teat  your  urine 
for  sugar. 

You  can  help  keep  your  diabetes 

under  if  you  your  urine 

every  day,  control 

test  (or  check) 


Figure  3 
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Urine  Sugar  Test  Record 


Diabetes  Teaching 

Phone  Mrs.  Busch*  791*7300  ext.  478  if  you  have  any  questions. 


Date 


Day 


1 

Before 

Breakfast 


2 

Before 

Lunch 


3 

Before 

Supper 


Bedtiae 
before  eating 


Sun. 


Mon. 


Tuas . 


Ned. 


Thurs, 


Pri. 


Sat . 


Sun. 


Non. 


JTues, 


Ned. 


Thurs. 


Frl. 


Sat. 


88 

* Now  pick  up  the  paper  beside  you 
aarked  "Urine  Sugar  Test  Record'*. 

Find  the  4 columns  where  you  write  how 
much  sugar  Tii"  in  your  urine. 

These  are  narked  "Before  Breakfast", 
"Before  Lunch",  "Before  Supper",  and 


before 


Bedtine  before  eating 


(Error  rate: 
109/243  ) 


Sun. 
Mon. 
Tues  I 
Ned. 


Figure  4 


periods  greater  than  six  months.  Irregular  attenders  were  not  ex- 
cluded. Of  the  remaining  340  patients,  21  refused  to  participate  in  the 
project  and  33  consistently  failed  to  keep  appointments  to  take  the 
programmed  instruction.  Fourteen  failed  to  return  to  complete  the 
programmed  instruction  once  begun,  despite  persistent  attempts  at 
follow-up.  This  left  272  patients  who  completed  the  program  and 
constitute  our  study  population. 

Characteristics  of  the  Study  Population 

Either  at  the  time  of  intake  screening  or  program  administration, 
demographic  and  descriptive  data  were  obtained  on  each  patient 
which  included:  age,  sex,  race,  interval  since  diagnosis,  duration  of 
attendance  in  our  diabetes  clinic,  percentage  overweight  or  under- 
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I. 


weight*  last  school  grade  completed,  present  occupation,  and 
“highest**  occupational  level  achieved  (4),  number  of  persons  in 
family  unit,  who  in  family  unit  does  the  shopping  and  cooking,  and 
the  average  money  expended  weekly  for  food.  Additionally,  a short 
screening  test  (“QT**  for  Quick  Test)  affording  an  estimate  of  “verbal 
perceptual  ability’*  or  general  intelligence  was  also  administered  to 
all  the  patients  (5). 

Only  certain  of  these  data  are  pertinent  to  the  present  report.  Of 
the  total  272  patients,  86%  were  Negro,  and  79%  were  female.  The 
mean  age  was  56.9  years  with  a range  from  16  to  83  years.  Patients 
45  years  of  age  or  older  comprised  84%  of  the  study  group.  The 
following  table  shows  the  percentage  distribution  by  last  school 
grade  completed: 


Grade 


Percentage 

Distribution 


4 or  less  13 

5-8  43 

9-12  39 

over  12  5 


Mean  =*=  1 s.d.  = 8.0  =*=3.1  grades. 


For  reasons  given  above,  presently  elicitable  verbal  skills  fall  short 
even  of  these  grade  levels  nominally  reached. 

The  mean  age  at  diagnosis  for  our  study  group  was  47.1  years  with 
seventy-four  percent  acquiring  diabetes  in  their  fifth  decade  or  later. 
The  mean  duration  of  diabetes  was  9.8  years,  and  for  an  average  of 
6.3  years  they  had  attended  our  diabetes  clinic.  At  the  time  of  intake 
into  the  study,  62%  of  the  patients  were  30%  or  more  overweight  (6). 
The  morbidity  conditions  associated  with  diabetes  and  obseity  may 
not  be  fully  additive,  but  assuredly  they  are  in  excess  of  either  alone.. 
A successful  diet  teaching  plan  giving  attention  both  to  kinds  of  food 
and  amounts  will  have  a usefulness  beyond  diabetes. 

The  results  of  the  intelligence  testing  of  the  272  patients  are  given 
in  the  table  below.  The  mean  IQ  score  was  80.5  with  a standard  devi- 
ation of  21.5.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  QT  Test  was  developed  and 
standardized  on  the  Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale  (WAIS)  using 
an  entirely  white  population. 
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IQ  Score 

40-75 

76-90 

91-130 

Unobserved 


Percentage  ■ 
Distribution 

31 

37 

28 

4 


Ammons  and  Ammons  have  presented  much  oata  which  support 
its  validity  as  a measure  of  general  intelligence.  The  QT  is  short,  easy 
to  administer,  and  relatively  non-threatening. 

Experience  with  the  Instructional  Program 

With  the  272  patients  who  completed  the  Phase  1 instruction, 
actually  three  versions  of  the  program  were  used.  Our  experimental 
design  did  not  require  constancy  in  the  program  at  this  stage  in  the 
project,  so  towards  the  end  of  the  instruction  period  two  successively 
modified  versions  were  given  to  13  and  16  subjects.  Data  will  be  pre- 
sented only  for  the  original  version  taken  by  243  patients 

It  will  be  subsequently  seen  in  some  sample  frame  sequences  that 
the  content  of  this  program  on  urine  testing  and  recording  is  actually 
very  simple,  and  the  responses  called  for,  hardly  challenging.  From 
our  earliest  planning  we  viewed  this  Phase  1 program  as  affording  us 
invaluable  experience  in  the  use  of  programmed  instruction  in  our 
population.  Shown  below  is  the  percentage  distribution  of  243  pa- 
tients according  to  the  time  taken  to  complete  the  program: 

Percentage 

Time  {hours)  Distribution 

less  than  1 9 

1- 2  39 

2- 3  30 

over  3 22 

Mean  =*=  1 s.d.  = 2.35  hrs.  1.63  hrs. 

Although  our  clinic  is  composed  primarily  of  middle  aged  stable 
diabetics  we  do  hav^  i few  younger  diabetics  in  their  late  teens  or 
twenties.  They  fell  a!*,  ost  entirely  in  the  9 percent  who  finished  in 
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less  than  an  hour.  Similar  rapid  performance  was  seen  in  a small 
group  of  5th  and  6th  graders  who  knew  nothing  of  diabetes.  Re- 
sponses from  both  these  younger  groups  were  almost  error-free.  But 
it  is  the  22%  who  required  more  than  three  hours  that  are  most 
notable:  for  them  the  constructed  response  of  the  Mast  teaching  ma- 
chine proved  to  be  too  demanding.  For  teaching  the  more  complex 
content  of  other  areas  of  diabetes,  a different  vehicle  for  program 
presentation  would  have  to  be  found. 

Another  measure  often  used  to  evaluate  programmed  instruction 
is  the  percentage  of  correct  responses  made  on  the  program.  This  in 
itself,  however,  is  not  necessarily  a good  index,  for  it  may  be  quite 
easy  to  answer  correctly  a frame  which  teaches  nothing.  In  general  we 
subscribe  to  Holland's  statement  that  “while  low  error  level  is  usually 
a necessary  condition  of  good  programs,  it  is  not  a sufficient  one”  (7). 
In  the  completion  of  our  program  of  123  frames,  our  patients  over-all 
made  correct  responses  76  per  cent  of  the  time.  This  *s  lower  than  we 
would  have  wished,  so  we  have  been  at  pains  to  identify  the  causes 
of  error.  Some  patients  hesitated  to  follow  the  “machine”  instruc- 
tions. These  patients  we  had  failed  to  make  understand  that  we 
really  wanted  them  to  perform  the  behavior  which  the  machine  di- 
rected. Certain  errors  on  frames  of  instruction  were  made  because  of 
a language  deficiency  rather  than  failure  to  understand.  For  example, 
one  frame  dealing  with  a urine  specimen  collection  requires  filling  in 

the  word  “supper”  in  the  phrase  “Before ”.  Many  patients 

put  “3”;  this  is  a correct  identification  of  the  bottle  to  be  used 
(bottle  number  3)  but  does  not  make  verbal  sense.  The  behavior  has 
been  learned,  which  is  our  objective.  But  the  frame  of  programmed 
instruction  is  not  really  appropriate  for  the  population.  This  type  of 
response  error  we  would  hope  to  eliminate. 

In  Figure  4 there  is  reproduced  a portion  of  the  Urine  Sugar  Test 
Record  which  we  wanted  to  teach  the  patients  to  use.  Super-imposed 
is  the  frame  which  initiates  this  teaching.  The  constructed  response 
called  for  was  beyond  the  capacities  of  109  out  of  243  patients.  Thus 
painfully  we  learned  that  this  wordy  but  actually  simple  frame  would 
have  to  be  subdivided,  with  the  establishment  of  response  feedback, 
to  show  that  the  columns  were  actually  being  “found.”  As  it  stands, 
the  frame  illustrates,  I think,  that  with  this  population  one  will  not 
realistically  look  for  much  in  the  way  of  mental  “leaps”  or  inter- 
polations. 

The  more  difficult  matter  of  teaching  a concept  that  will  govern  a 
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36 


\ 


37 


38. 


39, 

40, 
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contingency  is  illustrated  in  Figure  5.  The  high  error  rate  on  frame 
40  shows  disappointingly  poor  learning  from  frames  36  and  37,  al- 
though the  fact  that  this  was  the  first  frame  presented  in  this  format, 
undoubtedly  contributed  significantly  to  the  error  rate. 


What  if  you  do  forget? 

Then  please  leave  the  bottle  emotv 
Would  it  be  all  right  to  fill  it  With 
urine  from  some  other  time? 

(Write  yes  or  no.) 


Error  rate 


no 


The  doctor  would  rather  get  an  empty 
bottle  than  a bottle  with  the 
urine  in  it.  — 


wrong 


41/243 

78/243 


You'rr  doing  fine. 

® review  a little.  How  many  urines 
will  you  bring  the  doctor?  


You  make  each  one  just  before  you 
any  food.  — 


4 

eat 


13/243 

29/243 


Suppose  you  eat  before  you  save 
your  "Before  Supper"  urine, 

What  should  you  do?  Choose  A,  B,  or  C. 


A.  Save  some  anyway  so  the  doctor  will  get  some. 

B.  Leave  the  ’B^efore  Supper"  bottle  empty. 

u.  Fill  the  bottle  with  urine  you  saved  before  lunch. 


B 


122/243 


Figure  5 


An  additional  sequence  of  frames  is  reproduced  in  Figure  6. 
These  are  from  a levised  version  of  the  program  that  was  given  to  13 
patients.  The  ideas  we  sought  to  teach  were  the  “just  before”  rela- 
tionship of  urine  collections  to  meals,  the  sequential  use  of  numbered 
specimen  bottles,  and  the  saving  of  only  an  aliquot  of  the  urine 
voided.  The  high  error  rate  on  frame  26 -even  with  the  strong  visual 
prompt-is  disquieting.  It  illustrates  a difficulty  our  population  has 
with  generalizing  even  the  simplest  information. 


Progression  to  a New  Vehicle 

The  program  on  urine  collection,  testing,  and  recording  served  its 
purpose  well.  Augmented  by  some  individual  coaching,  when  neces- 
sary, it  taught  our  patients  the  behavioral  pattern  we  wanted  them  to 
follow.  And  it  taught  us  some  of  the  hard  facts  about  programming 
for  this  population.  First,  it  taught  us  that  too  many  of  our  patients 
Will  not  be  reached  by  the  Mast  Teaching  Machine  with  its  demands 
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for  reading  and  the  writing  of  a constructed  response.  Secondly,  it 
became  clear  that  the  time  commitment  that  we  would  need  ask  of 
our  patients  in  order  to  teach  them  the  full  content  of  diabetes  in- 
struction on  a Mast  machine  was  totally  unrealistic.  And  thirdly,  we 


21. 


22. 


23. 


Look  at  the  brown  bottles  on  table. 
Pick  up  the  bottle  marked  1. 

What  words  are 

painted  on  it?  


Error  rate 


Before  Breakfast  2/13 


Here  is  how  to  fill  bottle  1. 

Save  your  uv ine  just  before 
you  eat  breakfast. 

Put  this  urine  in  the  bottle 

marked  number  . 1 2/13 

Go  to  the  bathroom  just  before  breakfast. 

You  only  need  to  save  a little  urine. 

Do  you  have  to  save  all  your  urine?  no  1/13 

(Write  yes  or  no) 


24. 


25. 


26. 


•breakfast 


Just  save  some 
urine  you 

eat  breakfast . 


Would  it  be  all  right  to  eat 
a little  food  before  you  save 
your  ’’Before  Breakfast"  urine? 


(Write  yes  or  no) 


The  next  bottle  you  fill  is  marked 
"Before  ". 


Figure  6 


before  3/13 


no 


3/13 


Lunch 


5/13 
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were  confirmed  in  our  belief  that  these  patients  can  probably  be 
taught  patterns  of  behavior  through  performance,  but  not  as  pre- 
dictable sequellae  of  verbal  concepts. 

From  its  inception  our  project  has  been  dominated  by  the  idea 
that  the  diabetic  diet  is  the  most  important  area  in  patient  education, 
and  the  area  that  has  traditionally  been  most  difficult  to  teach.  It  was 
through  our  efforts  to  set  objectives  for  terminal  behavior  in  the  diet 
teaching  that  we  were  led  to  a major  recasting  of  diabetic  meal  plan- 
ning (8).  The  new  system  will  not  be  given  in  detail  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  is  based  on  fewer  focd  lists,  fewer  foods  to  be  measured, 
and  fewer  measurements  to  be  used.  It  is  theoretically  less  precise 
than  currently  used  diet  plans,  but  simplification  carries  the  promise 
of  better  net  adherence.  It  fosters  interchangeability  between  starch- 
derived  carbohydrate  and  that  from  vegetables  or  fruit.  And  it  is 
compatible  with  presently  used  dietary  pi.'scriptions. 

To  present  this  new  diet  plan  in  a progiammed  format  we  are 
utilizing  a new  vehicle  for  program  presentation,  which  has  been  de- 
veloped in  collaboration  with  the  programming  department  of 
Appleton-Century-Crofts.  This  is  pictured  in  a pilot  set-up  in  Figure 
7.  A tape-recorder,  its  progression  controlled  by  the  student  by  means 
of  an  advance  button,  directs  the  use  of  a workbook  in  which  re- 
sponses, discriminating  between  alternatives,  are  made  with  a 
special  pen.  Prior  chemical  impregnation  of  the  correct  answ'er 
provides  prompt  confirmation.  Qualitative  and  quantitative  diet 
information  is  obtained  from  a teaching  wall  chart  color-coded  for 
the  three  main  food  groups:  meat-milk,  vegetable-fruit,  and  starch. 
The  color-coding  is  carried  over  onto  a plate  that  is  used  for  mock 
meal  assembly  at  the  direction  of  the  program.  Also  shown  in  the 
picture  is  the  half-cup  scoop  which  has  become  the  standard  mea- 
sure for  most  foods. 

The  completion  of  this  program  on  diabetic  meal  planning,  plus 
some  shorter  attendant  programs  which  cover  other  areas  of  dia- 
betes self-care,  will  allow  us  to  move  into  Phase  III  to  administer  the 
full  instruction  to  one-half  of  our  study  patients,  randomly  selected 
after  stratification  according  to  years  of  schooling  and  TQ  scores. 
During  Phase  IV  we  will,  in  addition  to  gathering  data  on  diabetes 
control  in  all  the  patients,  have  an  opportunity  for  program  revision 
on  the  basis  of  the  extensive  testing  that  will  have  been  provided  by 
Phase  III  use. 
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Self-instructrional  boolzh  for  diabelric 
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Summary 

Programmed  instruction  has  been  written  for  adult  diabetic  pa- 
tients with  limited  verbal  skills.  Conventional  teaching  methods  have 
largely  failed  to  teach  these  patients  the  medically  critical  self-care 
regimen  which  they  should  follow.  A study  group  of  272  patients, 
randomly  selected  from  the  Diabetes  Clinic  of  the  University  Hospi- 
tals of  Cleveland,  demonstrates  a mean  age  of  57  years,  a mean  dura- 
tion of  diabetes  of  10  years,  a mean  IQ  of  81,  and  a mean  educational 
level  of  8 grades.  Experience  with  the  presentation  to  this  group  of  a 
linear  program,  calling  for  simple  written  responses  and  covering  the 
subjects  of  urine  collection,  testing,  and  recording,  is  presented.  The 
program  included  actual  performance  of  the  desired  behavior  as  an 
integral  part  of  its  structure.  The  appropriateness  of  this  teaching 
method  for  this  population  was  confirmed,  but  problems  encountered 
with  the  need  for  a constructed  response  and  the  time  taken  to  com- 
plete the  program  (mean  time  2.35  hrs.  for  123  frames;  mean  of 
correct  responses),  have  pointed  the  way  to  a new  vehicle  for  program 
presentation.  A patient-controlled  audio  tape  directs  the  use  of  a 
work  book  in  which  discriminatory  choices  are  marked  with  a 
special  pen,  confirmation  being  seen  by  a color  change  in  the  correct 
response  box.  The  study  group  will  be  observed  for  level  of  diabetes 
control  for  a year  before  and  a year  after  taking  a behaviorally 
oriented  program  on  diabetic  meal  planning  presented  through  this 
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Programmed  Instruction  to  Train  Hospital 
Employees  How  to  Train  Others 


SHIRLEY  SOLTESZ,  R.N.,  B.S  * 


This  paper  is  a review  of  the  steps  involved  in  designing  and  produc- 
ing the  self-instructional  program,  “How  to  Train  Hospital  Employ- 
css.**  The  areas  I want  to  cover  are:  defining  the  target  population, 
setting  the  course  objectives,  determining  the  course  content,  estab- 
lishing a teaching  strategy,  and  testing  and  using  the  program. 

The  Target  Population 

Communicating  to  the  target  population  denotes  tossing  a unit  of 
relevant,  comprehensible  concepts  at  the  right  people.  So  the  author 
needs  to  know  who  the  right  people  are:  when  he  starts  talking,  who*s 
listening? 

We  wanted  this  programmed  course  to  be  read  by  as  many  hospi- 
tal employees  as  possible,  but  wc  realized  it  would  be  necessary  to 
narrow  down  the  universe  to  those  employees  who  will  say;  “I  want 
to  learn,**  We  set  about  sifting  the  crowd  by  asking  two  questions. 
First,  where  are  those  potential  trainers  who  have  basic  needs  that 
can  be  met  by  the  concepts  to  be  put  forward  in  the  program.  And 
second,  what  is  a typical  tar^t  studmt  like?  For  instance,  what  posi- 
tion docs  he  hold?  Where  does  he  work?  What  is  he  already  able  to 
do?  What  does  he  already  know?  And  how  does  he  see  himself  in  re- 
lation to  his  co-workers? 

In  order  to  locate  our  target  group  we  conducted  a moderately  ex- 
tensive field  study.  We  visited  various  sized  hospitals,  from  a subur- 
ban general  hospital  of  approximately  eighty  b^  capacity  to  an  ur- 
ban institution  with  over  two  thousand  beds.  Most  information  was 
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gathered  through  personal  interviews  with  hospital  administrators, 
assistant  administrators,  directors  of  nursing  service,  training  direc- 
tors,  and  many  supervisory  personnel  from  administrative,  technical, 
and  professional  departments.  Basically  we  asked  two  questions 
which  we  felt  would  help  determine  the  potential  target  population 
on  the  basis  of  two  factors,  urgency  and  numbers.  1)  Which  depart- 
ments do  you  think  have  the  most  critical  need  for  qualified  trainers? 
And  2)  in  which  department*^  would  the  greatest  number  of  employ- 
ees benefit  from  improved  trainers? 

Most  of  the  supervisors  we  spoke  to  agreed  that  better  quality 
trainers  would  benefit  the  greatest  number  of  employees  in  the  house- 
keeping department,  dietary  and  nursing  depaiiments.  It  was  felt, 
generally,  that  every  student  trainer  would  benefit  directly.  Those 
with  minimal  exp>erience  would  be  provided  with  an  organized, 
proven  mode  of  changing  behavior.  In  departments  with  multiple 
trainers  and  many  employees  working  on  rotating  shifts,  uniformly 
trained  trainers  would  introduce  consistency  to  the  training  goals  and 
training  techniques,  thereby  fostering  a degree  of  security  in  both 
trainees  and  trainers.  Experienced  trainers,  of  course,  would  add 
another  method  of  training  to  their  repertoire,  perhaps  a better 
method,  offering  them  a choice  of  methods,  and  allowing  more  time 
for  individual  problem  solving. 

It  was  felt  that  trainees  would  benefit  indirectly  from  improved 
trainers.  A qualified  trainer  would  recognize  individual  needs  more 
readily.  Planning,  execution,  and  follow-up  of  indoctrination  training 
would  be  based  on  goals  that  arc  different  from  those  required  for 
up-grading  on  a continuing  basis,  or  for  refresher  training.  And  the 
benefit  of  increased  job  satisfaction  for  both  trainers  and  trainees 
alike,  was  not  to  be  minimized.  In  general  the  supervisors  felt  that 
greater  esprit  de  corps  \ 'ould  be  a likely  bonus. 

There  were  varying  opinions  regarding  the  area  that  demonstrates 
the  most  critical  need  for  improved  trainers.  For  instance,  a super- 
visor of  special  billing  clerks  felt  that  her  department  needed  good 
trainers  as  critically  as  any.  She  felt  that  a good  trainer  would  be  able 
to  motivate  the  trainee  to  be  fast,  accurate,  and  relatively  independ- 
ent fo  direct  supervision. 

On  the  other  hand,  a housekeeping  supervisor  felt  that  the  trainer 
mt'st  be  able  to  evaluate  the  limitations  of  each  employee  he  plans  to 
train  and  should  train  him  individually  for  each  task  he  would  be  ex- 
pected to  perform  on  the  job.  Then  the  trainer  must  be  able  to  evalu- 
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ate  his  trainee  regularly  and  after  each  training  phase  determine  what 
and  when  new  tasks  should  be  taught. 

In  the  nursing  department,  the  supervisor  felt  that  the  minimum 
available  training  time  makes  it  imperative  that  the  trainer  be  effec- 
tive as  well  as  efficient.  The  time  factor  usually  results  in  minimum, 
haphazard  training  by  multiple  trainers  who  are  not  the  most  effec- 
tive. Indeed  the  trainer  may  be  the  newest  or  youngest  member  of  the 
staff,  with  little  or  no  training  experience. 

A laboratory  supervisor  looked  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  He 
felt  that  a trainer  must  know  “how  to  train.’*  He  explained  that  what 
makes  a technician  competent  docs  not  necessarily  make  him  a good 
trainer  of  others.  Yet,  in  his  own  department  new  assistant  techni- 
cians receive  indoctrination  training  f rom  the  most  efficient  technician. 

These  observations  and  others  were  reinforced  by  information  we 
gleaned  from  a report  of  a personnel  research  project  conducted  at 
St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  New  York  City,  and  published  in  1964  (1). 

After  talks  with  the  supervisors  (in  most  cases,  trainers  as  well)  we 
began  to  draw  some  conclusions.  Generally  speaking  every  area  has 
its  own  critical  need  for  improved  trainers.  In  each  case  the  need 
expressed  was  based  on  what  the  supervisor  saw  as  the  major  function 
of  a good  trainer.  They  stressed  the  need  for  trainers  to  be  able  to 
carry  out  such  functions  as  motiv  ation,  evaluation  of  limitations  and 
individual  training,  preparation  to  meet  indi  'idual  goals,  efficiency 
and  effectiveness. 

Most  supervisors  we  spoke  to  agreed  that  the  greatest  number  of 
employees  would  benefit  in  the  housekeeping,  dietary  and  nursing 
departments.  These  areas  have  a continuing  need  for  indoctrination 
training  of  large  numbers  of  employees  due  to  the  very  high  rate  of 
personnel  turnover.  In  addition,  these  departments  have  the  greatest 
number  of  lowest  skilled  employees.  This  creates  a continuing  need 
for  initial  on-the-job  training,  up-grading  to  fill  vacant  job  classifica- 
tions in  the  higher  skill  levels,  and  up-grading  to  improve  job  satis- 
faction and  retention  of  partially  skilled  employees.  Although  these 
three  areas  have  the  greatest  nuinber  who  would  benefit  directly  and 
indirectly,  all  other  depaitments  have  certain  selected  employees  who 
would  also  gain  measurably. 

The  next  step  was  to  describe  the  potential  student  trainer  as  we 
found  him.  We  analyzed  such  factors  as  educational  level,  verbal 
facility,  and  background  experience.  We  evaluated  the  relative  com- 
plexity of  the  skills  to  be  learned  (taught)  in  various  departments. 
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Our  analysis  revealed  the  following  general  description  of  the 
target  student : 

1.  He  is  a high  school  graduate.  (He  may  have  additional  train- 
ing in  such  specialized  areas  as  secretarial,  laboratory  technol- 
ogy, nursing,  dietetics,  social  work,  bookkeeping,  etc.) 

2.  He  has  a minimum  of  1 year  job  related  experience. 

3.  He  is  actively  performing  at  least  some  of  the  skills  being  per- 
formed by  the  person  or  persons  he  is  responsible  to  train. 

4.  He  supervises  the  activities  of  at  least  one  person,  at  least 
part  of  the  time. 

5.  He  is  often  sejond  in  command  within  his  own  unit.  (This 
may  not  be  true  in  the  smaller  hospitals.) 

Our  field  study  also  indicated  that  the  terms  “supervisor”  or 
“supervisory  functions”  were  interpreted  in  a limiting  way.  Most 
employees  we  talked  to  associated  these  terms  only  with  the  job  titles 
“Supervisor,”  “Director”  and  “Department  Head.”  However,  when 
the  general  descriptive  characteristics  of  the  target  population  are 
applied  to  each  department  trainer,  we  find  the  job  title  varies,  may 
not  include  the  term  “supervisor,”  but  often  does  include  supervisory 
functions.  It  was  agreed  that  throughout  the  program  we  would  try  to 
avoid  references  to  the  trainer  as  a “supervisor”  in  order  to  avoid 
ambiguity. 

For  each  of  the  following  departments,  we  have  underlined  the 
proposed  target  student  according  to  his  job  title.  This  classification 
would  be  most  accurate  for  an  urban  general  hospital  of  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  beds. 

Admissions 

1.  Department  Head 

2.  Admitting  Clerks 


Dietary: 

1.  Department  Head  (Dietitian) 

2.  Chef  or  Food  Service 
Supervisor 

3.  Diet  Aids 


Accounting: 

1.  Department  Head 

2.  Supervisors  of  Special  Billing 

3.  Special  Billing  Clerks 


£CC,  X-ray  and  Lab: 

1.  Department  Head 

2.  Supervisors 

3.  Technicians 
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Housekeeping  : 

Medical  Records: 

1.  Department  Head 

1.  Department  Head  (Med. 

2.  Area  Supervisors 

Rec.  Lib.) 

3.  Utility  Men 

2.  Ass’t  to  the  Department 

4.  Floor  Maids 

Head 

Nursing: 

3.  Special  Medical  Secretarys 

4,  Special  Clerks 

1.  Director  of  Nurses 

Social  Service: 

2.  Supervisors 

3.  Charge  Nurses 

1 . Department  Head 

4.  Head  N rses 

2.  Ass’t  Department  Head 

5.  Team  Leaders 

3.  Social  Workers 

6.  R.N.’s 

4.  Case  Workers 

7.  L.P.N.’s 

5.  Social  Work  Secretaries 

8.  Nursing  Aids 

The  above  listing  is  not  intended  to  designate  the  limits  of  possible 

use  of  the  program.  It  is  intended  only  to  identify  the  group  to  whom 
the  program  primarily  addresses  itself. 

The  Course  Objectives 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  develop  real  training  skills  in  the 
student  trainer,  and  not  just  the  verbal  skill  of  stating  what  a good 
trainer  should  know  or  be  able  to  do.  Therefore,  after  making  an- 
other careful  analysis  of  the  terminal  l>chaviors  we  wanted  to  bring 
about,  we  stated  the  objectives  of  the  course  in  behavioral  terms.  For 
example,  after  completing  the  course,  the  student  will  be  able  to  do^ 
the  following; 

Make  appropriate  preparations  for  training 
Determine  training  needs 
Plan  the  order  of  training 
Prepare  the  trainee  for  training 

Train  individuals  to  execute  a task  or  procedure 
Deteimipe  the  training  steps 

Give  the  trainee  an  overview  of  what  he’s  to  learn 
Instruct  the  trainee 

Give  the  trainee  feedback  on  his  performance 
Consolidate  trainee’s  learning  as  he  goes  along 
Withdraw  trainer  assistance  and  put  the  trainee  on  his  ov/u 
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Maintain  a high  level  of  performance 

Evaluate  trainee's  performance  periodically 
Motivate  trainee  to  maintain  performance  standards 
Retrain  as  needed 

The  Coarse  Content 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  what  specific  concepts  would  be 
taught  and  how  they  would  be  presented.  On  the  basis  of  the  field 
study,  we  established  the  following  criteria  to  help  us  determine  the 
content  of  the  course:  1)  The  basic  training  principles  to  be  taught 
must  be  based  on  modern  industrial  training  psychology.  They  must 
be  few  in  number,  clear-cut,  and  underly  techniques  and  skills  that 
are  easy  to  apply.  2)  The  specific  case  examples  used  to  demonstrate 
these  principles  must  provide  a high  degree  of  face  validity.  That  is, 
the  learner  must  immediately  perceive  the  relevance  of  each  example 
to  his  own  unique  situation.  And  3)  The  level  of  the  language  and 
vocabulary  must  communicate  easily  to  a high  school  graduate,  but 
contain  enough  professional  and  medical  jargon  to  maintain  the  in- 
volvement of  a technically  advanced  reader. 

Four  basic  training  principles  were  selected— the  principles  of  per- 
formance, feedback,  withdrawal  of  support,  and  consolidation  of 
learning.  These  have  been  used  and  tested  in  many  training  situations 
similar  to  those  found  in  hospitals  to  meet  the  objectives  of  both  in- 
doctrination and  refresher  training.  Therefore,  we  felt  that  these  same 
principles  could  be  applied  effectively  by  most  hospital  trainers  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  their  own  department. 

The  principle  of  performance  implies  that  the  trainee  should  per- 
form during  training  what  he  must  do  on  the  job.  Immediate  per- 
formance helps  to  “lock  in"  appropriate  behavior  so  that  subse- 
quently, the  appropriate  response  behavior  is  more  likely  to  result 
whenever  similar  stimuli  are  presented.  To  apply  this  principle  the 
program  prescribes  a well  defined  procedure  for  easy  recall : tell  him 
what  to  do;  show  him  how  to  do  it;  review  what  you’ve  covered ; and 
lastly,  let  him  perform  the  step,  task  or  procedure. 

The  second  principle  to  be  taught  is  feedback.  There  are  two  as- 
pects of  feedback  that  could  be  taught.  The  verb  form  of  the  word 
means  sending  back  information  in  response  to  a bit  of  information 
transmitted.  But  this  is  a two-way  street.  After  the  trainer  communi- 
cates information  to  the  trainee,  he  evaluates  the  verbal  and  visual 
factors  in  the  environment  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  student's 
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reactions  are  appropriate  to  the  information  transmitted.  The  trainer 
can  then  change  his  own  behavior  in  accordance  v/ith  the  trainee’s 
responses.  BmI,  conversely,  the  student,  who  is  hesitantly  performing, 
needs  to  know  whether  or  not  his  actions  are  appropriate  before  he’s 
secure  enough  to  go  on,  or  can  adjust  his  performance.  This  is  the 
aspect  of  feedback  which  we  decided  to  stress.  To  apply  this  principle 
we  specify  a clear-cut  procedure.  The  trainer  should  tell  him  whether 
he’s  right  or  wrong.  When  he’s  wrong,  point  out  his  mistake  and  cor- 
rect him;  when  he’s  right,  point  out  he’s  right  and  support  him; 
occasionally  praise  his  appropriate  behavior. 

Withdrawing  support  gradually  implies  letting  the  trainee  work 
more  and  more  on  his  own.  Application  of  this  principle  depends  on 
the  judgment  of  the  trainer  in  the  immediate  time  and  place.  We  rec- 
ommend three  kinds  of  support  which  can  subsequently  be  with- 
drawn in  accordance  with  the  stages  of  competence  displayed  by  the 
trainee.  When  the  student  performs  the  task  with  a degree  of  finesse, 
the  trainer  should  stop  telling  him  he's  right.  He  probably  already 
knows  he’s  right  at  this  point  and  may  feel  the  support  is  patronizing. 
If,  on  the  second  or  third  performance  he  performs  inaccurately,  the 
trainer  should  remind  him  he’s  not  correct  but  stop  reinstructing  him 
when  he's  wrong.  He  will  probably  be  able  to  correct  himself  at  this 
point.  The  third  step  is  to  stop  telling  him  when  he's  wrong.  Usually  at 
this  point  he  will  catch  his  own  error  within  seconds,  and  feel  a cer- 
tain pride  in  recognizing  his  own  error. 

Consolidation  is  the  last  principle  to  be  taught,  that  is,  pulling  to- 
gether small  units  of  information  so  that  they  become  a unific-  ' 
whole.  We  recommend  teaching  one  small  unit  of  information  at  a 
time.  The  size  of  the  step  is  arbitrary,  but  is  usually  governed  by  the 
ability  of  the  student  and  the  difficulty  of  the  material  being  taught. 
After  presenting  two  or  three  steps,  the  trainer  would  have  his  trainee 
perform  all  units  that  make  up  the  entire  procedure. 

Preparation  for  Training: 

After  the  trainee  learns  how  to  apply  the  principles  of  good  train- 
ing, he  studies  how  to  prepare  for  training.  Although  preparation 
should  always  precede  the  actual  training,  we  decided  that  when  the 
student  knows  what  good  training  requires,  he  would  better  under- 
stand the  necessity  for  careful  preparation.  And  besides,  the  program 
tries  in  every  way  possible  to  apply  the  principles  of  training  it  teach- 
es. The  first  principle— Get  the  trainee  to  perform— is  applied  with 
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greater  irnpact  by  teaching  “How  to  Train”  before  “Preparation  for 
Training.” 

We  selected  three  sub-terminal  behaviors  we  wanted  to  bring 
about  in  a trainer  who  must  be  able  to  make  appropriate  prepara- 
tions for  training:  he  must  be  able  to  determine  training  needs,  plan 
the  order  of  training  and  prepare  his  trainee  for  training. 

The  program  prescribes  a clear-cut  procedure  for  determining  the 
indoctrination  training  needs  of  a new  employee.  Preparation  for 
refresher  training  applies  the  same  basic  rules,  but  the  resultant  train- 
ing needs  are  usually  fewer.  First,  the  trainer  must  state  the  overall 
training  goal.  Generally,  the  goal  is  determined  by  the  trainee’s  job 
title.  Then  he  is  taught  how  to  use  a job  breakdown  form  to  determine 
v/hat  behaviors  are  required  to  reach  the  goal,  and  what  behaviors  the 
trainee  already  is  able  to  perform.  Lastly,  the  trainer  must  subtract 
what  the  trainee  already  is  able  to  do  from  the  required  behaviors. 
The  difference  is  the  training  needs. 

Preparation  includes  ordering  the  tasks  to  be  taught.  Since  the 
order  is  partly  determined  by  the  demands  of  the  job  itself,  tne  rela- 
tive interdependence  of  separate  tasks  and  the  ability  of  the  trainee, 
we  composed  three  questions  the  trainer  can  ask  himself  to  establish 
the  order  in  which  he  will  train  several  tasks.  First,  he  asks  himself 
which  tasks  the  trainee  must  be  able  to  accomplish  at  once,  on  his 
own,  and  which  can  be  postponed?  Analyzing  these  categories  sep- 
arately, he  asks  if  any  of  the  functions  or  tasks  depend  on  any  others, 
and,  if  so,  which  ones?  Finally,  with  the  tasks  listed  in  their  order  of 
interdependence,  he  asks  which  ones  are  easier  to  learn?  The  order  of 
training  is  established  by  a final  analysis. 

Having  determined  the  order  in  which  to  present  the  material,  we 
wanted  the  trainer  to  prepare  his  student  to  get  the  most  out  of  his 
training.  This  behavior  requires  attention  to  a couple  of  physical  and 
psychological  factors  preliminary  to  the  actual  training.  The  pro- 
cedure taught  is  straightforward.  The  student  learns  how  to  select  a 
comfortable,  undisturbed  location  to  carry  on  training,  and  how  to 
minimize  apprehension  and  put  the  trainee  at  ease.  Finally,  the  text 
suggests  some  ways  to  strengthen  the  trainee’s  motivation  to  learn. 


Follow-up  of  Training: 

We  felt  that  follow-up  behavior  requires  two  sub-terminal  be- 
haviors. The  trainer  must  be  able  to  evaluate  the  trainee’s  perform- 
ance and  then  take  appropriate  action  on  tl»e  basis  of  his  evaluation. 
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recommended  mode  of  evaluation  and  we 
felt  that  simple  guidelines  would  help  the  student  internalize  a work- 
able evaluation  procedure.  He  is  taught  what  to  check,  when  to  check 
and  how  to  check. 

Using  the  job  breakdown  form,  the  trainer  learns  to  check  most 
often  on  those  tasks  or  functions  which  are  most  important.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  most  important  tasks  would  be  the  ones  that  affect 
the  patient  s welfare  most  directly.  He  is  taught  to  check  on  a regular 
basis,  that  is  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  etc.  Whether  he  should  check 
more  often  or  less  often  depends  on  how  reliable  the  trainee  is  and 

v3  has  learned  the  tasks.  The  trainer  must  then  find 

yardsticks  with  which  to  measure  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
IS  emp  oyee  s performance.  Some  objective  measures  are  suggested 
It  s not  enough  to  decide  which  tasks  are  the  most  important  and  to 
measure  them  regularly.  He  must  know  what  to  do  with  th^  measure- 
ment. The  trainer  must  be  able  to  identify  acceptable  performance 
from  unacceptable  performance  by  comparing  his  measurements 
against  a good  standard.  Where  no  standard  exists,  he  is  taught  to 
establish  an  objective  criterion  of  his  own. 

The  second  subterminal  follow-up  behavior  is  *o  enable  the  student 
to  take  appropriate  action  on  the  basis  of  the  evaluation.  This  in- 
volves teaching  him  what  action  to  take  in  order  to  maintain  good 
facforT^”^^  alternative  action  if  the  performance  is  unsatis- 

Let’s  b^in  with  the  assumption  that  a person  who  is  recognized  for 
doing  his  best  is  more  likely  to  continue  putting  his  best  foot  forward. 

trainer  is  taught  to  rewa  ;d  good  performance.  Admit- 
tedly, the  kind  of  reward  which  the  trainer  may  offer  depends  on  his 
own  job  position.  But  there  are  usually  some  things  which  affect  an 
employee  s wilhn^ess  to  do  his  best  that  a trainer  can  do  something 
r example,  every  trainer  can  offer  praise  for  a job  well  done, 

^addition,  he  may  be  able  to  recommend  a raise  or  a promotion. 

The  program  encourages  him  to  tell  higher-ups  about  his  trainee ’s 
gooa  work, 

Taldng  action  to  improve  poor  performance  is  a little  more  in- 
we  start  with  another  assumption  that  the  trainee  is 
rarely  100%  unsatisfactory.  The  trainer  is  taught  to  maintain  the 
emp  s goo  performance  by  rewarding  him  in  some  appropriate 
way,  but  m areas  where  his  performance  is  weak  or  unsatisfactory,  he 
must  first  determine  the  causes  of  poor  performance  before  he  can 
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take  action  to  improve  performance. 

The  trainer  is  taught  to  classify  causes  of  poor  performance  into 
three  groups. 

1 . The  trainee  may  be  unaware  of  what  is  acceptable  perform- 
ance. Clearly,  improving  the  trainee’s  performance  would  in- 
volve telling  him  what’s  expected. 

2.  The  trainee  may  be  unwilling  to  meet  acceptable  performance 
because  of  personal  or  interpersonal  problems.  This  can  be  con- 
sidered a problem  of  motivation  and  would  be  too  difficult  to 
handle  in  this  program.  The  program  only  recommends  that  the 
trainer  attempt  to  motivate  his  trainee  by  explaining  the  need  or 
importance  of  performing  up  to  standard. 

3.  The  trainee  may  be  unable  to  meet  acceptable  performance 
standards.  The  trainer  is  taught  to  recognize  that  inability  to 
perform,  due  to  weak  skills,  requires  retraining.  He  is  also  taught 
that  retraining  will  not  solve  a problem  of  poor  health  or  mal- 
functioning equipment. 

Case  Examples 

Determining  the  specific  case  examples  is  the  last  task  before  the 
programmer  begins  writing  the  program.  Our  objective  was  to  tailor 
the  program  for  a hospital,  giving  a high  degree  of  face  validity  to 
every  example  used.  This  meant  that  situational  examples  had  to  be 
selected  so  that  they  helped  the  reader:  1)  to  perceive  the  common 
factors  that  exist  in  training  and  supervising  throughout  all  depart- 
ments; and  2)  to  appreciate  the  relationship  of  any  specific  example 
to  his  ov;n  unique  department. 

Information  gathered  during  the  field  study  made  it  possible  to 
develop  the  schema  of  existing  functional  relationships  which  fol- 
lows. On  the  basis  of  this  schema  it  was  possible  to  determine  which 
examples  would  be  most  relevant  to  the  greatest  number  of  readers. 
We  selected  the  largest  number  of  examples  to  demonstrate  the  ties 
between  the  accounting,  admitting,  and  nursing  departments.  For 
instance,  an  example  based  on  job  functions  of  a special  billing  clerk 
in  the  accounting  department  (such  as  recording  charges  for  drugs, 
supplies  and  equipment,  etc.)  is  likely  to  be  relevant  to  the  nurse  on  a 
particular  unit  who  initiates  the  charge  cards.  And  the  same  example 
is  relevant  to  an  admitting  clerk  who  assigns  room  accommodations 
and  must  submit  charges  for  bask  and  board.  (See  Table  1) 

The  next  largest  group  of  examples  exhibits  the  ties  between  the 
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Figure  !• 
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nursing  department  and  other  supporting  departments  such  as  die' 
tary,  technical  medical  services,  housekeeping,  medical  records,  and 
social  service.  A few  examples  were  taken  from  the  top  of  the  chart 
indicating  that  the  strongest  relationships  are  with  departments  other 
than  nursing.  A final  analysis  shows  that  examples  were  selected  from 
14  different  departments. 

Language  and  Vocabulary 

Another  objective  was  to  communicate  easily,  yet  keep  the  reader 
involved.  The  choice  of  language  used  and  the  selection  of  the  vocab- 
ulary were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  programmer.  Analysis  of  a 
randomly  chosen  sample  of  100  consecutive  words  indicates  a Flesch 
Index  of  reading  difficulty  of  5-6  (2).  Material  exhibiting  this  index 
assumes;  that  the  reader  is  a high  school  graduate  and  may  have  some 
college. 

Testing 

How  do  we  know  the  completed  program  will  teach  what  we  say  it 
will?  First  of  all,  experience  tells  us  it  will.  But  we  can’t  rely  solely  on 
experience  and  intuition  to  be  sure  it  works,  ;o  after  each  chapter  was 
completed,  a developmental  test  was  conducted  on  a sample  of  the 
target  population.  This  afforded  the  programmer  the  opportunity  to 
check  the  relative  complexity  of  the  language,  the  sophistication  of 
the  vocabulary,  as  well  as  the  facilitation  of  syntax  and  strategy  used 
in  presentir-g  the  concepts. 

During  testing  the  programmer  observed  student  reponses,  noted 
the  areas  of  difficulty  and  encouraged  each  student  to  express  the 
reasons  for  his  difficulty  and  incorrect  responses.  Our  objective  was 
»-.ot  to  get  90%  of  the  students  to  respond  correctly  on  90^,'^  of  the 
frames  (or  some  other  arbitrary  percentage),  but  rather  to  enable  him. 
to  accomplish  the  terminal  behavior  at  the  end  of  each  carefully 
planned  sequence  of  teaching  frames. 

All  developmental  testing  was  conducted  at  Lenox  Hill  Hospital, 
New  York  City,  with  five  employees  who  exhibited  the  relevant 
characteristics  of  our  target  population,  with  the  exception  cf  the 
level  of  formal  education  completed.  The  selection  of  trainees  in- 
cluded a supervisor  of  accounting  clerks  (M.S.  degree),  an  admitting 
officer  (B.S.),  a patient  unit  nurse  (R.N.),  a dietary  aide  (High  School), 
and  an  assistant  foreman  of  porters  (incomiplete  High  School).  The 
average  completion  time  for  the  entire  p'rogram  was  6-6Vi  hrs. 
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I 

gathered  through  personal  interviews  with  hospital  administrator, 
assistant  administrators,  directors  of  nursing  service,  training  direc« 
tors,  and  many  supervisor  personnel  from  administrative,  technical, 
and  professional  departments.  Basically  we  asked  two  questions 
which  we  felt  would  help  determine  the  potential  target  population 
on  the  basis  of  two  factors,  urgency  and  numbers.  1)  Which  depart- 
ments do  you  think  have  the  most  critical  need  for  qualified  trainers? 
And  2)  in  which  department',  would  the  greatest  number  of  employ- 
ees benefit  from  improved  trainers? 

Most  of  the  supervisors  we  spoke  to  agreed  that  belter  quality 
trainers  would  benefit  the  greatest  number  of  employees  in  the  house- 
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ate  his  trainee  regularly  and  after  each  training  phase  determine  what 
and  when  new  tasks  should  be  taught. 

In  the  nursing  department,  the  supervisor  felt  that  the  minimum 
available  training  time  makes  it  imperative  that  the  trainer  be  effec^ 
tive  as  well  as  efficient.  The  time  factor  usually  results  in  minimum, 
haphazard  training  by  multiple  trainers  who  are  not  the  most  elfec* 
tive.  Indeed  the  trainer  may  be  the  newest  or  youngest  member  of  the 
staff,  with  little  or  no  training  experience. 

A laboratory  supervisor  looked  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  He 
felt  that  a trainer  must  know  “how  to  train.”  He  explained  that  what 
makes  a technician  competent  does  not  necessarily  make  him  a good 
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Our  analysis  revealed  the  following  general  description  of  the 
target  student; 

1.  He  is  a high  school  graduate.  (He  may  have  additional  train- 
ing in  such  specialized  areas  as  secretarial,  laboratory  technol- 
ogy, nursing,  dietetics,  social  work,  bookkeeping,  etc.) 

2.  He  has  a minimum  of  1 year  job  related  experience. 

3.  He  is  actively  performing  at  least  some  of  the  skills  being  per- 
formed by  the  person  or  persons  he  is  responsible  to  train. 

4.  He  supervises  the  activities  of  at  least  one  person,  at  least 
part  of  the  time, 

5.  He  is  often  sejond  in  command  within  his  own  unit.  (This 

mau  nnt  Ka  tniA  in  thA  QiYinllAr  linQnltnk  ^ 
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Housekeeping: 

Medical  Records: 

1.  Department  Head 

I.  Department  Head  (Med. 

2.  Area  Supervisors 

Rec.  Lib.) 

3.  Utility  Men 

2.  Ass*t  to  the  Department 

4.  Floor  Maids 

y 

Hursing: 

3.  Special  Medical  Secretarys 

4.  Special  Clerks 

I.  Director  of  Nurses 

Social  Service: 

2.  Supervisors 
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Maintain  a high  level  of  performance 
Evaluate  trainee’s  performance  periodically 
Motivate  trainee  to  maintain  performance  standards 
Retrain  as  needed 

The  Course  Content 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  what  specific  concepts  would  be 
taught  and  how  they  would  be  presented.  On  the  basis  of  the  field 
study,  we  established  the  following  criteria  to  help  us  determine  the 
content  of  the  course:  1)  The  basic  training  principles  to  be  taught 
must  be  based  on  modern  industrial  training  psychology.  They  must 
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reactions  are  appropriate  to  the  information  transmitted.  The  trainer 
can  then  change  his  own  behavior  in  accordance  with  the  trainee’s 
responses.  But,  conversely,  the  student,  who  is  hesitantly  performing, 
needs  to  know  whether  or  not  his  actions  are  appropriate  before  he’s 
secure  enough  to  go  on,  or  can  adjust  his  performance.  This  is  the 
aspect  of  feedback  which  we  decided  to  stress.  To  apply  this  principle 
we  specify  a clear-cut  procedure.  The  trainer  should  tell  him  whether 
he’s  right  or  wrong.  When  he’s  wrong,  point  out  his  mistake  and  cor- 
rect him;  when  he’s  right,  point  out  he’s  right  and  support  him; 
occasionally  praise  his  appropriate  behavior. 

Withdrawing  support  gradually  implies  letting  the  trainee  work 
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greater  impact  by  teaching  “How  to  Train”  before  “Preparation  for 
Training,” 

We  selected  three  sub-terminal  behaviors  we  wanted  to  bring 
about  in  a trainer  who  must  be  able  to  make  appropriate  prepara- 
tions for  training:  he  must  be  able  to  determine  training  needs,  plan 
the  order  of  training  and  prepare  his  trainee  for  training. 

The  program  prescribes  a clear-cut  procedure  for  determining  the 
indoctrination  training  needs  of  a new  employee.  Preparation  for 
refresher  training  applies  the  same  basic  rules,  but  the  resultant  train- 
ing needs  are  usually  fewer.  First,  the  trainer  must  state  the  overall 
training  goal,  Generally,  the  goal  is  determined  by  the  trainee’s  job 
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A periodic  reviR*  is  the  lecommended  mode  of  evaluation  and  m 
H that  simple  guidelmes  would  help  the  student  internalite  a work- 

Using  the  job  breakdown  form,  the  trainer  learns  to  check  most 
often  on  those  tasks  or  functions  which  ate  most  important.  Genet- 

ahy  te  most  important  tasks  would  Im  the  ones  that 

die  pata  s wl  ate  most  directly.  He  is  taught  to  check  on  a t^ular 
basts,  that  is  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  etc.  Whether  he  should  check 

more  often  or  less  often  depends  on  how  reliable  the  trainee  is  and 
now  recently  he  has  learned  the  tasks.  The  trains 
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take  action  to  improve  performance. 

The  trainer  is  taught  to  classify  causes  of  poor  performance  into 
three  groups. 

1.  The  trainee  may  be  unaware  of  what  is  acceptable  perform- 
ance. Clearly,  improving  the  trainee’s  performance  would  in- 
volve telling  him  what’s  expected. 

2.  The  trainee  may  be  unwilling  to  meet  acceptable  performance 
because  of  personal  or  interpersonal  problems.  This  can  be  con- 
sidered a problem  of  motivation  and  would  be  too  difficult  to 
handle  in  this  program,  The  program  only  recommends  that  the 
trainer  attempt  to  motivate  his  trainee  by  explaining  the  need  or 
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nursing  department  and  other  supporting  departments  such  as  die- 
tary,  technical  medical  services,  housekeeping,  medical  records,  and 
social  service.  A few  examples  were  taken  from  the  top  of  the  chart 
indicating  that  the  strongest  relationships  are  with  departments  other 
than  nursing.  A final  analysis  shows  that  examples  were  selected  from 
14  different  departments. 

Language  and  Vocabulary 

Another  objective  was  to  communicate  easily,  yet  keep  the  reader 
involved.  The  choice  of  language  used  and  the  selection  of  the  vocab- 
ulary were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  programmer.  Analysis  of  a 
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I 

gathered  through  personal  interviews  with  hospital  administrator, 
assistant  administrators,  directors  of  nursing  service,  training  direc« 
tors,  and  many  supervisory  personnel  from  administrative,  technical, 
and  professional  departments.  Basically  we  asked  two  questions 
which  we  felt  would  help  determine  the  potential  target  population 
on  the  basis  of  two  factors,  urgency  and  numbers.  1)  Which  depart- 
ments do  you  think  have  the  most  critical  need  for  qualified  trainers? 
And  2)  in  which  department  would  the  greatest  number  of  employ- 
ees benefit  from  improved  trainers? 

Most  of  the  supervisors  we  spoke  to  agreed  that  better  quality 
trainers  would  benefit  the  greatest  number  of  employees  in  the  house- 
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ate  his  trainee  regularly  and  after  each  training  phase  determine  what 
and  when  new  tasks  should  be  taught. 

In  the  nursing  department,  the  supervisor  felt  that  the  minimum 
available  training  time  makes  it  imperative  that  the  trainer  be  effec- 
tive as  well  as  efficient.  The  time  factor  usually  results  in  minimum, 
haphazard  training  by  multiple  trainers  who  are  not  the  most  effec- 
tive. Indeed  the  trainer  may  be  the  newest  or  youngest  member  of  the 
staff,  with  little  or  no  training  experience. 

A laboratory  supervisor  looked  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  He 
felt  that  a trainer  must  know  “how  to  train."  He  explained  that  what 
makes  a technician  competent  docs  not  necessarily  make  him  a good 
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Our  analysis  revealed  the  following  general  description  of  the 
target  student; 

1,  He  is  a high  school  graduate.  (He  may  have  additional  train- 
ing in  such  specialized  areas  as  secretarial,  laboratory  technol- 
ogy, nursing,  dietetics,  social  work,  bookkeeping,  etc.) 

2,  He  has  a minimum  of  1 year  job  related  experience. 

3,  He  is  actively  performing  at  least  some  of  the  skills  being  per- 
formed by  the  person  or  persons  he  is  responsible  to  train. 

4,  He  supervises  the  activities  of  at  least  one  person,  at  least 
part  of  the  time, 

5,  He  is  often  sejond  in  command  within  his  own  unit.  (This 
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4.  Floor  Maids 
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Maintain  a high  level  of  performance 
Evaluate  trainee’s  performance  periodically 
Motivate  trainee  to  maintain  performance  standards 
Retrain  as  needed 

The  Course  Content 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  what  specific  concepts  would  be 
taught  and  how  they  would  be  presented.  On  the  basis  of  the  field 
study,  we  established  the  following  criteria  to  help  us  determine  the 
content  of  the  course:  1)  The  basic  training  principles  to  be  taught 
must  be  based  on  modern  industrial  training  psychology.  They  must 
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reactions  are  appropriate  to  the  information  transmitted.  The  trainer 
can  then  change  his  own  behavior  in  accordance  with  the  trainee’s 
responses.  But,  conversely,  the  student,  who  is  hesitantly  performing, 
needs  to  know  whether  or  not  his  actions  are  appropriate  before  he’s 
secure  enough  to  go  on,  or  can  adjust  his  performance.  This  is  the 
aspect  of  feedback  which  we  decided  to  stress.  To  apply  this  principle 
we  specify  a clear-cut  procedure.  The  trainer  should  tell  him  whether 
he’s  right  or  wrong.  When  he’s  wrong,  point  out  his  mistake  and  cor- 
rect him;  when  he’s  right,  point  out  he’s  right  and  support  him; 
occasionally  praise  his  appropriate  behavior. 

Withdrawing  support  gradually  implies  letting  the  trainee  work 
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greater  impact  by  teaching  “How  to  Train”  before  “Preparation  for 
Training,” 

We  selected  three  sub-terminal  behaviors  we  wanted  to  bring 
about  in  a trainer  who  must  be  able  to  make  appropriate  prepara- 
tions for  training:  he  must  be  able  to  determine  training  needs,  plan 
the  order  of  training  and  prepare  his  trainee  for  training. 

The  program  prescribes  a clear-cut  procedure  for  determining  the 
indoctrination  training  needs  of  a new  employee.  Preparation  for 
refresher  training  applies  the  same  basic  rules,  but  the  resultant  train- 
ing needs  are  usually  fewer.  First,  the  trainer  must  state  the  overall 
training  goal.  Generally,  the  goal  is  determined  by  the  trainee’s  job 
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A periodic  reviR*  is  the  lecommended  mode  of  evaluation  and  m 
H that  simple  guidelmes  would  help  the  student  internalite  a work- 

Using  the  job  breakdown  form,  the  trainer  learns  to  check  most 
often  on  those  tasks  or  functions  which  ate  most  important.  Genet- 

ahy  te  most  important  tasks  would  Im  the  ones  that 

die  pata  s wl  ate  most  directly.  He  is  taught  to  check  on  a t^ular 
basts,  that  is  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  etc.  Whether  he  should  check 

more  often  or  less  often  depends  on  how  reliable  the  trainee  is  and 
now  recently  he  has  learned  the  tasks.  The  trains 
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take  action  to  improve  performance. 

The  trainer  is  taught  to  classify  causes  of  poor  performance  into 
three  groups. 

1.  The  trainee  may  be  unaware  of  what  is  acceptable  perform- 
ance. Clearly,  improving  the  trainee’s  performance  would  in- 
volve telling  him  what’s  expected. 

2.  The  trainee  may  be  unwilling  to  meet  acceptable  performance 
because  of  personal  or  interpersonal  problems.  This  can  be  con- 
sidered a problem  of  motivation  and  would  be  too  difficult  to 
handle  in  this  program,  The  program  only  recommends  that  the 
trainer  attempt  to  motivate  his  trainee  by  explaining  the  need  or 
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SCHEMA  OF  FUNCTIONAL  BELATIONSHIPS 
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nursing  department  and  other  supporting  departments  such  as  die- 
tary,  technical  medical  services,  housekeeping,  medical  records,  and 
social  service.  A few  examples  were  taken  from  the  top  of  the  chart 
indicating  that  the  strongest  relationships  are  with  departments  other 
than  nursing.  A final  analysis  shows  that  examples  were  selected  from 
14  different  departments. 

Language  and  Vocabulary 

Another  objective  was  to  communicate  easily,  yet  keep  the  reader 
involved.  The  choice  of  language  used  and  the  selection  of  the  vocab- 
ulary were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  programmer.  Analysis  of  a 

j_  .1  -1 I*  lAA  Cl 
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As  anticipated,  the  foreman  of  porters  was  at  a considerable  dis- 
advantage; the  programmer  observ‘;d  that  his  reading  ability  was 
minimal.  All  other  students  responded  well  with  little  or  no  difficulty. 
The  kind  and  extent  of  revisions  undertaken  were  most  often  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  difficulties  and  suggestions  received  from  the 
dietary  aide.  All  students  seemed  enthusiastic  throughout  testing,  and 
reported  that  the  program  kept  them  interested  and  involved. 

UsinR  the  Proj^ram 

Putting  the  program  to  use  involves  two  considerations:  the  mode 
of  employing  the  programmed  text,  and  the  problem  of  gaining  faculty 
acceptance  and  administrative  support.  An  accompanying  Leader’s 
Guide  offers  assistance  in  both  these  areas.  It  provides  a description 
of  programmed  instruction,  its  advantages  and  recommended  ways 
to  use  it.  It  also  includes  how  to  select  prospective  student  trainers, 
the  objectives  of  a program  coordinator  or  group  leader,  and  an  inte- 
grated step-by-step  lesson  plan  for  each  chapter  of  the  program. 

We  recommend  three  ways  to  use  the  program : independent  study, 
supervised  individual  study  and  supervised  group  study.  Some  em- 
ployees arc  personally  motivated  toward  self-improvement  and  seek 
ways  to  impiovc  their  own  Job  performance.  In  such  cases,  the  train- 
ing coordinator  or  personnel  director  should  be  able  to  answer  in- 
quiries about  materials  available,  or  supply  the  program,  or  report 
hospital  policy  on  the  supply  or  purchase  of  the  program.  The  em- 
ployee can  study  on  hi.s  own  time,  with  minimum  supervision  and 
guidance  from  the  training  coordinator  (or  personnel  director). 

How  to  Train  Hospital  Employees  may  be  used  in  supervised  indi- 
vidual study.  On  occasion  it  becomes  apparent  that  certain  employ- 
ees would  benefit  measurably  from  learning  how  to  train  bette’'.  Or 
they  may  need  to  learn  how  to  train  for  possible  promotion,  skill  ievH 
increase,  or  review  of  previously  framed  training  skills.  These  indi- 
viduals are  selected  for  training  on  the  basis  of  their  needs;  they  may 
be  recommended  by  their  supervisors.  The  students  are  supplied  with 
materials  and  their  training  is  supervised  from  beginning  to  end  by 
their  own  immediate  supervisors,  who  have  been  appointed  as  their 
personal  training  coordinators. 

Although  classrooms  and  scheduled  classes  arc  unnecessary, 
sufTcrviscd  group  study  is  often  used  to  increase  learning.  In  any 
hospital  there  are  usually  employees  in  different  departments  who 
have  similar  training  needs  and  can  benefit  from  group  study.  In  such 
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cases,  five  to  twenty-five  employees  may  be  selected  from  various 
departments  for  group  training.  The  group  meets  with  a group  leader 
one  hour  a week  for  five  or  six  weeks.  They  study  one  chapter  at  a 
time  away  from  class,  and  at  the  group  session  they  review  the  course 
material.  The  accompanying  Leader’s  Guide  provides  the  group 
leader  with  questions  and  specially  designed  problems  to  stimulate 
discussion.  Both  the  discussion  and  the  problems  help  the  student 
trainers  to  apply  the  principles  learned  to  real  life  situations. 

Conclusion 

The  opening  sentence  of  this  paper  claims  that  what  follows  is  a 
“review”  of  the  steps  involved  in  designing  and  producing  the  pro- 
gram. At  this  point  most  readers  wili  consider  it  a misrepresentation 
of  the  fact.  But,  indeed,  it  is  only  a review,  wticn  all  the  facts  are  con- 
sidered, and  this  is  the  point  we  hopr*  to  have  made. 

The  program  is  not  simply  a chunk  of  instructive  material  “pack- 
aged” in  a new  format;  rather  it  is  a painstakingly  analyzed,  detailed 
plan  for  changing  behavior.  Our  goal,  simply  stated,  was  to  make  the 
reader  an  effective  trainer.  Our  first  series  of  analyses  determined  the 
potential  target  population  and  the  characteristics  of  a representative 
member.  The  analyses  which  followed  helped  us  to  determine  all  the 
skills  which  must  be  exhibited  by  an  elTective  trainer  and  to  establish 
specific  training  needs  by  eliminating  those  skills  he  already  possesses. 

Still,  before  we  coi.ld  begin  writing  the  program  wc  had  to  deter- 
mine what  concepts,  principles  and  attitudes  the  student  must  intern- 
alize in  order  to  be  able  to  perform  the  desired  skills,  and  then  we  had 
to  decide  how  to  present  them.  We  had  to  establish  an  etticient  se- 
quence for  all  the  information  to  be  taught,  then  establish  the  most 
effective  sequence  for  each  smaller  upit  of  information,  select  rele- 
vant examples,  and  then  prescribe  the  language  and  vocabulary  with- 
in which  we  would  deliver  the  information  to  the  student.  At  this 
point  the  programmer  sat  down  to  create  a behavior  changing  pro- 
gram, one  word,  one  sentence,  one  frame  at  a time. 

After  all  this,  the  programmer  still  believes  that  if  the  student 
hasn’t  learned,  the  programmer  hasn’t  taught.  So  early  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  program,  we  had  to  test  the  thoroughness  of  our  analy- 
ses, the  accuracy  of  our  judgment,  the  clarity  of  our  writing,  and  the 
value  of  our  experience,  against  a samole  of  the  predetermined  audi- 
ence. Seldom  are  results  of  testing  so  devastating  that  the  programmer 
doesn’t  recover;  however,  revisions  are  made  wherever  they  are  re- 
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quired,  and,  if  extensive  revisions  are  necessary,  the  same  uni».  would 
be  tested  again  to  ensure  attaining  the  desired  beliavioral  objeotivec. 

Finally,  we  come  to  using  the  program.  A student  working  on  his 
own  time,  at  his  own  pace,  should  be  able  to  meet  his  own  objectives 
and  the  objectives  of  the  program.  Supet  vised  group  study  is  known 
to  increase  learning,  and  provides  additional  benefits  not  attainable 
by  independent  study.  But,  using  the  program  for  independent  study 
or  adapting  it  to  a classroom  situation  implies  confidence  in  and 
acceptance  of  this  new  technology. 

We  hope  this  paper  has  contributed  in  some  way  to  both. 
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Objectives  and  Rationale  of  Case 
Presentation  Teaching  Using 
Programmed  Materials 
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The  TRANSFORMATION  of  a medical  student  into  a skilled  clinician  is  a 
process  which  requires  experience  with  hundreds  of  patients  distrib- 
uted over  a learning  period  of  four  or  more  years.  Programmed  in- 
struction is  not  likely  to  accomplish  four  years’  work  overnight;  in 
fact,  programmed  instruction  has  not  been  proven  to  be  inherently 
more  efficient  or  effective  than  other  methods  of  instruction.  The  in- 
creased efficiency  or  cfTectivcncss  of  programmed  instruction  relates 
most  surely  to  the  methods  of  preparing  programme^,  instruction 
which  lead  to  ‘he  recognition  and  removal  of  inefficiencies  that  persist 
unnoticed  in  most  of  the  other  instructional  media.  Programmed  in- 
struction, in  order  to  function  at  all,  must  have  defined  or  definable 
objectives.  It  must  communicate;  otherwise,  self-instruction  does  not 
occur.  In  comparison,  a lecturer  can  give  classes  for  years  without 
even  considering  problems  of  objectives,  communication,  or  evalua- 
tion. 

A proper  starting  point  is  to  look  at  the  nature  of  what  the  student 
must  learn.  Patient  management  is  a complex  and  highly  variable 
process.  It  is  appropriate  to  consider  two  stages  of  clinical  problem 
solving: 

1.  The  stage  of  inquiry 

2.  The  stage  of  problem  resolution 

*From  the  Department  of  Obatetrics  and  Gynecolotry.  Medical  College  of  Georgia. 
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The  stage  of  inquiry  usually  involves  two  steps:  finding  the  problem ; 
then,  defining  it.  Finding  the  problem  may  be  easy  or  may  be  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Sometimes  the  patient  tells  you,  “My  problem  is 
such  and  such.’’  On  the  other  hand,  large  amounts  of  information 
may  need  to  be  obtained  and  evaluated  in  order  to  recognize  the  full 
scope  of  the  patient’s  difficulties-^- which  may  be  perceived  quite 
differently  by  the  physician  than  by  the  patient.  The  possible  ap- 
proaches for  collecting  information  leading  to  the  problem  are  many 
and  varied,  but  the  process  is  not  a random  one;  information  must  be 
collected  with  a proper  consideration  for  effectiveness,  efficiency  and 
patient  safety. 

After  the  problem  or  problems  have  a identified,  the  stage  of 
inquiry  continues  with  attempts  to  define  them.  The  majority  of 
clinical  problems  require  that  a surprisingly  large  f^mount  of  infor- 
mation be  collected  and  -valuated  in  order  to  define  the  patient’s 
problem  precisely  and  rule  out  complicating  conditions.  In  history 
and  physical  examination  alone,  the  work-up  of  the  usual  medical  ov 
surgical  patient  calls  for  collecting  and  evaluating  information  in 
more  than  50  different  categories.  The  more  information  the  physi- 
cian collects,  the  more  he  must  call  upon  and  apply  his  fund  of  spe- 
cialized medical  knowledge  and  the  more  selective  he  must  be  to 
obtain  this  information  in  a safe  and  efficient  sequence,  constantly 
modifying  his  plan  in  the  light  of  new  information  as  he  receives  it. 
During  this  process  he  must  decide  when  he  has  collected  enough 
information  to  proceed  with  formulating  a plan  for  treatment  or  dis- 
position of  the  patient.  The  decision,  “How  much  information  is 
enough  ?’’,  may  be  based  on  only  a few  items  in  extreme  emergency 
conditions,  or  on  hundreds  of  items  in  many  chronic  conditions.  But 
in  every  case,  it  involves  a series  of  complex  probability  estimates 
which  the  physician  often  makes  unconsciously. 

The  stage  of  problem  resolution  differs  from  simpler  and  more  static 
types  of  “puzzle  solving’’  because  it  involves  concurrent  inquiry  or 
discovery  as  well  as  answer  finding.  Part  of  the  problem  is  that  the 
patient’s  difficulties  must  be  recognized  and  defined  in  the  process  of 
being  resolved.  Sometimes,  a clear  separation  is  possible.  Manage- 
ment, therapy,  .or  disposition  of  the  patient’s  problems,  once  they 
have  been  defined,  can  often  be  represented  on  paper  as  simple  “Yes- 
No”  decisions.  The  process  of  making  these  decisions,  however,  is 
seldom  so  simple.  It  often  requires  the  physician  to  handle  dozens  of 
items  of  highly  specialized  information,  much  of  which  is  incomplete 
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or  conflicting,  before  he  can  reach  conclusions  which  permit  overt 
action.  For  other  problems,  the  stages  of  inquiry  and  resolution  re- 
main inseparably  intertwined.  Appropriate  management  requires  a 
prolonged  series  of  therapeutic  trials  which  must  be  carried  out  con- 
currently with  gathering  and  evaluating  further  information  about 
the  patient’s  response  to  the  trials, 

Eflective,  efficient  clinical  problem  solving  has  some  characteristics 
which  are  generally  recognized  as  desirable.  In  attempting  to  de- 
scribe the  characteristics  of  clinical  problem  solving,  people  will  differ 
in  their  language  and  in  what  they  sel  jct  and  emphasize. 

Here  is  one  such  attempt : 

1.  The  initial  approach  to  the  problem  is  comprehensive  in 
scope. 

2.  As  information  accumulates,  the  goals  of  inquiry  are  contin- 
ually re-evaluated  anj  the  problems  are  redefined. 

3.  The  acquisition  of  information  becomes  increasingly  selective : 

a.  Unnecessary  risks  are  minimized 

b.  Important  problems  are  given  priority  over  inconsequen- 
tial ones 

c.  Efficient  sequences  are  preferable  to  less  efficient  ones. 

4.  Urgent  situations,  needing  prompt  action,  often  require  re- 
sponsible decision-making  with  incomplete  or  unreliable  in- 
formation. 

These  statements  may  seem  more  meaningful  when  rephrased  as 
questions: 

1.  How  does  the  student  learn  to  be  comprehensive,  responsive, 
selective,  and  decisive  in  his  approach  to  patient  care? 

2.  How  does  he  learn  to  distinguish  between  necessary  risks  and 
unnecessary  ones? 

3.  How  does  he  recognize  the  important  details  from  trivial 
ones,  and  distinguish  the  efficient  approaches  from  the  less 
efficient  ones? 

4.  How  does  he  know  when  he  has  enough  information  to  make 
a decision? 

The  person  who  would  use  programmed  instruction  in  an  attempt 
to  teach  patient  management  cannot  avoid  facing  these  questions 
seriously  and  looking  for  usable  answers.  These  answers  are,  at  best, 
tentative  and  incomplete. 

Skill  in  clinical  problem  solving  can  be  considered  as  having  three 
special  attributes: 
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1 . Facility  in  handling  complex,  conflicting  probability  estimates ; 

2.  Development  of  unique,  personal  strategies  for  problem 

solving; 

3.  Maintenance  of  an  open  approach  to  inquiry. 

/.  Facility  in  handling  probability  estimates.  Almost  every  clinical 
decision  which  requires  “experience”  or  “judgment”  can  be  thought 
of  as  a probability  estimate  involving  conflicting  data.  Whether  the 
decision  involves  an  item  of  history  taking,  or  of  physical  examina- 
tion, or  of  laboratory  work,  it  must  be  made  after  a consideration  of 
such  as  the  following  (the  list  is  incomplete  and  the  items  in  it  are  not 
mutually  exclusive) : 

Sometimes  only  one  factor  is  involved  in  making  a decision.  It  can  be 
plotted  on  one  axis. 


FIGURE  1 

ONE  FACTOR  DECISION 


low  risk  <= — - — ^ high  risk 

Sometimes  two  factors  must  be  considered  which,  in  the  abstract, 
have  no  correlation  with  epch  other  and  could  be  plotted  as  inde- 
pendent variables. 

FIGURE  2 

TWO  FACTOR  DECISION 
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LIST  OF  FACTORS  WITH  JUDGMENTS 
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In  some  decisions,  there  may  be  three  independent  variables.  For  a 
given  clinical  decision,  they  could  be  plotted  in  three  dimensional 
space. 

In  most  clinical  decisions,  however,  the  number  of  independent  and 
interdependent  factors  or  variables  is  more  than  three.  Skilled  clini- 
cians handle  questions  involving  multiple  simultaneous  independent 
variables  as  a matter  of  routine  and  with  few  signs  of  discomfort. 

Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  they  seldom  attempt  to  illustrate  their 
decisions  graphically,  because  to  do  so  requires  the  use  of  mull> 
dimensional  space.  Each  independent  factor  requires  a dimension  af 
right  angles  to  all  the  other  dimensions. 

It  is  a comfort  fo  realize  that  many  clinicians  and  computers  resemble 
each  other  in  sharing  an  ability  to  work  efficiently  at  solving  prob- 
lems in  multi-dimensional  space,  and  also  in  sharing  an  inability  to 
visualize  the  process.  A clinician  in  evaluating  one  patient  may  make 
a hundred  or  more  complicated  data  processing  efforts,  each  of  which 
involves  multi-dimensional  decision  making. 


FIGURE  3 

THREE  FACTOR  DECISION 
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FIGURE  4 

SIX  FACTOR  DECISION 
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2.  Development  of  unique  personal  strategies.  The  student  in 
^bZity  esum^s^lf  ;'o  dev'^p  "Ls'llniTfhfs  own"  untue' 

pnnc.pally  ‘discovery  learning.”  Much  recent  tLoretical  work  in 
IS  area  has  come  from  Dr.  Jerome  Bruner  of  the  Center  fnr 
mtive  Studies  at  Harvard  University.  He  has  written: 

effort'  o°r"H-  the  exercise  of  problem  solving  and  the 

ffort  of  discovery  that  one  iearns  the  working  heuristic  of  dis- 
cover, and  the  more  one  has  practice,  the  more  likel/is  oL  to 
generalize  what  one  has  learned  into  a style  of  problem  solving 
or  inquiry  that  serves  for  any  kind  of  task  one  may  encounter 
have  never  seen  anybody  improve  in  the  art  and  technique  of 
inquiry  by  any  means  other  than  engaging  in  inquiry  ^ The 

the  key  to  retrieval  is  organization  or,  in  even  simpler  terms 
nowing  where  to  find  information  and  how  to  get  there 

“The  very  attitudes  and  activities  that  characterize  ‘figuring  out- 
er discovering  things  for  oneself  also  seem  to  have  the  effect  of 
making  material  more  readily  accessible  in  memory.-’ 

P’’-  Bruner’s  hypothesis  to  the  practical  problems  of 
teaching  clmreal  problem  solving,  the  student  is  given  pr^mree  cases 
to  solve  and  develops  his  anique  personalized  strategies  for  probtem 

hill!  a®  7 P.  ‘caching  clinical  problem  solving,  one  must 
help  him  develop  his  skills  by  offering  him  practice  cases  that  are  rep 
resentative,  realistic,  and  properly  sequenced. 

perienceTn^orobTe^""i"^^"  a/V»rot7cA  to  inquiry.  If  the  student’s  ex- 
P m problem  solving  is  adequate  in  quantity  aualitv  and 

representativeness,  his  personalized  problem  solving  stratem^  tfil 

lonl“habftrir-^"'*'“  maintained  as  life- 

long  habits  of  inquiry.  These  include  the  following: 

1-  Comprehensiveness 

2.  Responsiveness 

3.  Selectiveness 

4.  Decisiveness 

The  transformation  of  an  inefficient  or  incompetent  information 
gatherer  into  a clinician  who  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  inquiry  is  a leain- 
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ing  process.  Programmed  cases,  if  they  are  to  help  bring  about  this 
transformation,  should  be  planned  and  organized  into  a pattern 
which  permits  effective  learning.  Such  a planned  sequence  might 
differ  rather  sharply  from  the  unplanned,  random  sequence  of  pa- 
tients seeking  care  at  a hospital  emergency  room  or  clinic. 

Summary 

1.  Problem  solving  is  complicated,  but  may  be  divided  into  two 
stages : 

a.  Inquiry 

b.  Problem  resolution 

2.  Problem  solving  requires  many  skills  such  as: 

a.  Facility  in  handling  probability  estimates 

b.  Unique,  personal  strategies  of  problem  solving 

c.  Open  approach  to  inquiry 

3.  Problem  solving  or  inquiry  skills  are  learned  by  practicing  inquiry. 

4.  Skilled  problem  solving  behavior  has  several  characteristics : 

a.  Comprehensiveness 

b.  Responsiveness 

c.  Selectiveness 

d.  Decisiveness 
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Three  Medical  Programmed  Courses 
and  What  They  Taught  Us 


LEON  SUMMIT* 

Many  of  you  arc  familiar  with  one  or  more  of  the  three  programmed 
medical  courses  we  developed  and  distributed  through  Spectrum.  If 
you  have  copies  of  any  of  them,  hold  on  to  them,  because  Pfizer  is  no 
longer  reprinting  them  and  they  are  rapidly  becoming  collectors’  items. 

The  courses  are  “Allergy  and  Hypersensitivity,”  “Current  Con- 
cepts of  Thyroid  Disease,”  and  “Physician’s  Liability  for  Battery, 
Negligence,  and  Acts  of  Others.” 

The  goal  of  the  courses  was  to  teach  much  about  allergy,  thyroid 
disease  and  medical  law  to  many  people  in  little  time.  There  is  ample 
evidence  that  they  achieved  this  goal,  but  I am  not  going  to  discuss 
this  aspect  of  the  courses  except  by  implication, 

1 will  fccus,  instead,  on  ether  things  these  courses  taught  u*=  — on 
what  we  learned  from  the  experience  of  devek^ping  and  distiibuting 
them,  from  tnc  response  to  them,  and  from  the  erriting  way  this  ex- 
perience began  and  the  unfortunate  way  it  endrd.  1 will  try  to  put  in 
perspective  some  things  wc  learned  about  the  virtues  of  programmed 
instruction  and  the  faults  of  some  of  its  early  examples;  about  the 
reasons  why  these  three  courses  were  so  well  received,  and  why  both 
bad  programs  and  good  ones  arc  turned  out  by  experts,  as  well  as 
amateurs;  and  about  the  hazard  of  relying  on  the  generosity  of  the 
government,  foundations,  or  business  to  sustain  the  creation  of 
worthwhile  teaching  materials. 

*Dlnwtor  of  PubU-illon*.  Media  Medlca.  Ine..  New  York.  New  York. 
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Three  Medical  Proi^rammed  Courses 

It  is  bjsic  to  niy  peJnt  of  view  iliut  I ciinic  into  proyrummctl  in- 
struction n(;t  as  a psychologist  or  teacher,  hut  as  a journalist  and  edi- 
tor. I was  not  an  expert  in  either  the  new  or  the  old  methods  of  edu- 
cation, and  had  no  \csted  interest  in  cither.  This  has  infiucncedrH  t 

only  what  I did  and  how  I did  it,  but  also  my  interpretation  of  the 

r is. 

In  the  fall  of  1962,  as  editor  of  Specirutu,  I stumbled  into  pro- 
imcd  instruction  by  running  an  article  on  it. 

Reaction  to  the  article  was  so  phenomenally  <'nvorable  that  I was 
suddenly  over  my  depth  in  the  new  educational  technology,  and  in 
self-defense  I quickly  acquired  a smattering  of  knowledge  about  it. 

Soon  after  that,  I was  invited  to  join  three  other  speakers  in  a 
panel  discussion  of  , rogrammed  instruction  before  an  audience  of 
medical  writers. 

The  first  two  speakers  said  that  as  Ph.D.'s  in  psychology  they  had 
been  involved  in  pigeon  experiments  that  illustrated  some  of  the 
concepts  of  programmed  instruction.  The  third  panelist,  an  extremely 
articulate  and  forceful  speaker,  said  that  be,  too.  had  a doctorate  in 
psychology  and  had  experimented  with  pigeons;  this,  he  added,  was 
before  he  decided  to  find  “a  more  useful  way”  to  earn  his  living,  en- 
rolled in  medical  school,  and  acquired  an  M.D.  He  then  dcliv'cred  a 
savage  attack  on  programmed  instruction,  camouflaging  in  articu- 
late glibress  ana  vocal  thunder  \diat  he  lacked  in  information  and 
perspective. 

Everybody  was  stunned,  including  the  next  speaker,  me.  1 h.id  no 
doctorate  in  medicine,  psychology,  or  anything  else,  and  no  pigeon 
expel iment  I could  boast  about.  So  there  I stotid,  naked  and  c'cfcnsc- 
less  bclore  a hushed  and  spellbound  audience.  Armed  only  with  my 
dangerously  little  bit  of  knowledge  ab">ut  programmed  instruction, 

^ for  words  to  break  the  cold  chill  left  by  the  previous  speaker. 

If  it  was  a cruel  fate  that  had  pushed  me  into  this  predicament,  a 
kinder  providence  evened  the  score  by  putting  into  my  mouth  some 
lucky  words  that  broke  the  ice  and  broke  up  the  audience:  “Obvious- 
ly,  I said,  T m the  only  pigeon  on  the  program.” 

Today  I am  a somewhat  more  sophisticated  pigeon.  And  1 ask 
each  of  you,  in  order  to  understand  my  point  of  view . to  remember 
that  you,  too,  in  respect  to  teachers  and  textbooks  and  classroom 
procedures,  were  for  many  vears  just  one  of  the  pigeons.  Wui,  too, 
were  at  some  time  victimized  by  inadequate,  untested  teaching  ma- 
terials and  by  teachers  skilled  in  presenting  a facade  of  pedagogy  but 
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almost  totally  unaware  of  how  people  learn. 

The  faults  still  dominate  our  educational  structure  at  every  level. 
They  feed  on  the  fallacy  of  the  traditional  viewpoint  of  education. 
This  view  is  that  the  teacher,  out  of  the  undoubted  goodness  of  his 
heart  and  the  not-so-certain  goodness  of  his  materials  and  methods, 
opens  a vast  fund  of  knowledge  to  the  student  — and  if  the  student 
does  not  learn,  the  student  has  failed,  not  the  teacher.  This  rationale 
is  the  Ci  utch  for  the  development  and  dissemination  of  relatively  un- 
evaluated teaching  materials  and  methods,  and  their  uncritical  ac- 
ceptance by  many  school  boards,  administrators  and  teachers. 

Today  we  are  witnessing  the  beginning  of  a reversal  of  this  view- 
point. We  see  the  student  as  an  eager  receptacle  of  knowledge,  with  a 
mind  uncluttered  and  ready  to  learn.  If  with  such  receptivity  learning 
does  not  occur,  or  motivational  problems  arise,  it  may  well  be  that 
the  teacher  has  failed— no/  the  student. 

This  view  supports  the  premise  that  all  educational  materials 
should  be  tested  and  validated  before  release— just  as  drugs  are 
tested  — to  make  sure  they  achieve  their  purpose  before  they  are  im- 
posed large-scale  on  the  educational  public. 

Once  we  accept  this  point  of  view,  teachers,  textbooks,  and  the 
whole  educational  structure  become  opened  to  a far  more  honest  and 
far  more  critical  evaluation. 

If  this  had  been  done  many  years  ago,  we  would  not  today  still  be 
creating  teaching  materials  by  an  indefensibly  archaic  process  that 
lets  unvalidated  textbooks,  written  by  inexpert  writers,  superficially 
reviewed  by  junior  copy-Cuitor.s,  and  accepted  by  uncritical  or  un- 
pcrccptivc  teachers,  be  used  to  waste  the  time  of  students  who 
deserve  better. 

Mai.y  textbooks  and  related  materials,  perhaps  most  of  them,  are 
today  still  being  created  by  methods  that  long  ago  became  obsolete, 
if  ever  they  were  defensible.  Mans  extbooks  currently  in  use  cou’d 
not  survive  a test  of  their  effecti  veness  or  efficiency— nor  could  many 
other  teaching  materials,  methods,  and,  unfortunately,  teachers. 

If  we  strip  the  learning  process  down  to  its  barest  essentials,  we 
find  that  most  if  not  all  learning  is  self-instruction.  The  prime  role  of 
the  teacher,  the  textbook,  the  audiovisual  aid  and  ihe  entire  s:hool 
plant  ».s  to  create  a favorable  environment  for  self-instruction.  The 
student’s  own  mind  must  do  the  rest. 

To  perceive  these  things  does  not  require  great  intuitive  genius  or 
training  in  behavioral  psychology;  but  we  owe  a debt  to  the  behavior- 
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al  psychologists  for  making  us  take  a harder  look  at  what  w'c  have 
been  doing  in  education,  and  why. 

The  advent  of  programmed  instruction  has  sharpened  our  insights 
into  these  things.  Its  underlying  philosophy  emphasizes  the  need  for 
more  individualized  instruction  and  for  validation  of  materials  and 
methods,  and  its  successful  applications  have  demonstrated  that 
the:se  goals  are  not  only  desirable  b>.it  practicable. 

Some  of  you  mny  remember  the  Spectrum  article  I mentioned 
earlier.  It  included  a brief  programmed  sequence  on  how  to  read  an 
electrocardiog-cim,  and  asked  physicians  whether  this  technique 
could  help  V ith  their  continuing  education. 

The  favo  rable  response  was  staggering- -more  than  30,000  in  30 
days,  more  than  65,000  in  a year,  and  less  than  a dozen  unfavorable 
replies. 

Then  we  discovered  we  had  a bear  by  the  tail,  because  thousands 
of  practicing  physicians  and  medical  ed*«cators  read  our  article  as  a 
promise  to  provide  programmed  courses. 

At  that  time  virtually  nobody,  including  the  alleged  experts,  knew 
how  to  develop  high-quality  programmed  materials  in  medical  sub- 
ject matter,  or  how  much  work  it  would  take.  This  was  in  the  early 
post-Sputnik  era,  when  teaching  machines  were  being  oversold  and 
fast-buck  artists  were  making  big  profits  on  expensive  hardware 
stuffed  witn  shoddy  software  purporting  to  be  programmed  in- 
struction- 

By  1962,  some  educators  were  denying  that  programmed  instruc- 
tion had  any  merit  at  all.  Others  were  saying  its  virtue  was  limited  to 
otc  material  and  s mplc  subjects,  liven  among  its  advocates,  some 
were  saving  you  couldn’t  program  complex  and  unstructured  sub- 
jects like  medicine,  or  material  that  was  controversial.  They  dis- 
counted the  remarkable  response  to  Spectrum's  article  as  a wave  of 
naive  enthusiasm  evokea  by  the  novelty  of  programmed  instruction 
and  the  over  sinti -lification  of  a brief  example.  They  s.’iid  that  phy- 
sicians “know  a gimmick  when  they  see  one,”  and  predicted  that  full- 
length  medical  programmed  courses  would  never  survive  the  acid 
test  of  use. 

Unaware  that  a bumpy  road  lay  ahead,  w'e  committed  ourselves  to 
the  production  of  one  or  more  programmed  courses.  Out  of  this 
commitment  evcntiially  came  the  three  programs  ! have  mentioned, 
two  of  which  we  did  in  collaboration  with  Basic  Systems,  and  one 
with  Educational  Design. 
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We  developed  and  distributed  the  courses  over  a of  four 

years  as  an  educational  service  of  Snectrwn.  (By  “we  " \ a 

group  of  people  representing  a wide  range  of  technical,  editorial  and 
graphic  skills,  working  together  as  an  informally  constituted  team  on 
which  I SCI  ved  as  editor  find  director.) 

The  courses  were  not  released  until  repeated  field  tests  showed  a 
high  rate  of  gam  m knowledge.  Since  then,  they  have  gone  through 
what  amounted  to  profession-wide  field  tests,  with  perhaps  moreerft- 
ical  review  than  any  other  medical  texts  have  ever  had  to  face. 

h-lf  mniin^'^  educational  impact,  there  is  no  question:  More  than  a 
h..lf-milhon  copies  were  requeued  over  a period  of  four  years.  The 
requests  came  from  the  great  majority  of  practicing  physicians  in 
this  country  anc  irom  many  overseas,  and  from  tens  of  thousands  of 
residents,  interns,  medical  educators  and  students,  nurses,  dentists 
and  veterinarians.  Though  they  were  designed  for  the  continuing  edu- 
catian  of  physicians  long  out  of  medical  school,  they  were  adopted 

hosnV  medical  school  and  training 

hospital  in  this  country  and  m many  overseas -usually  after  intensive 
crnical  review  by  a curriculum  committee,  departmLt  head  or  dT 
rector  of  education. 

coimir"®''*'’  a"**  they  went  into  use  in  many  other 

med’y'l  ’ ‘^''oPPed  this  service  to  the 

medical  profession  they  were  reputedly  the  three  most  v-idcly  used 
programmed  cours-^.s  in  the  world.  ^ 

All  this  IS  cold  statistical  evidence  Supportiiig  it  is  ;^c  warm  docu- 

Tram^Td  ^1 of  grateful  letters,  postcards,  tele- 
L"  expressing  asionislimcnt  at  how  much  was 

learned  from  this  material,  and  ho  .v  much  faster  than  from  any  pre- 
viously available  instructional  iriatter. 

So  It  IS  clear  that  theso  courses  acf  ieved  their  primary  goal  of 

thafsTi?  dei^nsirated 

to  convem-  materia!  was  a valuabl<;  adjunct 

to  conventional  teaching  methods. 

There  had  been  much  talk  about  tne  physician’s  need  for  con- 
tinuing  education  materials,  and  h->  the  need  could  be  : > • The 
response  to  these  courses  underscoi  .lend,  dram^,i^  . 

ingness  of  physicians  to  try  any  new  api>ro.-iche.-,  - • ■ ro  ,,at  if 
innovations  were  good  enough  they  could  eve,'.  Ug  ,ir  way  -o  ac- 
ceptance by  the  establishment  of  medical  education. 

People  concerned  with  medical  education  have  asked  many  ques- 
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tions  about  these  courses.  Some  quest. ons  have  been  difficult,  but 
with  time  and  experience  I believe  we  have  arrived  at  reasonably 
correct  answers. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  questions  is,  “Why  did  these  courses 
have  so  much  more  impact  than  other  programmed  courses  devel- 
oped under  comparable  conditions?” 

To  compare  the  impact  of  one  programmed  course  with  that  of 
another  is  tricky,  especially  in  a field  like  medicine.  Among  the 
many  aspects  that  must  be  taken  into  account  are  organization,  ac- 
curacy, clarity,  graphic  presentation,  format,  interest  of  subject  mat- 
ter, consultants,  etc.,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  a fair  comparison. 
Even  when  all  things  else  are  the  same,  difference  in  interest  or  rele- 
vance of  subject  matter  may  be  the  ultimate  determinant. 

T'be  subjects  of  the  Pfizer  courses  were  chosen  with  a view  to  mass 
interest  and  usefulness.  The  goal  wiis  to  serve  the  continuing  educa- 
tion needs  of  the  largest  possible  number  of  general  practitioners. 
From  this  “box-office”  point  of  view,  allergy  and  medical  law  were 
obviously  excellent  choices.  In  the  case  of  thyroid,  we  nearly  aban- 
do  led  it  as  a subject  of  too  little  interest  after  most  physicians  re- 
sponding to  a questionnaire  said  they  knew  all  they  needed  to  know 
about  thyroid  disease;  but  a few  responses  alerted  ^us  to  the  fact  that 
most  physicians  did  not  realize  how  deficient  their  knowledge  was, 
and  how  faulty  were  Some  of  their  practices  in  cases  of  suspected 

thyroid  dysfunction.  Thus  thyroid,  ic  -,  turned  out  to  be  an  excellent 
choice. 

But  among  the  medical  programmed  couiscs  released  by  other 
drug  companies  and  commercial  pubiishers  were  s of  equally 
universal  interest,  and  some  of  these  v/crc  well  programmed.  Yet 
they  had  distinctly  less  impact.  Why? 

'l  o whatever  extent  the  difference  in  impact  reflects  a difference  in 
quality,  it  is  probably  a tribute  to  team  progra  i niiig  — to  hat  may 
have  been  an  unprecedented  intensity  and  quality  of  colla ‘^oration. 

When  we  went  into  this  project,  we  contracted  with  the  largest  and 
probably  the  best  of  the  commercial  programming  organizations 
around  at  that  time.  This  was  Basic  Systems  (now  a part  of  Xerox). 
We  soon  discovered  that  the  suppo.sed  experts  still  had  much  to  learn 
about  programmed  instruction,  and  so  did  we.  The  problems  were 
deep  and  critical.  The  primitive  state  of  programmed  instruction  was 
one  of  them.  Another  was  the  general  “badness”  of  medical  writing, 
especially  that  found  in  many  textbooks.  Still  another  was  that,  like 
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the  writers  of  typical  medical  texts  and  journal  articles,  the  writers  of 
programmed  instruction  had  much  to  learn  about  simple,  clear  and 
unambiguous  writing. 

As  in  the  beginning  ol  any  new  discipline,  the  early  development 
of  programmed  instruction  saw  the  growth  of  many  schools  of 
thought,  around  each  of  which  proponents  rallied  as  the  “one  true 
church”  of  programming.  The  apostles  laid  down  strict  rules  as  to 
what  constituted  “correct  programming,”  and  their  disciples  often 
rushed  into  print  with  hasty  products  whose  hallmark  was  medioc- 
rity. But  even  these  took  on  a false  aura  of  excellence  when  compared 
v 'th  conventional  teaching  materials. 

At  the  same  time,  the  esoteric  laiiguage  i .ied  to  describe  pro- 
grammed instruction  to  the  uninitiated  and  to  differentiate  one 
school  of  programming  from  another,  became  a whirlpool  of  be- 
havioral jargon  in  which  the  “bapf/t-cd”  were  drowning  even  some  of 
their  fellow  programmers. 

These  were  some  of  the  factors  that  led  initially  to  serious  friction 
between  the  Spectrum  editorial  staff  and  the  Basic  Systems  program- 
ming staff.  But  the  early  friction  led  to  an  important  benefit,  because 
with  better  understanding  we  achieved  a degree  and  quality  of  team- 
work that  became  the  unique  and  distinctive  feature  of  the  project. 
We  developed  collaboration  to  a high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  al- 
lergy course,  and  carried  it  out  again  in  the  thyroid  and  law  courses. 
Thus  it  proved  its  merit  three  times  in  a row. 

So  the  reason  for  the  impact  of  these  courses  lies  partly  in  the  ad- 
ditional quality  lhat  resulted  from  team  'programming  — from  the 
pooling  of  many  skills  (subject  matter,  educational,  programming, 
testing,  editorial,  graphic,  etc.)  in  intensive  collaboration  uninhibited 
by  the  obsolete  single-author  concept  which  underlies  the  mediocrity 
of  much  conventional  teaching  material. 

But  quality  is  not  alone  the  explanation.  We  cannot  overlook 
methods  of  communication  and  distribution.  In  Spectrum  we  had  a 
uniquely  well  read  and  widely  distributed  means  of  publicizing  ilu. 
Pfizer  courses.  Long  before  the  first  course,  “Allergy  and  Hyper- 
sensitivity,” came  off  press,  a 3-page  preview  in  Spectrum  had 
elicited  the  unbelievable  total  of  70,000  prepublication  requests. 
Quality  could  not  have  been  a factor,  since  the  allergy  course  was  not 
yet  finished  and  nobody  had  ever  seen  it  — though  its  quality  no 
doubt  played  a role  in  the  later  prepublication  requests  of  90,000  for 
thyroid  and  115,000  for  medical  law. 
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Manv  other  excellent  courses,  developed  as  school  or  private 
projck^vs  as  well  as  by  commercial  publishers,  do  not  become  well 
known  because  no  effective  medium  of  communication  tells  their 
story  to  enough  interested  people.  It  is  a sad  fact  that  there  is  not  one 
publication  today  which  offers  a high  quality  of  educational  journal- 
ism artd  stirs  interest  and  excitement  with  bold  and  objective  coverage 
of  educational  innovations.  When  the  educational  journals  do  ven- 
ture into  new  fields,  they  do  so  superficially,  and  without  a strong 
challenge  to  the  built-in  prejudices  of  teachers  and  resistances  of  the 
educational  establishment. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  such  a publication,  many  outstanding 
pieces  of  work  — books,  programs,  films,  visual  aids,  etc.  — serve  the 
local  or  limited  purpose  for  which  they  were  developed,  but  remain 
otherwise  unknown.  In  many  cases  this  represents  a great  social  loss- 

Another  factor  in  the  impact  of  the  three  courses  was  that  they 
were  interesting.  This  was  especially  gratifying  because  it  was  no  ac- 
cident. We  know  that  programmed  courses  were  being  described  as 
dull  and  boring,  no  matter  how  effective,  so  we  tried  deliberately  to 
build  and  hold  interest.  We  took  a hard  look  at  the  do’s  and  don'ts 
laid  down  by  the  programming  experts,  rejected  some  as  little  more 
Jian  sectarian  dogma,  and  thus  avoided  some  of  the  traps  and 
straitjackets  with  which  they  were  buildmg  dullness  into  their 
work.  We  kept  the  format  simple  — varied  frame  size  — intermingled 
well-w'ritter  prose  with  programmed  matter  — permitted  an  occasion- 
al light  touch  to  warm  the  page,  without  self-conscious  and  patroniz- 
ing attempts  to  force  humor  into  the  program.  Wc  did  whatever 
seemed  to  work,  and  avoided  whatever  didn’t. 

We  took  enormous  pains  \v  ith  language,  avoiding  technical  jargon 
and  complicated  "ormulations.  We  tried  to  show  that  teaching  ma- 
teria! needn’t  be  dull  to  be  scientific  — that  it  can  be  both  simple  and 
interesting,  even  in  programmed  form,  and  that  dullness  is  not  in- 
herent in  programmed  instruction. 

There  is  no  reason  why  teaching  material  dealing  with  scientific 
subject  matter  has  lo  be  presented  in  complex  language  that  guaran- 
tees dullness.  This  grea'.  universe  of  ours  is  held  together  by  simple 
principles.  There  is 'nothing  complicated  about  science  ' ^vcept  the 
complicated  straitjacket  of  language  in  which  we  lock  up  ideas.  In 
the  language  of  the  courses  we  developed,  wc  tried  to  break  the  verbal 
straitjackets  and  liberate  the  ideas. 

Our  only  standard  was  excellence  of  communication.  When  prac- 
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ticality  made  compromise  necessa  compromised  — but  neve  r on 
a significant  point  of  fact  or  clarity.  tried  to  prove  that  excellence 
is  a feasible  standard. 

Apparently  we  succeeded  — as  many  thousands  of  letters  attested, 
with  comments  such  as  “the  most  interesting  thing  I’ve  read  in 
years,”  and  “better  than  a good  mystery  story,”  or  “so  interesting  I 
couldn’t  put  it  down  till  the  last  page.” 

The  interest  of  the  material  was  undoubtedly  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  we  ignored  advice  to  omit  controversial  material,  and  instead 
included  it  on  a large  scale,  especially  in  the  allergy  and  law  courses. 

Some  people  argue  that  differing  points  of  view  can’t  be  presented 
in  programmed  form  without  communicating  advocacy  of  one.  Be- 
hind this  false  notion  is  the  equally  false  one,  to  which  the  statements 
of  some  people  in  programmed  instruction  have  contributed,  that  it 
is  useful  for  rote,  well-organized  subject  matter  such  as  matiiematics, 
but  not  for  material  i aat  cannot  be  so  well  organized  and  integrated. 
Differences  in  subject  matter  call  for  differences  in  ha’'^h-ig,  of 
course,  but  the  underlying  philosophy  of  programmed  instruction 
remains  the  same,  and  remains  applicable. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  questions  to  answer  is  that  of  the 
cost  of  good  programming.  Answers  based  on  .ommercial  experi- 
ence, or  the  cost  of  getting  programs  done  non-commercially,  may 
be  misleading  because  there  is  no  certain  correlation  between  cost 
and  qualiij  in  either  commercial  or  noncommercial  programming. 
Contracting  with  a commercial  organization  docs  not  necessarily 
guarantee  a quality  of  performance  than  inight  be  achieved  by 

turning  to  purely  local  resources  of  known  people  in  a school  or  on 
a campus.  Local  people  often  discover  unknown  or  unappreciated 
resources  within  themselves  when  they  are  given  a challenge  to  thc»r 
untested  abilities,  and  a friendf  environment  v/ithin  which  to  de- 
vel(  them.  A team  of  such  people  working  together  in  constructive, 
noncoii’p'rtitive  collaboration  may  turn  out  a finer  product  than  they 
could  have  bought  for  any  price  they  could  affe  rd. 

When  the  first  edition  cf  the  allergy  course  cair  '^  out,  many  people 
asked  its  cost  and  wv^re  discouraged  by  the  t*nswer— $100,000.  But 
this  was  a highly  unusual  cost,  it  came  at  a pioneering  stage,  when 
not  enough  was  known  ; much  of  this  cost  was  usefully  spent  in  ex- 
perimentation, and  some  was  unfortunately  misspent  in  false  starts. 
This  was  the  price  of  acquiring  a body  of  experience  in  a new  disci- 
pline. But  the  hundred  thousand  dollars  also  paid  for  a hundred 
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thousand  copies,  at  only  $I  each  — a rather  /ow  cost  per  copy. 

From  this  point  on,  the  cost  dropped  sharply.  We  learned  better 
and  less  expensive  ways  to  do  ...ejob  without  compromising  quality. 
Six  months  after  the  1st  edition  we  put  out  a massively  revised  and 
updated  2nd  edition  for  about  S40,000  for  a run  of  10C,000— 40fi  a 
copy.  The  thyroid  course,  comparable  in  size  and  difficulty,  co 
about  650  a copy  for  the  original  run  of  100,000,  and  could  have  been 
reprinted  in  a similar  run  for  about  200  a copy. 

The  law  course,  roughly  half  the  si..  of  allergy  and  thyroid,  co.st 
only  about  180  a copy  for  the  first  100,000,  and  could  have  been  re- 
printed in  a similar  run  for  about  100  a copy. 

AH  these  costs  reflected  on  the  one  hand  the  high  initial  costs  of 
commercial  programming  organizations,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
per-unit  economies  of  large  print  runs.  With  more  experience  initial 
creative  costs  will  go  down.  As  for  the  um'c  cost,  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  Pfizer  courses  were  designed  to  be  given  away.  Com- 
mercial publishers,  gearing  their  prim  runs  to  present-day  sales  ex- 
pectancies based  on  outmoded  methods  of  distribution,  print  short 
runs  for  much  higher  cost.  Perhaps  if  their  methods  of  creating,  pro- 
moting, and  distributing  such  materials  were  modernized,  they 
could  produce  more  copies  of  worthwhile  books  at  a considerably 
lower  unit  cost,  and  sell  them  at  a much  lower  price  for  a sufficient 
profit.  In  so  doing,  they  would  assure  greater  distribution  and  in- 
crease the  usefulness  of  excellent  teaching  materials. 

I am  often  asked  why  Pfizer  dropped  this  program,  which  had  won 
It  so  much  good  will  for  so  little  cost  as  compared  with  the  enormous 
sums  spent  for  convention.il  advertising.  This  is  an  important  ques- 
tion, and  more  people  should  ask  it-  not  of  me,  but  of  Pfizer.  I prefer 
not  to  deal  with  the  question  except  m the  context  of  a broade/ques- 
tioi  Can  we  depend  on  drug  company  advertising  or  generosity  for 
a continuing  flow  of  objective  educational  material  unrelated  to 
f^o  uct  advertising?  More  and  more  I have  become  convinced  that 
the  answer  is,  “Nol”  In  a drug  company  such  material  is,  and  must 
by  definition  remain,  secondary  to  drug  sales,  and  therefore  bt  al- 
ways at  the  mercy  of  the  balance  sheet,  a dip  in  a sales  curve  or  the 
whim  of  an  executive,  without  regard  for  social  consequences  — and 
who  is  to  say  this  is  wrong? 

In  the  same  v^ay,  government  and  foundation  grants  are  sensitive 
to  the  philosophy  and  competence  of  elected  or  appointed  officials, 
and  to  changes  1 1 the  country’s  political,  social,  and  economic  cli- 
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mate.  They  are  a shaky  foundation  for  long-term,  uninterrupted  pro- 
duction of  worthwhile  educational  materials. 

Then  what  is  the  answer?  To  develop  another  innovation— a cre- 
ative and  marketing  structure  which  can  produce  high-quality  edu- 
cational materials  and  reach  a large  market  with  low  enough  prices 
to  gain  the  economies  of  long  print  runs,  and  still  make  a reasonable 
profit. 

The  job  canT  be  done  by  continued  use  of  antiquated  methods  of 
creating  tnd  marketing  textbooks.  There  must  be  a method  of  sup- 
plying a full  range  of  quality  educational  materials  that  can  pay  their 
own  way,  and  are  therefore  secure  against  capricious  ab.andonment. 
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Scenes  jrum  the  Third  Rochester  Conferences 

Upper  left:  Chester  M.  Pierce,  M.D., 

Professor  in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry, 

Neurology,  and  Behavioral  Sciences  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  Medical  Centei. 

Upper  right:  T.  Hale  Ham,  M.D., 

of  the  Western  Reserve  University  ScliOol  of  Mcd’cine. 

Center,  left  to  right:  Joseph  E.  Markee,  Ph.D., 

James  B.  Duke,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Duke  University 
and  J.  P.  Lysaught,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Education  and  Research  Associate  in  Medical  Education 
at  the  University  of  Rochester. 

Lower  left:  Irving  M.  Bush,  M.D., 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Urology 
at  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Lower  right:  Virginia  Zachert,  Ph.D., 
of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia, 

hie<Uc€it  Tribune  Photo — Jim  Laragy 


Part  V.' 

Programming  Specifics  and  Variables 


■Rubadcctu  introducGs  this  section  with  o.  fepoft  of  vesccifch  in~ 
volving  learner-centered  instruction,  and  suggests  this  as  a variant 
of  programmed  learning.  Millar,  in  discussing  the  phases  of  test- 
ing and  revising,  and  Wilds  and  Zachert,  in  analyzing  the  me- 
chanics of  frame  writing,  seek  to  provide  specific  guidance  to  the 
programmer  -and  the  reviewer.  Peterson  and  her  colleague  prof- 
f^^  their  experience  in  taking  a program  ^j'ut  to  learners  other  than 
the  initial  target  populations , and  discuss  the  variations  they 
found.  Wilds  and  Zachert,  in  a second  paper,  discuss  the  variable 
treatment  of  c^jiitroversial  subject-matter , and  suggest  analytic 
designs  f^r  ho  hesc  problems.  Lastly,  Grop  ' ‘^r  suggests  an 

explicit  treai.  of  iustructional  strategies  as  a means  for  ar- 

riving at  the  choice  of  programming  media  to  use  in  a specific 
situation. 
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A Comparison  of  Learner-Centered  and 
Tether-Centered  Learning: 

An  Experimentai  Test  in  the  Academic  Setting 

DUANE  O.  RUBADEAU* 

has  been  centered 

around  the  measurement  and  the  improvement  of  teaching  effective 
ness.  In  many  of  the  research  studies,  the  teaching  methods  and  t«T 

rtudrt*’'“?'"!f  classifications;  those  associated  with 

student^ntered  instruction,  and  those  associated  wi.‘h  teacher- 
centered  instruction.  leacncr- 

The  p^ent  study  was  based  on  the  findings  of  research  on  oro- 
grammed  instruction  in  the  industrial  setting,  where  the  investigaLrs 
were  interested  ,n  the  sequencing  of  materials  for  programmS  ,nd 
inadvertently  came  upon  an  approach  for  improving  the  effectiveness 
and  emc^ney  of  instruction.  (1.2.3)  In  this  approach.  calle^Tarne 
controlled  instruction,  the  learners  could  ask  any  questions  Tanv 
order  of  the  instructor  who  acted  as  an  “infinite  bag  of  knowledee  “ 
Results  showed  the  subjects  in  these  studies  learned  more  effechveiy 

The  purpose  of  the  nresent  study  was  to  determine  which  of  three 
learning  situations,  learner-centered,  teacher-centered,  and  inde- 

ITIhh  V **  (better)  and  most  efficient  (faster) 

p-eference  were  studied  to  determine 
ihcir  relationship  to  instructional  method. 

Dep.rtm.nt  of  P.ycholo.y.  SCf  University  Colley.  Cenc«o.  New 
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THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY 

Thf,  sample  consisted  of  four  sections  of  General  Psychology  and 
one  section  of  Health  Education  students.  Three  of  the  sections  of 
General  Psychology  and  the  single  Health  Education  section  were 
from  the  State  University  College  at  Geneseo,  New  York.  The  other 
section  of  General  Psychology  was  from  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester's Eastman  School  of  Music.  The  total  number  of  students  in- 
volved in  the  study  was  141 , with  26  from  the  University  of  Rochester 
and  1 15  from  Geneseo  State.  All  of  the  students  serving  as  subjects  in 
this  study  were  first  semester  freshmen. 

The  criterion  instruments  consisted  of  two  measures  of  effective- 
ness, one  measure  of  efficiency  and  two  reaction  scales.  One  measure 
of  effectiveness  was  a 100-itcm  objective  test  of  knowledge  about 
total  course  content  administered  prior  to  the  beginning  and  at  the 
termination  of  instruction.  The  second  measure  of  effectiveness  was  a 
50-item  objcctiv(  test  designed  to  assess  knowledge  of  the  “principles 
of  lea''''  / par'  of  the  course  (the  experimental  phase).  These  50 
items  were  included  in  the  100  item  test  of  total  course  content.  The 
learning  test  was  administered  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  as  part 
of  the  total  test,  immediately  following  the  unit  dealing  with  princi- 
ples of  learning  and  again  nine  weeks  later  at  the  end  of  the  course  as 
part  of  the  total  test. 

The  measure  of  efficiency  was  the  amount  of  reported  study-learn- 
ing time  recorded  in  study-learning  time  logs. 

Two  reaction  scales  were  utilized  to  obtain  a quantitative  measure 
of  students’  reactions  to  instructional  methods. 

To  test  the  subsidiary  hypotheses  on  the  effect  of  ability  level  and 
preference  for  type  of  instruction,  the  following  instruments  were 
used.  To  test  for  preference,  the  Preferred  Learning  Procedure  Scale 
was  developed.  In  this  scale,  a learner-centered  to  instructor-centered 
continuum  of  instructional  characteristics  was  presented.  Learner- 
centered  instruction  was  defined  as  allowing  the  student  a great  deal 
more  freedom  in  choosing  the  direction  of  learning,  as  well  as  placing 
a great  deal  of  the  responsibility  for  organizing  and  assembling  the 
various  principles  and  concepts  on  the  student.  The  instructor- 
centered  method  was  defined  as  the  instructor  taking  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  establishing  the  direction  of  learning.  Each  learner- 
centered  item  was  paired  with  each  instructor-centered  item  to  form  a 
25-item  paired-comparison  forced-choice  instrument.  The  PLPS  was 
scored  in  such  a way  that^^  jy^score  indicated  that  the  student  pre- 
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ferred  a learncr-ccntercd  approacli.  while  a low  score  indicated  a 
preference  for  an  instructor-centered  appro'  ch.  The  maximum  score 
was  25,  while  the  minimum  score  was  zero. 

Ability  level  was  determined  by  the  combined  verbal  and  ciiiantila- 
tivc  scores  from  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board. 

The  experimental  procedure  was  composed  of  six  phases  (See  Fig- 
ure I).  Phase  I consisted  of  two  50  minute  class  periods.  On  the  first 
day  of  class,  a general  introduction,  the  presentation  of  reading 
assignments,  an  explanation  of  the  general  objectives  for  the  course 
and  an  explanation  of  the  study-learning  time  logs  was  given.  This 
was  followed  by  the  administration  of  the  PLPS.  On  the  second  day 
of  class,  all  subjects  were  given  the  total  tost,  which  included  the  test 
on  principles  of  learning. 

Phase  II  consisted  of  a three-week  period  in  which  the  groups  re- 
ceived lecture-discussions  on  material  covering  scientific  method, 
psychology  as  a science  and  design  of  experiments. 

In  Phase  111,  also  a three-week  period,  the  subjects  were  first 
assigned  to  the  various  experimental  and  control  groups.  In  this 
phase  of  the  study  the  experimental  groups  were  exposed  to  the 
three  instructional  approaches  being  tested.  The  material  on  learning 
was  covered  during  this  part  of  the  course. 

Phase  IV  refers  to  the  two  class  periods  immediately  after  the  ex- 
perimental phase  of  the  study.  The  learning  test  was  administered  in 
the  first  period  and  ♦he  two  student  reaction  scales  were  adminis- 
tered in  the  second  (veriod.  During  this  phase  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
semester,  all  subjects  in  the  experimental  and  control  groups  re- 
turned to  their  regular  class  sections,  and  received  the  lecture-discus- 
sion type  of  instruction. 

During  Phase  V,  a nine-week  period,  other  aspects  of  the  course 
were  covered,  e.g.,  sensation,  perception,  personality,  etc. 

Phase  VI,  the  final  phase  of  the  study,  includes  the  last  class  period 
and  the  final  examination  period.  During  the  last  class  period,  the 
reaction  scales  were  re-administered.  On  the  scheduled  final  examin- 
ation day,  all  subjects  were  administered  the  1 00-item  objective  test  of 
total  course  content. 

Procedure 

Subjects  for  the  three  experimental  groups  were  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test.  The  Geneseo 
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*A  CLASS  DAY  REFERS  TO  A 50  MINUTE  PERIOD.  CLASSES  MET  THREE  TIMES  A WEEK. 
FIG,  1 SUMMARY  OF  THE  BASIC  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN. 


Comparison  of  Learner^Centered  and 

Teucher~C  entered  Learnin  g 277 

abilit^o  No-lnst;u«or^^^^^^  " " '’‘s'’ 

ba!i‘s“orabilTty!'‘"®  P^«e'“«ed  on  the 

Methods  of  Instruction 

Three  methods  of  instruction 
this  investigation ; L eamer-Cer 
Centered  Learning  (TCL),  and 
three  of  the  experimental  groups 
sets  of  objectives  related  to  the  ( 

Teacher-Centered  Learning  rei 
tion,  including  lecture  and  discu 
to  be  learned  reposes  largely  in  i 


c used  to  test  the  hypotheses  of 

d Learning  (LCL),  Teacher- 

nstructor  Learning  (NIL).  All 

dved  identical  assignments  and 

iiciples  of  learning  material. 

s to  traditional  classroom  instruc- 

on,  where  the  direction  of  what  is 

Centered  1 !"  ' ^ instructor.  Learner- 

in/  ndWdu^  n..  "earners,  dur- 

ing individual  interviews,  were  allowed  to  ask  the  instructor  aiv 

questions,  in  any  order  desired.  The  instructor  was  “turned  on” 

when  the  student  asked  a question,  and  “turned  off”  when  th/ques 

S":  An  “S  '"”5  T.’zt 

Student  desired  Nr  l as  long,  as  specific  or  as  general  as  the 

th^nstructor,  but  gathered  and  organized  the  materill  by  tVTmseW^^^^ 

th%  had"'“*'  '‘“""g  schedlik^nT/dn^thiies  If 

rvt  ^.h  j ‘luestHins  they  were  free  to  leave.  During  this  same  oeri- 

i„  Ti!-  . !.  * T *"  required  to  attend  all  lec>ures 

IS  s u y,  the  same  instructor  was  involved  in  TCL  and  LCL 
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learning.  This  instructor  also  taught  the  Geneseo  and  Rochester  Con- 
trol groups.  The  instructor  was  a doctoral  candidate  with  a major  in 
educational  psyche  . ogy  and  a minor  in  psycholot,y  who  had  seven 
years  experience  teaching  a wide  variety  of  psychology  courses,  and 
who  has  taught  the  general  psychology  course  on  numerous  occasions. 

Analysis  of  variance  and  covariance  were  the  primary  statistical 
tools.  The  accepted  level  for  significance  was  set  at  .01  or  less  for 
this  study. 


Differences  in  effectiveness  as  measured  by  the  total  test  and  learn- 
ing test  were  not  significant  for  the  three  methods  of  instruction.  The 
learner-centered  group,  however,  learned  more  efficiently  than  the 
teacher-centered  group  and  the  no-instructor  group  (See  Figure  2). 
The  LCL  averaged  9.7  hours  in  study-learning  over  the  three  week 
period.  The  NIL  group  mean  study-learning  time  for  the  three  week 
period  was  13.5  hours.  The  traditional  instruction  group  (TCL)  mean 
study-learning  time  for  the  three  week  period  was  17.3  hours.  For  the 
LCL  group,  this  averaged  out  to  approximately  eight  minutes/ 
person/week  with  the  instructor. 

Differences  in  student  reactions  to  instnxtional  approaches  as 
measured  by  the  two  reaction  scales  were  not  significant  among  any 
of  the  instructional  methods. 

When  students  were  categorized  on  the  basis  of  their  preference  of 
instructional  mode,  no  significant  differences  were  found  between 
those  preferring  LCL  and  those  preferring  TCL.  There  was,  however, 
a trend  for  the  students  preferring  LCL  to  perform  better  than  TCL 
or  NIL  on  the  measures  of  efft^tiveness,  although  this  difference  did 
not  reach  significance. 

When  students  were  categorized  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  aptitude 
into  high  and  low  ability  levels,  the  high  ability  group  performed 
significantly  better  on  all  effectiveness  and  efficiency  measures;  how- 
ever, the  high  and  low  ability  students  in  one  instructional  mode  did 
not  have  significantly  different  outcomes  than  high  and  low  ability 
students  in  the  other  instructional  modes.  Again,  there  was  a trend 
for  both  high  and  low  ability  students  in  the  LCL  group  to  perform 
better  on  the  effectiveness  criterion  measures. 

Implications 

One  of  the  major  implications  is  that  learner-centered  learning 
does  allow  the  students  a great  deal  more  freedom  than  the  regimen- 
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tation  found  in  the  conventional  instructional  setting.  Furthermore, 
learner-centered  learning  may  well  provide  added  stimulus  for  stu- 
dents to  take  the  initiative  in  directing  and  promoting  their  own 
learning. 

Further  research  needs  to  be  conducted  to  determine  whether  the 
LCL  technique  be  used  with  total  course  content  and  on  what 
type  of  material  is  most  amenable  to  the  LCL  instruction. 

Summary 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  whether 
learner-centered  learning  would  produce  more  effective  and  efficient 
learning  than  teacher-centered  learning  or  independent  study.  In  ad- 
dition, the  subsidiary  problems  of  the  effect  of  preference  for  instruc- 
t'onal  mode  and  effect  of  ability  level  on  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
of  learning  were  also  studied.  For  the  learner-centered  learning,  a 
procedure  was  devised  which  allowed  the  learner  some  degree  of  con- 
trol over  the  direction  of  instruction.  Results  indicated  no  significant 
differences  on  criterion  measures  of  effectiveness;  however,  on  the 
criterion  measure  of  efficiency,  the  learner-centered  learning  .students 
learned  significantly  faster.  When  students  were  categorized  on  the 
basis  of  preference  for  instructional  mode,  no  significant  differences 
were  found.  High  ability  students  performed  significantly  better  than 
low  ability  students  on  all  measures  of  effectiveness  and  efficiency  as 
expected.  There  was,  however,  no  significant  difference  in  perform- 
ance between  high  or  low  ability  students  under  one  instructional 
mode  and  those  instructed  by  the  other  instructional  modes.  Learner- 
centered  instruction  emerges  as  a viable,  and  an  interesting,  alterna- 
tive to  traditional  forms  of  teaching. 
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Programmed  instruction,  if  well  prepared,  has  proved  to  be  a use- 
ful learning  tool  in  a variety  of  subjects  and  in  a variety  of  situations. 
However,  it  is  difficult  to  write  a good  program.  Possibly  this  is  one 
reason  why  few  good  programs  are  yet  available  and  why  programmed 
instruction  is  still  used  only  on  a limited  basis.  And,  also,  why  pro- 
grams have  generally  been  so  effective. 

No  way  has  been  found  to  make  program  writing  easier  or  faster, 
but  experience  has  led  to  the  development  of  a modification  in  the 
preparation  of  programs  which  facilitates  the  testing  and  revision 
phase  and  improves  the  quality  of  the  final  product.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  discussion  to  describe  this  modification  and  show  some  exam- 
ples of  revisions  that  resulted  from  its  application. 

A Suggestion  for  Modification 

The  basic  steps  in  the  process  of  writing  a self-instructional  pro- 
gram remain  unchanged.  These  steps  as  described  by  Lysaught  and 
Williams  (1)  are  illustrated  in  Figure  1.  The  diagram  shows  the  inter- 
dependence between  the  steps  in  the  process,  with  each  step  modify- 
ing the  preceding  step  and  leading  to  the  next.  This  is  most  clearly 
seen  in  the  phase  where  the  modification  is  applied,  which  begins 
with  the  construction  of  items.  As  a number  of  item.s  or  frames  are 
written,  according  to  criteria  determined  by  the  preceding  steps,  they 
are  tried  out  (initially  field  tested)  by  a student  who  typifies  the  group 
for  whom  the  program  is  designed.  Errors  and  comments  made  by 

•ProgramtnlnB  Specialist  and  Editor,  General  LcartiinB  Corporation. 
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paradigm  or  INITIAL.  TESTING 


Figure  1 

Prom;  Lysaught,  J.  P.  > and  WtUiama,  C.  M.  A Guide  to 
Programmed  Instruction.  New  York;  John  Wiley 
and  Sons,  Inc.,  1963.  P.26. 
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the  student  serve  as  a basis  for  changing  frames  to  eliminate  sources 
o error,  delete  unnecessary  repetition,  or  increase  the  amour,t  of 

practice,  and  then  the  revised  program  is  tried  out  by  another 
student. 

The  faults  which  arise  from  student  trials  are  usually  of  three  types: 
subject  matter,  programming,  and  editorial.  Instead  of  relying  solely 
on  data  from  these  student  trials  as  a basis  for  revision,  it  is  suggested 
that  this  programmi*jg  phase  be  modified  by  the  addition  of  a review 
by  at  least  one  person  with  knowledge  and  experience  in  each  of  the 
three  categories. 

The  complements  ~y  nature  of  student  trials  and  SF>ecialists'  reviews 
makes  the  revision  phase  of  program  writing  more  efficient  and  more 
precise.  For  one  thing,  if  a student  and  one  or  more  reviewers  find 
fault  with  the  same  frame,  ♦he  need  for  revision  is  verified.  For 
another,  students  often  are  unable  to  specify  the  reason  a fmme 
causes  them  difficulty.  reviewer’s  comment  on  the  S'»me  frame  may 
identify  the  source  of  difficulty,  and  thereby  simplify  ihe  revision. 

Also,  competent  reviewers  frequently  do  detect  faults  that  students 
do  not. 

Examples  of  Faulty  Frames 

tiature  of  these  faults  can  be  understood  niost  easily  by  look- 
ing at  a few  frames  which  contain  typical  examples.  These  examples 
were  collected  during  the  preparation  of  the  third  edition  of  Allergy 
and  Hypersensitivity  published  by  Pfizer  Spectrum.  They  are  particu- 
larily  appropriate  to  this  discussion  because  mest  of  them  were  de- 
tected by  subject  matter,  programming,  or  editorial  reviewers  and 
they  demonstrate  that  refinement  is  always  possible,  even  in  a care- 
fully prepared,  widely  used  program. 

Figure  2,  frame  5 from  the  second  edition  of  Allergy  and  Hypersen- 
sitivity^ i\\\xsXta\c%  two  common  programming  faults.  T he  first  fault  is 
insunicient  information.  Compare  Figure  2 with  Figure  2A,  the  same 
frame  as  revised  for  the  third  edition.  The  headings  “antigen”  and 
“anUbody”  have  been  added  to  indicate  clearly  which  symbol  repre- 
ftCiits  which  chemical  entity.  ^Vithout  the  headings,  this  relationship 
is  only  implied. 

The  other  favlt  is  the  presentation  of  a difficult  discrimination  be- 
fore the  student  is  prepared  to  make  it.  Notice  in  Figure  2 the  subUe 
difference  between  the  antibody  symbol  used  in  the  second  example 
in  the  frame  and  the  antibody  symb*  . in  the  correct  response  column 
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The  geometric  forma  below  symbolize  the  relation  between 
antigens  and  antibodlea.  m reality,  these  substances  are 
complex  chemical  entities. 


o- 

a 

Antigen -an tibo<i^  reaction 

i 

HI 

— > No  antigen -antibody  loaction 

<>+ 

— ^ No  antigen -antibociy  reaction 

When  we  say  that  an  antigen  reacts  with  antibody  SPECIHC  for 
It.  wo  moan  that  Iholr  configuration,  ore  Dcomplementary 


O IdcnUcut. 


Draw  the  shape  of  the  antibody  that  la  specific  for  the  antigen 
shown  bolfiw; 


O 


Antigen-antibody  reaction 


complementa  ry 


EZ2 


Figure  2 

Proa:  ^Igrgy  and  Hypersenaltlvit^  2nd  Edition. 

A ^ ^ Pfizer  ii  Co,.  Inc.  1964 

hot  in  th®^'  ***^'!i*  could  easily  assume  that  the  sv 

but  eliminates  needless  dithcuUy. 

senrifiV*/  ® W Hyp, 

topic  of  the  frames  immediately  precedinc  « ir*s^  r 

revised  to  require  ‘•sensitization” 

H e sensitization  as  a response,  a copy  frame  coul 
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easilv  result  and  the  opportunity  for  the  student  to  distinguish  be- 

occuTence  would  reduce 

the  chullcngc  3nd  the  Vciluc  of  the  frame. 

The  revision  as  shown  in  Figure  3A  is  perhaps  little  improvement 
over  the  version  ,n  the  Figure  3,  but  it  does  emphasize  and  make  ex- 
plicit the  distinction  between  “specificity”  and  “sensitization  ” 
Another  argument  in  support  of  this  revision  is  the  behavior  required 
of  the  student  In  the  revised  frame,  the  focus  is  on  comparing  the  two 
ideas  and  se.ecting  the  term  consistent  with  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence.  This  behavior  is  more  relevant  to  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram than  writing  out  the  word. 


Tht?  geometric  forms  below 
anti'xjtiles.  In  reality, 
entities. 

symbolize  the  rclntion  between  antigens 
these  substances  nre  compl  ;x  chemical 

1 

Antigen 

O - 

•Q  - 

"O’ 

Antibody 

Cj  — > Ar.tliien-antibady  renaUon 

— ^ ^ No  antigen -antibody  ixjacllon 

^ ^ No  antigen -ant ibofiy  reaction 

When  we  say  that  an  antigen  reacts  with  antibody  SPECIHC  for  it 
*e  mean  that  their  configurations  are  O coxnpleinentary  atdenu’cal. 

I>raw  the  shape  of  the 

hnlow'; 

antibody  that  Is  sp*;cl/lc  for  the  antigen  shown 

O- 

' Antigen— antiboefy’  reaction 

compterrentar>' 

Figure  2 A 

Prona:  AUorigy  and  Hypurecnaitlvitv,  3rd  Fditlon 
Cbas.  L Co..  Inc.  196C. 


A third  programming  fault  detected  by  review  is  shown  in  Figure  4 

f yr***P"  *"*«“*•«  4A.  The  fault  occurs  in 

frame  xO.  . ramc  19  is  included  to  show  that  the  prompt  for  the  first 

t^rem^c^it^  totally  unnecessary.  The  simplest  solution  is 

example  of  programming  faults  contains 
VO  faulty  The  frames  immediately  preceding  frame  88,  which  is 
shown  in  Figure  5.  deal  with  the  number  of  reactive  sites  on  antigens 
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Whenever  a poraon  is  exposed  to  cu*  antigen  to  which  ho  Is 
not  allergic,  he  may  develop  antibodies  for  It*  These  will 
make  him  allergic  to  It-  This  is  called  SENSITIZATION. 
This  process  may  not  occur  until  after  repeated  exposures 
to  the  antigen.  Some  people  are  more  easily  scnsltired 
Uian  others. 

The  antibodies  produced  as  a result  of  exposure  to  the 
antigen  are  for  that  antigen. 


specific 


Flgtire  3 

From:  Allergy  and  Hyporsenaitivity . 2nd  Edition. 
Chas.  Pfizer  & Co.  , Inc.  1904* 


ANTIGENICITY  is  the  ability  of  an  antigen  to  elicit  antibody 
formation, 

In  general,  tlie  greater  the  untlgeniclly  of  a sMbslnnco,  the 
Oloss  likely  CD  mure  likely  it  Is  Uiat  unttlx>dles  will  be  formed. 
The  onligci.lcity  of  the  albu*^'  ■ ^ greater 

than  that  of  the  ov^omucoid  i of  the 

albumin  fraction  of  milk  Is  greater  ihan  that  of  the  casein 
fracUcfi. 

Of  the  substances  mentioned  above » which  is  most  likely  to 
ellci^  antibody  formation?  C3albumtn  Clovomucold  CDcascin 
The  ability  of  a substance  to  elicit  antibody  formation  is 

referred  to  as Iclty. 

This  la  one  of  the  factors  that  determine  the  likelihood 
of . 


more  Uk< 
albumin 


antigenicity 

sensitization 


Figure  4 

From:  Allergy  and  Hypersensitivity.  2nd  Edition. 

Cbaa.  Pfizer  li  Co. , Inc.  1994. 

and  antibodies.  The  purpose  of  frame  88  is  to  summarize  and  rein- 
force these  facts.  The  revised  version  of  this  frame,  shown  in  Figure 
5A,  points  out  the  faults.  First,  the  critical  response  in  this  context  is 
the  number  of  reactive  sites,  rather  than  antigen  or  antibody  mole- 
cules. Second,  the  response  portion  is  better  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
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sentence  after  all  necessary  information  has  been  given,  rathei  than 
at  the  beginning. 

Other  programming  faults  that  may  b ' detected  during  the  revision 
phase  include  improper  frame  sequence,  unnecessary  repetition,  and 
inclusion  of  irrelevant  material. 

WbcncV'er  a person  is  exposed  to  an.v^cn  to  wl  ch  he  is 
not  allergiCi  may  develop  -Jic  ior  It.  These  will 

make  him  allergic  to  it.  This  Is  ci  ^SENSITIZATION. 

This  process  may  not  occxir  xmtll  sxtr  ropeated  exposures 
to  the  antigen.  Some  people  are  n.ure  easily  sensitized 
than  others. 

The  antibodlos  produuod  as  a result  of  exposure  to  tho  spoctflc  for 

antigen  are  O specific  for  Umt  antigon  O sonsltizod  to  that  antigou 

that  antigen. 

Figure  3A 

From:  Allergy  and  ll>T>erseiis  ity.  3rd  Edition. 

Chas.  Pfizer  & Co.  • Inc.  1966. 


The  ability  of  a substance  to  elicit  antlbod^y  formation  is 
referred  to  as . 


This  is  one  of  the  faotors  that  determine  the  likelihood 


antigenicity 


of 


sensitization 


Figure  4A 

From:  Allergy  and  Hyperaensitivitv.  3rd  Edition. 
Chas.  Pfizer  Go. » iuc.  1966. 


Faults  relating  to  subject  natter  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the 
topic  of  the  program  and  are  difficult  to  imagine.  One  example 
will  suffice  here.  In  Figure  6,  frame  334  contains  the  statement  that 
O 
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chloral  hydrate  can  be  used  in  intractable  asthma  because  it  does  not 
depress  respiration.  Missing  is  the  dosage  limitation  which  is  needed 
to  make  the  statement  completely  accurate.  The  specification  of 


All  Oanligen  molecules  Oantibody  molecules  arc 
thought  to  have  no  more  than  two  reactive  sites. 
Most,  If  not  all,  Oantigen  molecules  Oantibody 
molecules  have  more  than  twc. 

antibody  molecules 
antigen  molecules 

i 

Figure  5 

From:  Allergy  and  Hypersensitivity . 2nd  Edition. 
Cbas.  Pfizer  & Co. , Inc.  1964. 

• 

barbiturates 

chloral  hydrate- 
tranquilizer 


decrease  anxiety 
"^depress  respiration 
decreases  anxiety 


carbon  dioxide 
narcosis 


— > decreases  anxiety 

Barbiturates,  particularly  in  large  doses,  should  not  be  used 
in  intractable  asthma  because  of  tbo  possibility  of  carbon 
dioocide  narcosis.  However,  chloral  Hydiate  and  tra^quiliri^rs 
cm  b^  used  because  they  apparently  Odepress  respEraticn 
Cl  do  not  depr«d8s  respiration. 


do  not  depress 
respiration 


From; 


Figure  6 

Allergy  and  Hypersensitivity.  2nd  Fditloa. 
Chas.  Pfizer  Co.  , Inc.  1964. 


dosage  is  included  in  the  revised  frame  shown  in  Figure  6A.  Figure 
6A  also  shows  a change  in  the  sequence  of  frames.  In  the  second  edi- 
tion>  the  frames  were  reversed.  The  frame  providing  practice  pre- 
ceded the  frame  presenting  the  information. 

as* 
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Most.  It  not  all,  antigen  molecules  are  thought  to 

have  Dno  more  than  two  reactive  aites  Dthree  or 

moTk  reactive  sites. 

Anubot^-  molecules  are  thought  to  have  Dno  more 

than  two  r.  e sites  Qthree  or  more  reacUve 
sites* 


Figaro  5A 

From:  £.'lergy  and  Hvperaensltlvitv.  3rd  Edition. 
Chas,  Pfizer  & Co,  , Inc.  1966. 


three  or  more 
reactive  sites 


no  more  than  two 
reactive  sites 


bn  rblturatcs 

chloral  hydrate 
tranquilizer 


decrease  anxiety 
depress  respiration 
^ decreases 


■ > decreases  anxiety 

Barbiturates,  particularly  la  large  doses,  should  not  be 
used  In  IntracUble  asthma  because  of  the  possibility  cf 
carbon  dioxide  narcosis.  However,  chloral  hydrate  (In 
doses  of  no  more  that  0.  5 Gin. . 4 times  a day)  and  tran- 
quilirers  can  be  used  becauso  they  apparently  Odepress 
respiration  Qdo  rot  depress  respiration. 

Barbiturates  that  roUeve  anxiety  caused  by  dlfBoulty  In 
breathing  may , at  the  same  time,  cause  respiratory 
depresalon  and  possibly  Qaaoxla  C3earbon  dioxide 
narcosis* 


carbon  dioxide 
narcosis 


do  not  depress 
respiration 


oarbon  dioxide 
narcosis 


Figure  6A 

^Uergy  and  HyperaenslUvlty.  3rd  Edition 
Chas.  Pfuer  <t  Co. , Inc.  1966. 
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Editorial  faults  are  difficult  to  predict  or  classify,  but  a few  exam- 
ples will  suggest  their  nature.  In  Figure  7,  whe  fault  is  redundancy  and 
the  remedy  is  removal  of  the  word  “artificially”  from  each  sentence 
as  shown  in  Figure  7A. 

Some  editorial  faults  are  amusing  and  cause  one  to  wonder  how 
they  escaped  earlier  notice.  The  first  sentence  of  a frame  in  a sequence 
on  the  treatment  of  anaphylaxis  shows  this  very  nicely  (see  Figure  8). 
The  revised  sentence  appears  in  Figure  8A. 


Check  the  correct  atateinents  below: 

□Anaphylactic  aenaltivi^  can  be  induced  artifically 
by  Injection  of  antigen. 

□Anaphylactic  senaltivity  cannot  be  Induced  artlfl- 
clailly  by  injection  of  antigen. 

□Atopic  acnsitlvlty  can  be  Induced  artificially  by 
injection  of  antigen. 

^^Atoplc  sensitivity  cannot  bt?  Induced  artffi^  ' 
by  Injection  of  nn*u,un. 

LSoth  types  of  ■>  n^iUvtty  eaxi  Iw-  i.i  tiiiually 

by  Injection  of  antigen. 

□ Neither  typo  of  sensiUvity  ca.;  be  induced  arUficaliy 
by  injection  of  antigen. 


Anaphylactic  sensitivity' 
can  incfucrod  nrttfl  — 
cial  ir  of  anti- 


I Atopic  senaltivity  con- 
I be  Induced  arlifl- 

Cijdly  by  injection  of 
«ntigen. 


Flgurts  7 

From:  Allergi*^  and  HypersenslU vlty . 2nd  edition. 
Chaa.  Fflater  & Co.  , Inc.  1964, 


If  blood  pressure  has  fallen  to  shock  levels  and  does  not 
respond  to  injections  Into  or  above  site  of  tourniquet,  it 
Is  necessary  to  administer  drugs  intraven  . 

Figure  d 

From:  Allergy  and  Hyigersenaitivlty . 2nd  EdlJ 
Chas.  I>e3ter  & Co.,  Inc.  1964. 


lOO  per  cent  o^gen  should  be  used  only  with  ^^termirtent 
breathing  of  ambient  air  in  order  to  pre^'ent  respiratory 
□depression  Ostimulation  and  resulting  Oanoxia 
□carbon  dioxide  narcosis. 


depression 

carbe  * dioxide 
narcosis 


F^sure  9 

From:  Allersfv  and  Hypersensitivity.  2nd  Eci 
Chaa.  l>fixer  4k  Co.  , Inc.  1964. 


2»6 
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A.n  Empirical  Guide  to  Program  Revision 

Perhaps  there  is  a pattern  to  editorial  faults  after  all.  This  last  ex- 
ample is  typical  of  a group  that  fall  under  the  heading  “ambiguous 
wording.”  It  is  the  type  of  editorial  fault  that  not  only  occurs  most 
frequently  but  also  is  the  most  difficult  to  detect  and  to  remedy.  Com- 
pare the  versions  in  Figure  9 and  9A.  This  particular  example  is 


Check  the  correct  statements  below; 

Q Anapl^lactic  sensitivity  can  be  induced  by  injection 
of  antigen. 

OAnapl^lactic  sensitlvl^  cannot  be  induced  by 
injection  of  antlgoAi* 


^Atopic  sensitivity  can  be  induced  by  injection  of 
antigen, 

O Atopic  sensitivity  cannot  be  Induced  by  Injccti  >ti  of 
antigen* 

Anaphylactic  sensi- 
tivity can  be  induced 
by  injection  of  anti- 
gen. 

O Both  typos  of  sonsitivJty  ca:*  bo  Induced  by  Injection 
of  antigen, 

ONelther  t3^o  of  sensi^lvi^  can  bo  Induced  by  Injec- 
tion of  antigen* 

Atoplo  sonsitivity 
cannot  jo  induced 
by  injection  of  anti- 
gen. 

Figure  7A 

From;  Allergy  and  Hypersensitivitv.  3rd  RHition 
Chas.  Pfizer  & Co.  » Inc.  i960. 

xj.  blood  pressure  has  fallen  to  shock  Icv'cls  and  does  not 
respond  to  Injections  above  the  tourniquet  oi  Into  the  other 
arm.  it  is  necessary  to  administer  drugs  intravenously , 

Figure  8 A 

From;  Allergy  and  Hypersensitivity.  3rd  Edition. 
Chas.  Pfizer  l£c  Co.  , inc.  1966. 

It  is  important  for  the  patient  to  breathe  ambient  air 
intermittently  during  administration  of  100  per  cent 
oxygen^  in  order  to  prevent  respiratory  CD  depression 

depression 

Ostimulation  and  resulting  CDanoxIa  Dcarbon 
dioxide  narcosis. 

carbon  dioxide 
narcosis 

Figure  9A 

From:  Allergy  and  HypersensIUvity. 

Chas.  Pfizer  & Co.  , Inc.  1966. 
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merely  nonsensical,  and  in  context  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  prob- 
ably would  be  interpreted  correctly.  However,  a badly  worded  frame 
could  be  harmful  if  it  caused  a student  undue  difficulty,  and  it  could 
be  dangerous  if  it  caused  a student  to  learn  an  incorrect  fact  or  concept. 

E):actly  when  in  the  revision  phase  the  review  by  subject  matter, 
programming,  and  editorial  experts  should  take  place  can  vary.  If  the 
program  is  being  written  as  a team  effort,  as  suggested  by  Leon 
Summit  at  the  First  Rochester  Conference  (2),  the  review  may  occur 
before,  during  and  after  the  student  trials.  If  the  program  is  being 
written  by  an  individual,  a more  limited  review  may  be  the  only  fea- 
sible course.  If  students  are  more  available  than  reviewers,  the  re- 
views .may  best  be  scheduled  after  the  entire  program  has  been 
written,  but  before  student  trials  are  completed. 

If  reviewers  are  more  available  than  students,  the  reviews  preced- 
ing student  tryouts  will  eliminate  many  faults  that  might  distract  the 
student,  and  th'teby  increase  the  value  of  the  student  trial. 

Conclusion 

Whatever  the  circumstance  in  which  a self-instructional  program  is 
w..,ten,  extension  of  the  testing  and  revision  phase  to  include  review 
of  the  program  by  people  with  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  being  taught,  in  programming  and  in  editing  will  improve 
the  quality  of  the  completed  program. 

There  is  a familiar  saying  which  goes  something  like  this:  if  a little 
is  good,  more  is  better.  To  follow  this  advice  in  the  application  of 
medical  treatment  is  to  court  disaster.  To  follow  this  advice  in  the 
review  and  revision  of  programs  is  to  court  success. 
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Mechanics  of  Frame  Writing  Using  Formats 
With  Alternates 


PRtNTON  LEA  WILDS,  M.D  » and 
VIRGINIA  ZACHERT,  Ph.D 


In  RECENT  YEARS  techniques  of  writing  frames  for  programmed  ma- 
terials have  become  much  less  rigid  than  they  used  to  be.  There  was  a 
time  when  there  seemed  to  be  only  two  irreconcilable  techniques,  the 
linear  and  the  branching.  These  were  defended  by  opposed  learning 
theories  which  seemed  just  as  irreconcilable  as  the  techniques  them- 
selves. Both  methods  led  to  the  production  of  some  programmed  ma- 
terials which  were  brilliantly  successful,  and  some  others  which 
proved  to  be  wasted  effort.  In  recent  years  more  eclectic  approaches 
to  frame  writing  have  become  fashionable,  and  an  experienced  pro- 
grammed writer  is  assumed  to  be  a master  of  several  different  tech- 
niques and  devices,  which  he  should  use  in  virtuoso  fashion,  match- 
ing his  methods  to  the  needs  of  the  moment. 

For  the  student  program  writer,  the  need  for  versatility  in  using 
unfamiliar,  dissimilar  formats  is  confusing.  Because  of  his  inexper- 
ience he  has  a tendency  to  select  one  format  which  seems  congenial 
to  him  and  use  it  to  the  exclusion  of  other  formats  which  at  times 
might  be  niore  appropriate  to  his  chosen  subject  matter  and  to  the 
objectives  for  his  course.  This  paper  is  intended  for  the  student  who 
has  actually  started  to  write  frames,  and  who  is  looking  for  help  in 
selecting  the  formats  which  meet  his  needs. 


*T*K-”*  and  Gynecology,  Medical  College  of  Georgia 

H5aloTBd*uaition^a^^  teiVil ^.S.  Department  of 
xieaxtli»i!iaucation,ana  Welfare, Office  of  Education  (Contract  No.  OEC2*G«061145-1784). 
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Programmed  texts  can  give  the  appearance  of  great  flexibility  and 
sophistication  in  the  style  of  writing,  using  relatively  simple  means.  In 
case  presentation  programming,  and  in  the  programmed  teaching  of 
didactic  material,  great  flexibility  can  be  achieved  using  a total  of 
five  building  blocks.  These  consist  of  three  “question”  formats  and 
two  “answer”  formats. 

Here  are  the  question  formats: 

1.  Multiple  choice 

2.  Completion 

3.  Branching 

Here  are  the  answer  formats : 

1.  Linear next  frame 

2.  Branching  (directory) branches 

Question  Formats 

I.  The  first  question  format  to  be  discussed  is  the  question  requir- 
ing a multiple  choice  response. 


The  most  common  adenocarcinoma  found'  in 
women  is  cancer  of  which  of  these  sites? 
r~7  Brain  /~  Cervix 

/ / Tongue  /~  Ovary 


(Check  your  answer,  then  turn  to  the  next 
page . ) 


Figure  1.  Multiple  choice  question 

A multiple  choice  question  differs  from  a completion,  “fill-in-the- 
blank,”  type  question  in  the  help  it  gives  the  student.  A multiple 
choice  question  gives  the  student  a built-in  check  list.  It  requires 
discrimination  rather  than  recall.  A multiple  choice  question  can  be 


/ / Lung 
/ / Breast 


/ / Skin 
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used  most  cfTcctively  in  a programmed  text  when  there  is  a need  for 
these  special  characteristics: 

1.  The  student  needs  help  in  the  form  of  a check  list  to  answer 
the  question  correctly. 

2.  The  emphasis  of  the  question  is  such  that  the  student's  at- 
tention should  be  focused  upon  discrimination  between  items, 
rather  than  on  supplying  of  information  himself. 

II.  The  next  question  format  to  consider  is  the  completion  format. 


The  most  common  adenocarcinoma  found  In  women 

is  cancer  of  the  • 

(Write  your  answer,  then  turn  to  the  next  page.) 


The  completion  format  is  most  commonly  used  in  conventional 
linear  programs  designed  to  teach  didactic  material.  When  it  is  used 
appropriately,  it  usually  has  these  characteristics: 

1.  U should  require  the  student  to  supply  critical  information. 

2.  It  should  have  a high  probability  offing  completed  correctly. 

3.  It  requires  previous  preparation  or  prompting. 

4.  The  prompting  should  precede  the  mquired  response. 

The  sample  question  meets  all  the  criteria  for  a typical  constructed 
response  question.  It  is  a “tes*”  question,  however,  rather  than  a 
“teaching”  question  because  the  student  must  depend  upon  previous 
information  to  answer  the  question  correctly.  It  contains  no  prompts 
to  help  the  unprepared  student  come  up  with  the  right  answer. 

What  is  a prompt?  Here  arc  samples  taken  from  a programmed 
text  called  “What  is  a Macadamia?”  (1) 

These  three  frames  illustrate  thematic  prompting.  There  arc  other 
methods  of  prompting  or  cueing  the  student  to  come  up  with  the 
right  answer,  but  for  most  adults  thematic  prompting  is  the  least 
irritating. 


I 


Figure  2.  Completion  question 
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2.  Because  macadamias  are  eaten  mostly  by 
hula  girls,  surf  boarders  and  beach- 
combers, we  can  guess  that  they  are 
grown  in  


^ * You  have  now  learned  that  macadamias  are 
... that  are  grown  In 


Figure  3.  Frames  £rom  '"What  Is  a Kacadamla?*' 
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As  an  Illustration  of  thematic  prompting  in  eliciting  a correct  re- 

“The  most  common  adenocarcinoma 
in  women  is  . . . etc.,  here  is  a not-very-inspired  effort: 


In  self  examination  for  cancer,  women  with 
spectacular  figures  may  be  at  a disadvantage 
as  compared  with  less  bosomy  types.  The 
most  common  adenocarcinoma  in  women— often 
first  noticed  by  the  patient  herself  as  a 
small  lump — la  cancer  of  the 


Figure  4.  Sample  of  Thematic  Prompting 


III.  The  third  question  format  is  branching.  It  is  simply  a combina- 
tion of  a multiple  choice  question  with  a directory. 


o 
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Figure  5,  Branching 
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The  cancc:r  which  women  fcAT  most:  Is  cancer  of 
the  - 

CWrlte  your  answer,  then  turn  to  the  next  page.) 


Figure  6.  Completion  question 


XHe 

cancer  which  women 

fear 

most 

Is  cancer  of 

which  one  of  these? 

LJ 

Brain 

LJ 

Cervix 

LJ 

Tongue 

LJ 

Ovary 

LJ 

Lung 

LJ 

Skin 

LJ 

Breast 

(Check  your  answer,  then  turn  to 

the  next  page . ) 

Figure  7.  Multiple  choice 

question 

The 

cancer  which  women 

fear 

most 

Is  cancer  of 

which  one  of  these? 

£7 

Brain,  page  3 

LJ 

Cervix,  page  7 

£j 

Tongue , page  4 

LJ 

Ovary,  page  8 

£J 

Lung,  page  5 

£7 

Skin,  page  9 

£7 

Breast,  page  6 

£7 

None  of  the 
above,  page  10 

(Check  your  answer,  then  turn  to  the  page 
Indicated. > 


Figure  8.  Branching' question 
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Characteristics  of  a question  in  this  formal  are  these: 

1.  It  encourages  debate  and  digression,  and  sets  up  a kind  of 
Socratic  dialogue  between  the  student  and  the  text. 

2.  It  limits  debate  to  the  options  given  in  the  question. 

3.  If  often  blunts  the  student’s  incentive  to  select  the  right  an- 
swer on  his  first  try. 

4.  It  is  particularly  etfective  as  a method  of  eliciting  the  stu- 
dent’s opinion. 

The  sample  branching  question,  as  given,  is  probably  inappro- 
priate for  a group  of  previously  prepared  learners  who  would  be  ex- 
pected to  recognize  or  recall  the  correct  answer  v'ithout  much  effort. 
For  such  a group,  branches  add  little  to  the  text  except  bulk  and  in- 
convenience. 

If  the  question  is  changed  to  a highly  debatable  one,  however,  the 
appropriateness  of  the  question  format  may  change  accordingly. 
Here  is  a new  question  prepared  in  three  question  formats: 

One  may  assume  that  the  learner  will  recognize  that  his  answer  to 
this  question  (in  all  of  the  formats)  is  a matter  of  personal  opinion 
rather  than  scientific  fact.  He  can  express  his  opinion  in  any  of  the 
three  formats,  but  only  the  branching  format  permits  fis  opinion  to 
differ  from  that  of  the  programmer  and  still  be  accepted  by  the  program. 


BREAST 

(Skin  cancers  are  more  coTomon,  but  they  usually 
derive  from  squamous  rather  than  glandular 
elements*  end  hence  are  not  adenocarcinoma.) 


(Next  frame) 

The  importance  of  early  detection,  etc.... 

Figure  9.  Linear  answer  (in  capitals) 
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Answer  Formats 

three  question  ^rm^Ttuh  ™o®answe^r'f“^  combining  the 

Here  is  a sample  linear  ^‘'d  branch- 

•non  adenocarcinoma  found  in  women  is  •!'”?tc°" 


list  below,  select  the  response  which 

nearly  corresponds  to  your  own.  then  turn 
to  the  page  Indicated. 


Brain,  page  3 
Tongue,  page  4 
/_/  liUng,  page  5 

Breast,  page  6 


/_/  Cervix,  page  7 

Z_/  Ovary,  page  8 

JL-J  Skin,  page  9 

Z_/  None  of  the 

above,  page  10 


Figure  10. 


Branching 


answer 


2 H characteristics: 

It  sho'ljrastri^ra'nrrs"-^^^^^^ 

-e'nr'cLro”  ’^reS' L’irm"  - 

mg  words  in  the  answer.  On  the  other  h ^ Slance  at  the  confirm- 
tmnfident  of  his  own  respond  who  is  less 

tion  ,n  the  answer  frame  before  orof^H^r'?  '*  *•>«  confirma- 

ditional  secondary  information  shou,  • ® question.  Ad- 

is  likely  to  be  read  only  by  the  student'wh  •"  the  sample, 

who  has  made  ,n  error.  In  general  ^"®wcr  o^ 

student’s  iniriai  ve  and  inaenuht  i " “"swers  rely  on  the  erring 

They  supply  th  corre^  a®“er%«  do^nT^  •"®  ®trora* 

his  own  deficier  cics.  * * ^ student  diagnose 
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FINDINGS 


Im  None  felt 

2 . Abnormal i ty  found , see  other 
Items 

3 Unobstructed 
Not  felt 

5*  C-d  mastectomy  scar  on  left, 
right  negative.  No  nodes 
6.  Obstructed 
7 - DTR * s physiologic 

8.  Well  developed,  mod.  obese 
W.F. 

9.  2 cm  ulcer  on  right  lateral 
wall  (lower  third) 

10.  No  abnormalities  noted 

11.  37°,  80,  24,  110/80 

12 . Atrophic 

13.  Well-formed 

14.  Moist 

15.  Midline 

16.  Atrophic 

17.  Obese 

18.  Undistended 

19.  No  abnormalities  noted 

20.  Grade  II  changes,  capillary 
microaneurisms 

21.  Not  noted 

22.  37«>,  80,  18 

23.  Sounds  normal 

24.  5'6",  170  lbs.,  180/112 

25.  All  present  and  equal 

26.  Not  enlarged 

27.  Intact 

28.  Unremarkable 

29.  Supple 

30.  Left  drum  perforated 


(1> 

(I) 

(R) 

(R) 

(I) 

(S) 
(R) 

<R) 

(I) 

(R) 

(S) 
(I) 
(R> 
(R) 
(R) 
<R) 
(I) 
<R) 
(1) 

(R) 

CR) 

(R) 

<S) 

(R) 

(R) 

(1) 

(R) 

(I> 

<R) 

<R) 


CODE 

I"  INDICATED,  required  by  present*' 
Ing  problem. 

R.  ROUTINE,  for  screening  or  com- 
pleteness of  evaluation. 

U"*  Ptobably  USELESS  but  harmless 
in  this  case. 

C-  CONTRAINDICATED,  not  in 
patient's  Interest. 

S*  SPURIOUS,  bogus  answer. 


GENERAL  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION 


Please  check  the  parts  below  which 
Interest  you,  then  look  up  the 
results  with  the  corresponding  code 
number  in  the  column  on  the  left. 


General  description 8 

TPR 22 

BP,  hgt. , wgt.  24 

Skin ..14 

Lymph  nodes 26 

Head  and  face 13 

Ears . qo 

Eyes .*.  .20 

Nose 

Mouth  and  throat ........  28 

Neck 

Thyroid 4 

Trachea 

Vessels 

Chest 28 

Breasts  and  axillae 5 

Heart ..28 

Lungs 

Abdomen 17 

LSK .4 

Masses ...21 

Tenderness 10 

Pelvic  examination 2 

Ext.  genitalia 16 

SUB  glands .4 

Vagina 

Cervix 

Uterus 19 

Adnexa 26 

Rectal 

Sphincter 27 

Masses 

Extremities ! ! ! *13 

Pulses ,25 

Reflexes 

Neurological * . * * 10 


( ) 
( ) 
< ) 
( ) 
( ) 
< ) 
< ) 
( > 
( ) 
< ) 
f ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

C ) 

( ) 

< ) 

< ) 

( > 

< > 

( ) 

( > 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

< ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

< ) 

( ) 

( ) 


DIRECTORY  (your  next  step) 

Diagnostic  studies,  page  281b 

History,  page  279b 

Your  diagnostic  opinion,  page 

284b 

Your  plan  of  therapy,  page  286b 


Figure  11.  Coded  Multlp^X'^iSiblee  Page 

29^ 
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V.  The  other  type  of  confirmation  or  answer  frame  is  the  branching. 

This  answer  format  has  two  important  characteristics: 

1.  It  provides  for  digression  and  debate. 

2.  It  interposes  an  additional  step  between  the  student’s  re- 
sponse and  his  confirmation,  feedback,  or  remedial  instruction. 

This  format  should  be  used  only  when  the  need  to  give  i - student 
an  opportunity  for  digression  and  debate  is  siifficient  to  justify  the 
delay  caused  by  the  additional  step.  Furthermore,  a branching 
answer  is  appropriate  only  when  it  follows  a completion-type  ques- 
tion. A multiple  choice  question  leading  to  a branching  answer 
would  be  an  obvious  redundancy,  involving  unnecessary  busy-work 
for  the  student. 

It  should  be  replaced  by  a branching  question,  which  combines  the 
question  and  the  directory  on  one  page.  Branching  questions  and 
branching  answers  can  lead  to  subsequent  frames  in  any  format. 

VI.  Coded  Multiple  Choice  pages  can  be  prepared  in  a variety  of 
formats,  depending  on  how  many  items  are  indicated  and  how  much 
commentary  is  desired  on  each  item.  Such  pages  should  be  looked  on 
as  devices  for  presenting  many  branching  frames  on  a single  page, 
eliminating  unnecessary  page-turning,  and  reducing  the  bulk  and 
inconvenience  of  the  text.  The  programming  principles  for  preparing 
a page  with  many  frames  on  it  are  the  same  as  for  preparing  the 
same  frames  on  separate  pages. 

Conclusion 

Great  flexibility  can  be  achieved  in  writing  programmed  texts  by 
using  various  combinations  of  five  basic  units.  These  consist  of  three 
“question”  formats  and  two  “confirmation”  formats.  The  choice  of 
a particular  format  to  meet  a given  learning  situation  should  be  re- 
lated to  the  outcome  desired  by  the  programmer,  and  is  governed 
by  rather  simple  rules. 
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Institutional  Differences  in 
Students  Using  a Programmed  Text 

MARGARET  H.  PETERSON,  M.D., 

FRED  D.  STRIDER,  Ph.D.* 

Defining  the  characteristics  of  the  learners  who  are  expected  to  use 
programed  materials  and  formulating  the  objectives  of  the  program 
are  basic  preliminary  steps  in  all  program  writing.  Once  the  program 
has  been  written,  field  testing  is  essential.  This  field  testing  should 
attempt  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  description  of  the  learners 
was  appropriate;  whether  or  not  the  program  is  actually  appropriate 
to  the  learners  for  whom  it  was  intended;  whether  changes  need  to  be 
made  in  the  description  of  the  learners  to  insure  that  the  program 
will  be  used  appropriately  or  if  changes  must  be  made  in  the  program 
to  make  if  conform  better  to  the  needs  of  the  group  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

In  addition,  the  field  testing  should  aid  in  revision  of  those  items 
which  may  be  ambiguous  or  unduly  time  consuming  and,  through 
the  use  of  pre-  and  post-tests,  should  indicate  whether  or  not  the  ob- 
jectives originally  specified  have,  in  fact,  been  achieved.  The  prob- 
lems which  can  arise  in  each  step  of  the  process  from  defining  the 
learners  to  evaluating  the  results  were  evident  in  our  recent  experience 
with  preparing  and  testing  a brief  programed  unit  on  the  defense 
mechanisms. 

•Both  of  the  UniverBity  of  Mebraaka  Colloire  of  Medicine. 
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Assumptions 

The  program  was  designed  for  sophomore  medical  students  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  College  of  Medicine.  It  was  constructed  in 
linear  style  presenting  examples  and  definitions  of  some  of  the  more 
common  ego  defense  mechanisms.  It  was  assumed  that,  since  the 
undergraduate  backgrounds  of  these  students  were  more  heavily 
weighted  with  physical  and  biological  science  courses  than  with  the 
humanities  or  social  sciences,  their  knowledge  of  the  vocabulary  of 
dynamic  psychiatry  would  be  limited.  It  was  also  assumed  that  they 
would  have  learned  something  of  normal  personality  development 
in  their  freshman  psychiatry  lectures  but  would  not  yet  be  familiar 
with  psychopathology.  Because  most  of  the  students  in  the  University 
of  Nebraska  sophomore  class  are  from  Nebraska,  or  surrounding 
states,  it  seemed  aopropriate  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  same 
material  could  also  used  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where  stu- 
dents might  vary  in  their  degree  of  psychiatric  sophistication. 

Participants  in  The  Field  Tests 

Because  of  this  likelihood  that  students  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  would  differ  in  their  psychiatric  sophistication,  medical 
students  at  several  different  schools  were  asked  to  participate  in  the 
field  testing.  In  addition  to  the  Nebraska  students,  for  whom  it  was 
specifically  written,  sophomore  students  at  a state  university  medical 
school  in  a neighboring  state,  sophomore  students  at  three  eastern 
university  medical  schools  and  groups  of  junior  students  on  clerkship 
at  an  eastern  metropolitan  psychiatric  hospital  were  asked  to  use  the 
programed  text  during  the  1965-1966  school  year.  A group  of  Ne- 
braska ministers  enrolled  in  a seminary  sponsored  counselling  course 
were  also  asked  to  participate  to  assess  the  suitability  of  the  materials 
for  groups  other  than  that  for  which  it  was  originally  written. 

Students  in  the  University  of  Nebraska  group  represented  only 
one-half  of  the  sophomore  class.  This  class  had  previously  been  di- 
vided into  matched  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  weighted  grade 
averages  for  the  freshman  year.  One-half  of  the  class  used  the  pro- 
gramed text  and  the  other  was  inslructed  by  an  experienced  senior 
staff  member  using  the  lecture  method.  The  two  halves  of  the  class 
did  not  differ  significantly  on  the  pre-  or  post-tests.  Only  those  who 
used  the  program  were  compared  with  students  from  the  other 
institutions. 
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Of  the  three  eastern  university  groups  originally  contacted  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  study,  only  one  provided  sufficient  data  in  time  to  be 
included  in  this  report.  The  students  from  this  university  represented 
the  majority  of  the  sophomore  medical  class.  However,  this  group, 
unlike  the  University  of  Nebraska  sophomores,  had  previously  had 
some  exposure  to  defense  mechanisms.  Tiie  eastern  metropolitan 
psychiatric  hospital  was  located  in  the  same  cjty  as  the  eastern  uni- 
versity. The  students  who  participated  were  junior  clerks  from  3 
medical  schools  and  were  presumed  to  be  familiar  with  the  defense 
mechanisms. 

The  data  submitted  by  the  other  midwestern  university  was  un- 
usable because  the  tests  and  program  were  not  administered  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  other  schools. 

Ministers  enrolled  in  the  seminary  counselling  courses  were  pre- 
sumed to  have  had  minimal  training  in  psychiatric  nomenclature  but 
because  of  the  nature  of  their  counselling  duties  and  the  fact  that 
they  had  chosen  to  enroll  in  the  course  to  learn  more  about  human 
behavior,  it  was  anticipated  that  they  would  have  done  some  reading 
in  the  field. 

Procedure 

All  of  the  students  (and  ministers)  were  asked  to  take  a pre-test 
consisting  of  definitions  of  fourteen  of  the  most  common  defense 
mechanisms  to  determine  their  knowledge  before  using  the  program. 
In  keeping  wi«i  the  objectives  of  the  program,  the  post-test  following 
completion  of  the  program  presented  behavioral  examples  cf  defense 
mechanisms  to  test  whether  or  not  the  students  were  able  to  recog- 
nize the  mechanisms  involved  from  a description  of  the  behavior. 

On  separate  response  sheets,  students  were  asked  co  record  their 
responses  to  each  item  in  the  program,  enter  the  correct  response  if 
theirs  did  not  agree  with  the  one  indicated  on  the  program,  and  note 
their  comments  on  individual  items  as  well  as  their  reactions  to  the 
entire  program.  They  were  also  asked  to  record  the  amount  of  time 
they  used  in  completing  the  programed  text. 

Results 

Comparison  of  the  pre-test  scores  of  the  student  groups  for  which 
complete  data  was  available  showed  that  these  conformed  to  the  ex- 
pected predictions  that  the  students  would  differ  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  defense  mechanisms  since  their  past  backgrounds  and  ex- 
perience in  psychiatry  differed. 
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On  the  pre-test,  those  students  who  had  already  had  lecture  ma- 

tenal  on  the  defense  mechanisms  were  significantly  better  than  those 
who  had  not,  (Table  1). 

Table  1 

Values  of  for  Mean  Differences , Pre-tesf 


School  Ministers 
7 • 96*^  ^ 5 jL 

• 789  5.79iA::<^ 

9.15** 


**  Significant  at  the  .01  level 

The  differences  between  groups  was  less  marked  on  the  post-test 
with  the  junior  clerks  still  scoring  significantly  higher  than  the  Ne- 
braska sophomores  and  the  ministers,  but  the  eastern  university 

sophomores  no  longer  scored  significantly  higher  than  the  Nebraska 
sophomores,  (Table  2). 


Nebr,  iJr.  Clerks 
Nebraska  0 . 0** 

Jf-  Clerks  — 

Eastern  School 

Ministers  _ 


Table  2 


Values  of  t for  Mean  Differences,  Post-test 


Nebraska 
Jr,  Clerks 


Nebr,  Jr.  Clerks 
2,56** 


Eastex*n  School 
.85 
• 36 


Ministers 
• 525 
6 . 74** 


Eastei?n  School 


1.038 


Ministers  

**  Significant  at  the  ,01  level 

The  time  needed  to  complete  the  program  varied  widely,  as  is  ex- 
pected in  self-instructional  devices,  but  the  times  reported  by  the 
students  were  only  estimates  and  were  therefore  not  tested  for  signifi- 
cance, (Table  3).  Four  of  the  56  ministers  reported  needing  3 hours 
or  more  to  complete  the  program  as  contrasted  with  a maximum 
student  time  of  2 hours,  45  minutes  reported  by  one  student  only. 

The  information  collected  in  this  study  does  not  show  that  the 
programed  material  is  necessarily  an  effective  teaching  device  except 
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gathered  through  personal  interviews  with  hospital  administratoi-s, 
assistant  administrators,  directors  of  nursing  service,  training  direc- 
tors,  and  many  supervisory  personnel  from  administrative,  technical, 
and  professional  departments.  Basically  we  asked  two  questions 
which  we  felt  would  help  determine  the  potential  target  population 
on  the  basis  of  two  factors,  urgency  and  numbers.  1)  Which  depart- 
ments do  you  think  have  the  most  critical  need  for  qualified  trainers? 
And  2)  in  which  department!,  would  the  greatest  number  of  employ- 
ees benefit  from  improved  trainers? 

Most  of  the  supervisors  we  spoke  to  agreed  that  better  quality 
trainers  would  benefit  the  greatest  number  of  employees  in  the  house- 
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ate  his  trainee  regularly  and  after  each  training  phase  determine  what 
and  when  new  tasks  should  be  taught. 

In  the  nursing  department,  the  supervisor  felt  that  the  minimum 
available  training  time  makes  it  imperative  that  the  trainer  be  effec- 
tive as  well  as  efficient.  The  time  factor  usually  results  in  minimum, 
haphazard  training  by  multiple  trainers  who  are  not  the  most  effec- 
tive. Indeed  the  trainer  may  be  the  newest  or  youngest  member  of  the 
staff,  with  little  or  no  training  experience. 

A laboratory  supervisor  looked  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  He 
felt  that  a trainer  must  know  “how  to  train.”  He  explained  that  what 
makes  a technician  competent  does  not  necessarily  make  him  a good 
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revealed  tbe  following  general  description 


ing  in  such  specialized  areas  as  secretarial,  laboratory  technol- 
ogy, nursing,  dietetics,  social  work,  bookkeeping,  etc.) 

2.  He  has  a minimum  of  I year  job  related  experience. 

3.  He  is  actively  performing  at  least  some  of  tie  skills  being  per- 
formed by  the  person  or  persons  he  is  responsible  to  train. 

4.  He  supervises  the  activities  of  at  least  one  person,  at  least 
part  of  the  time, 

5.  He  is  often  se:ond  in  command  within  his  own  unit,  (This 
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Maintain  a high  level  of  perlomance 
Evaluate  trainee’s  performance  periodically 
Motivate  trainee  to  maintain  performance  standards 
Retrain  as  needed 

The  Course  Content 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  what  specific  concepts  would  be 
taught  and  how  they  would  be  presented.  On  the  basis  of  the  field 
study,  we  established  the  following  criteria  to  help  us  determine  the 
content  of  the  course:  1)  The  basic  training  principles  to  be  taught 
must  be  based  on  modern  industrial  training  psychology.  They  must 

• • I I t i t * I ( M1_  it.  .1 
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reactions  are  appropriate  to  the  information  transmitted.  The  trainer 
can  then  change  his  own  behavior  in  accordance  with  the  trainee’s 
responses.  B’Jt,  conversely,  the  student,  who  is  hesitantly  performing, 
needs  to  know  whether  or  not  his  actions  are  appropriate  before  he’s 
secure  enough  to  go  on,  or  can  adjust  his  performance.  This  is  the 
aspect  of  feedback  which  we  decided  to  stress.  To  apply  this  principle 
we  specify  a clear-cut  procedure.  The  trainer  should  tell  him  whether 
he’s  right  or  wrong.  When  he’s  wrong,  point  out  his  mistake  and  cor- 
rect him;  when  he’s  right,  point  out  he’s  right  and  support  him; 
occasionally  praise  his  appropriate  behavior. 

Withdrawing  support  gradually  implies  letting  the  trainee  work 
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greater  impact  by  teaching  “How  to  Train”  before  “Preparation  for 
Training.” 

We  selected  three  sub-terminal  behaviors  we  wanted  to  bring 
about  in  a trainer  who  must  be  able  to  make  appropriate  prepara- 
tions for  training:  he  must  be  able  to  determine  training  needs,  plan 
the  order  of  training  and  prepare  his  trainee  for  training. 

The  program  prescribes  a clear-cut  procedure  for  determining  the 
indoctrination  training  needs  of  a new  employee.  Preparation  for 
refresher  training  applies  the  same  basic  rules,  but  the  resultant  train- 
ing needs  are  usually  fewer.  First,  the  trainer  must  state  the  overall 
training  goal.  Generally,  the  goal  is  determined  by  the  trainee’s  job 
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A periodic  teviw  is  the  recommended  mode  of  evaluation  and  we 
M that  simple  guidelines  would  help  the  student  internaliae  a work- 

Using  the  job  breakdown  form,  the  trainer  learns  to  cheek  most 
often  on  those  tasks  or  functions  which  are  most  important.  Genet- 

any  Slaking,  the  most  important  tasks  would  be  the  ones  that  affect 

he  pato  s wel  ate  most  directly.  He  is  taught  to  check  on  a teplar 
basis,  that  is  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  etc.  Whether  he  should  check 

more  often  or  less  often  depends  on  how  reliable  the  trainee  is  and 
how  recently  he  has  learned  the  tasks.  The  traiwr  m,«t  .i,»  c.j 
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take  action  to  improve  performance. 

The  trainer  is  taught  to  classify  causes  of  poor  performance  into 
three  groups. 

1.  The  trainee  may  be  utiamre  of  what  is  acceptable  perform- 
ance, Clearly,  improving  the  trainee’s  performance  would  in- 
volve telling  him  what’s  expected. 

2.  The  trainee  may  be  unwilling  to  meet  acceptable  performance 
because  of  personal  or  interpersonal  problems.  This  can  be  con- 
sidered a problem  of  motivation  and  would  be  too  difficult  to 
handle  in  this  program,  The  program  only  recommends  that  the 
trainer  attempt  to  motivate  his  trainee  by  explaining  the  need  or 
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SCHEMA  OF  FUNCTIONAL  BELATIONSHIPS 
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nursing  department  and  other  supporting  departments  such  as  die- 
tary,  technical  medical  services,  housekeeping,  medical  records,  and 
social  service.  A few  examples  were  taken  from  the  top  of  the  chart 
indicating  that  the  strongest  relationships  are  with  departments  other 
than  nursing.  A final  analysis  shows  that  examples  were  selected  from 
14  different  departments. 

Language  and  Vocabulary 

Another  objective  was  to  communicate  easily,  yet  keep  the  reader 
involved,  The  choice  of  language  used  and  the  selection  of  the  vocab- 
ulary were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  programmer.  Analysis  of  a 
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gathered  through  personal  interviews  with  hospital  administratois, 
assistant  administrators,  directors  of  nursing  service,  training  direc- 
tors, and  many  supervisory  personnel  from  administrative,  technical, 
and  professional  departments.  Basically  we  asked  two  questions 
which  we  felt  would  help  determine  the  potential  target  population 
on  the  basis  of  two  factors,  urgency  and  numbers.  1)  Which  depart- 
ments do  you  think  have  the  most  critical  need  for  qualified  trainers? 
And  2)  in  which  department-,  would  the  greatest  number  of  employ- 
ees benefit  from  impreyed  trainers? 

Most  of  the  supervisors  we  spoke  to  agreed  that  belter  quality 
trainers  would  benefit  the  greatest  number  of  employees  in  the  house- 
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ate  bis  trainee  regularly  and  after  each  training  phase  determine  what 
and  when  new  tasks  should  be  taught. 

In  the  nursing  department,  the  supervisor  felt  that  the  minimum 
available  training  time  makes  it  imperative  that  the  trainer  be  effec- 
tive as  well  as  efficient,  The  time  factor  usually  results  in  minimum, 
haphazard  training  by  multiple  trainers  who  are  not  the  most  effec- 
tive. Indeed  the  trainer  may  be  the  newest  or  youngest  member  of  the 
staff,  with  little  or  no  training  experience. 

A laboratory  supervisor  looked  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  He 
felt  that  a trainer  must  know  “how  to  train."  He  explained  that  what 
makes  a technician  competent  does  not  necessarily  make  him  a good 
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Our  analysis  revealed  the  following  general  description  of  the 
target  student; 

1.  He  is  a high  school  graduate.  (He  may  have  additional  train- 
ing in  such  specialized  areas  as  secretarial,  laboratory  technol- 
ogy, nursing,  dietetics,  social  work,  bookkeeping,  etc.) 

2.  He  has  a minimum  of  1 year  job  related  experience. 

3.  He  is  actively  performing  at  least  some  of  the  skills  being  per- 
formed by  the  person  or  persons  he  is  responsible  to  train. 

4.  He  supervises  the  activities  of  at  least  one  person,  at  least 
part  of  the  time. 

5.  He  is  often  scjond  in  command  within  his  own  unit.  (This 
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Medical  Records: 

I.  Department  Head 

1.  Department  Head  (Med. 

2.  Area  Supervisors 
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3.  Utility  Men 

2.  Ass’t  to  the  Department 

4.  Floor  Maids 
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Hursing: 

3.  Special  Medical  Secretarys 

4.  Special  Clerks 

1.  Director  of  Nurses 

Social  Service: 

2.  Supervisors 
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Maintain  a high  level  of  perlbrmance 
Evaluate  trainee’s  performance  periodically 
Motivate  trainee  to  maintain  performance  standards 
Retrain  as  needed 

The  Course  Content 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  what  specific  concepts  would  be 
taught  and  how  they  would  be  presented.  On  the  basis  of  the  field 
study,  we  established  the  following  criteria  to  help  us  determine  the 
content  of  the  course:  1)  The  basic  training  principles  to  be  taught 
must  be  based  on  modern  industrial  training  psychology.  They  must 
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reactions  arc  appropriate  to  the  information  transmitted.  The  trainer 
can  then  change  his  own  behavior  in  accordance  with  the  trainee’s 
responses.  B'Jt,  conversely,  the  student,  who  is  hesitantly  performing, 
needs  to  know  whether  or  not  his  actions  are  appropriate  before  he’s 
secure  enough  to  go  on,  or  can  adjust  his  performance.  This  is  the 
aspect  of  feedback  which  we  decided  to  stress.  To  apply  this  principle 
we  specify  a clear-cut  procedure.  The  trainer  should  tell  him  whether 
he’s  right  or  wrong.  When  he’s  wrong,  point  out  his  mistake  and  cor- 
rect him;  when  he’s  right,  point  out  he’s  right  and  support  him; 
occasionally  praise  his  appropriate  behavior. 

Withdrawing  support  gradually  implies  letting  the  trainee  work 
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greater  impact  by  teaching  “How  to  Train”  before  “Preparation  for 
Training” 

We  selected  three  sub-terminal  behaviors  we  wanted  to  bring 
about  in  a trainer  who  must  be  able  to  make  appropriate  prepara- 
tions for  training:  he  must  be  able  to  determine  training  needs,  plan 
the  order  of  training  and  prepare  his  trainee  for  training. 

The  program  prescribes  a clear-cut  procedure  for  determining  the 
indoctrination  training  needs  of  a new  employee.  Preparation  for 
refresher  training  applies  the  same  basic  rules,  but  the  resultant  train- 
ing needs  are  usually  fewer.  First,  the  trainer  must  state  the  overall 
training  goal.  Generally,  the  goal  is  determined  by  the  trainee’s  job 
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A pmwiic  Bvie»  is  the  tecommended  mode  of  evaluation  and  we 
H that  ample  guidelmes  would  help  the  student  internalEe  a work- 

Using  the  job  breakdown  form,  the  trainer  learns  to  cheek  most 

0 en  on  those  tasks  or  functions  which  are  most  important.  Gener- 

ally  spraking,  most  important  tasb  would  be  the  ones  that  affect 

Jo  paw  s wefa  most  directly.  He  is  taught  to  check  on  a regular 
basis,  to  IS  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  etc,  Whether  he  should  check 

mare  often  or  less  often  depends  on  how  reliable  the  trainee  is  and 
how  recently  he  has  teed  the  tasks.  The  toi«r  m«.i  ,i,» 
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take  action  to  improve  performance. 

The  trainer  is  taught  to  classify  causes  of  poor  performance  into 
three  groups. 

1.  The  trainee  may  be  uttmre  of  what  is  acceptable  perform- 
ance. Clearly,  improving  the  trainee’s  performance  would  in- 
volve telling  him  what’s  expected. 

2.  The  trainee  may  be  unwilling  to  meet  acceptable  performance 
because  of  personal  or  interpersonal  problems.  This  can  be  con- 
sidered a problem  of  motivation  and  would  be  too  difficult  to 
handle  in  this  program,  The  program  only  recommends  that  the 
trainer  attempt  to  motivate  his  trainee  by  explaining  the  need  or 
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nursing  department  and  other  supporting  departments  such  as  die^ 
tary,  technical  medical  services,  housekeeping,  medical  records,  and 
social  service.  A few  examples  were  taken  from  the  top  of  the  chart 
indicating  that  the  strongest  relationships  are  with  departments  other 
than  nursing.  A final  analysis  shows  that  examples  were  selected  from 
14  different  departments. 

Language  and  Vocabulary 

Another  objective  was  to  communicate  easily,  yet  keep  the  reader 
involved,  The  choice  of  language  used  and  the  selection  of  the  vocab- 
ulary were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  programmer.  Analysis  of  a 

. J.  .1.  .1 L 
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ate  his  trainee  regularly  and  after  each  training  phase  determine  what 
and  when  new  tasks  should  be  taught. 

In  the  nursing  department,  the  supervisor  felt  that  the  minimum 
available  training  time  makes  it  imperative  that  the  trainer  be  effec- 
tive as  well  as  efficient.  The  time  factor  usually  results  in  minimum, 
haphazard  training  by  multiple  trainers  who  are  not  the  most  effec- 
tive. Indeed  the  trainer  may  be  the  newest  or  youngest  member  of  the 
staff,  with  little  or  no  training  experience. 

A laboratory  supervisor  looked  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  He 
felt  that  a trainer  must  know  “how  to  train.”  He  explained  that  what 
makes  a technician  competent  does  not  necessarily  make  him  a good 

irninAff*  rvf*  «i<«  U*r«  ^ a ........  U i 
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Our  analysis  revealed  the  following  general  description  of  the 
target  student : 

1.  He  is  a high  school  graduate.  (He  may  have  additional  train- 
ing in  such  specialized  areas  as  secretarial,  laboratory  technol- 
ogy, nursing,  dietetics,  social  work,  bookkeeping,  etc.) 

2.  He  has  a minimum  of  1 year  job  related  experience. 

3.  He  is  actively  performing  at  least  some  of  the  skills  being  per- 
formed by  the  person  or  persons  he  is  responsible  to  train. 

4.  He  supervises  the  activities  of  at  least  one  person,  at  least 
part  of  the  time. 

5.  He  is  often  sejond  in  command  within  his  own  unit.  (This 

mav  nnt  Ka  triiA  in  thA  Qm5illc*r  Vin^nitnlQ  ^ 
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Homkeeping: 

Medical  Records: 

I.  Department  Head 

1.  Department  Head  (Med. 

2.  Area  Supervisors 

Rec.  Lib.) 

3.  Utility  Men 

2.  Ass’t  to  the  Department 

4.  Floor  Maids 

M 

Ung: 

3.  Special  Medical  Secretarys 

4.  Special  Clerks 

1.  Director  of  Nurses 

Social  Service: 

2.  Supervisors 

1 Pkni^/iA  XIiirrA^ 

1 OaAji] 
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Maintain  a high  level  of  pcrlbrmancc 
Evaluate  trainee’s  performance  periodically 
Motivate  trainee  to  maintain  performance  standards 
Retrain  as  needed 

The  Course  Content 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  what  specific  concepts  would  be 
taught  and  how  they  would  be  presented,  On  the  basis  of  the  field 
study,  we  established  the  following  criteria  to  help  us  determine  the 
content  of  the  course:  1)  The  basic  training  principles  to  be  taught 
must  be  based  on  modern  industrial  training  psychology.  They  must 
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reactions  arc  appropriate  to  the  information  transmitted.  The  trainer 
can  then  change  his  own  behavior  in  accordance  with  the  trainee’s 
responses.  Bnt,  conversely,  the  student,  who  is  hesitantly  performing, 
needs  to  know  whether  or  not  his  actions  are  appropriate  before  he’s 
secure  enough  to  go  on,  or  can  adjust  his  performance.  This  is  the 
aspect  of  feedback  which  we  decided  to  stress.  To  apply  this  principle 
we  specify  a clear-cut  procedure.  The  trainer  should  tell  him  whether 
he’s  right  or  wrong.  When  he’s  wrong,  point  out  his  mistake  and  cor- 
rect  him;  when  he’s  right,  point  out  he’s  right  and  support  him; 
occasionally  praise  his  appropriate  behavior. 

Withdrawing  support  gradually  implies  letting  the  trainee  work 
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greater  impact  by  teaching  “How  to  Train”  before  “Preparation  for 
Training” 

We  selected  three  sub-terminal  behaviors  we  wanted  to  bring 
about  in  a trainer  who  must  be  able  to  make  appropriate  prepara- 
tions for  training:  he  must  be  able  to  determine  training  needs,  plan 
the  order  of  training  and  prepare  his  trainee  for  training. 

The  program  prescribes  a clear-cut  procedure  for  determining  the 
indoctrination  training  needs  of  a new  employee.  Preparation  for 
refresher  training  applies  the  same  basic  rules,  but  the  resultant  train- 
ing needs  are  usually  fewer.  First,  the  trainer  must  state  the  overall 
training  goal.  Generally,  the  goal  is  determined  by  the  trainee’s  job 
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take  action  to  improve  performance. 

The  trainer  is  taught  to  classify  causes  of  poor  performance  into 
three  groups. 

1.  The  trainee  may  be  mime  of  what  is  acceptable  perform- 
ance, Clearly,  improving  the  trainee’s  performance  would  in- 
volve telling  him  what’s  expected. 

2.  The  trainee  may  be  milling  to  meet  acceptable  performance 
because  of  personal  or  interpersonal  problems.  This  can  be  con- 
sidered a problem  of  motivation  and  would  be  too  difficult  to 
handle  in  this  program,  The  program  only  recommends  that  the 
trainer  attempt  to  motivate  his  trainee  by  explaining  the  need  or 
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nursing  department  and  other  supporting  departments  such  as  die^ 
tary,  technical  medical  services,  housekeeping,  medical  records,  and 
social  service.  A few  examples  were  taken  from  the  top  of  the  chart 
indicating  that  the  strongest  relationships  are  with  departments  other 
than  nursing.  A final  analysis  shows  that  examples  were  selected  from 
14  different  departments. 

Language  and  Vocabulary 

Another  objective  was  to  communicate  easily,  yet  keep  the  reader 
involved.  The  choice  of  language  used  and  the  selection  of  the  vocab- 
ulary were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  programmer.  Analysis  of  a 
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as  its  use  appeared  to  diminish  the  differences  between  groups  which 
started  with  obviously  different  knowledge  levels. 

In  addition  to  the  information  gained  from  the  test  scores,  student 
comments  noted  on  their  response  sheets  showed  up  some  of  the 
strengths  and  many  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  program  as  it  was 
written.  Because  of  the  preponderance  of  favorable  comments  from 
the  students  using  the  first  version,  a second  edition  revised  on  the 
basis  of  the  field  testing  replaced  the  sophomore  lecture  on  defense 
mechanisms  the  following  year.  Similarly,  the  psychiatrist  at  the 
eastern  school  asked  to  continue  participating  in  the  field  testing  in 
return  for  having  the  programed  materials  available  to  his  students. 
His  comments  and  observations  were  invaluable  in  the  revision. 

Table  3 


EsTiraated  Tina  for  ComplaTion  of  PruKz*ains 

Nabr*  Jr.  Clarks  Eastern  School  Ministers 


Raixge 

<ln  stinutras) 

35-165 

40-120 

M«.^n 

(In  ninut^s) 

80 

70 

Median 

(in  minutes) 

75 

75 

Mode 

(in  minutes) 

75 

120 

No.  x^portins 

43 

32 

30-150 

60-210 

70 

105 

65 

100 

60 

70 

87 

36 

As  noted,  revisions  were  made  in  the  program  on  the  basis  of  the 
1965>1966  field  testing  and  a second  field  test  using  both  freshman 
and  sophomore  students  from  the  eastern  university  and  sophomores 
from  Nebraska  was  carried  out  during  the  1966-1967  school  year. 
The  information  from  this  test  is  still  being  tabvdated. 


Summary 

Four  groups  assumed  to  differ  in  their  knowledge  of  psychiatric 
nomenclature  were  sclcctcu  to  field  test  a brief  programed  unit  on 
the  ego  defense  mechanisms.  Preliminary  testing  indicated  that 
three  of  the  groups  differed  significantly  before  using  the  program. 
After  the  groups  used  the  program,  the  differences  between  the  per- 
formances of  tb  i groups  was  reduced.  However,  one  group  scored 
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significantly  higher  than  two  of  the  others  both  before  and  after 
the  program. 

Comment 

Any  attempt  to  measure  the  success  of  a teaching  method  should 
contain  carefully  constructed  measuring  instruments.  Although  field 
testing  involves  more  than  collecting  scores  on  pre-  and  post-tests 
since  the  response  errors  and  comments  are  sought  as  much  as  data 
which  can  be  subjected  to  statistical  analysis,  it  becomes  immediately 
evident  that  there  is  a gross  lack  of  adequate  appraisal  instruments 
either  for  testing  before  administering  the  program  or  for  later  testing 
of  its  cfTectiveness. 

Except  where  it  is  possible  to  use  sections  of  a widely  given  test 
such  as  the  National  Board  examinations,  standard  tests  are  un- 
available. Even  the  National  Board  examinations  are  not  the  perfect 
answer  since  regional  variatior.s  in  scores  are  evident.  These  regional 
differences  may  be  due  to  dissimilarities  in  the  quality  of  the  students 
cr  may  result  from  lack  of  uniformity  of  emphasis  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  National  Board  examinations,  although  care- 
fully constructed,  are  not  without  ambiguous  questions  and  contain 
some  on  which  experts  in  the  field  might  reasonably  disagree.  Em- 
phasis may  vary  from  year  to  year  in  the  National  Board  specialty 
sections,  especially  in  Psychiatry,  Vt'hich  may  one  year  be  heavily 
weighted  in  mental  retardation  and  another  year  in  pharmacology, 
etc.  For  a programed  text  of  limited  scope,  the  National  Board  ex- 
aminations may  offer  too  few  questions  to  be  of  value. 

Ideally,  the  results  of  the  pre-test  should  help  the  programer  decide 
on  the  suitability  of  his  program  for  the  group  with  which  he  intends 
to  use  it  and  the  post-test  should  guide  his  revision  of  items,  sections 
and  review  frames.  In  practice,  he  must  question  the  reliability  of  the 
test  questions  as  thoroughly  as  he  does  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram items.  Since  there  are  no  standard  appraisal  instruments  avail- 
able, especially  in  the  psychiatry  field,  he  must  either  construct  his 
own  pre-  and  post-tests,  subject  to  the  same  errors  as  the  program 
itself,  or  he  must  prevail  on  others,  no  less  biased,  to  write  them.  Any- 
one who  attempts  to  construct  fair  examinations  for  students  quickly  ' 
becomes  aware  of  the  difficulties  in  writing  tests  which  elicit  more  in- 
formation than,  **What  am  I thinking?**,  or  a simple  regurgitation  of 
memorized  **facts.**  As  any  teacher,  the  programer  endeavors  to  de- 
termine the  reasons  for  his  students  missing  what  he  considers  im- 
portant questions  on  an  examination.  It  may  be  difficult  to  decide 
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which  of  several  factors  is  responsible  when  over  one-third  of  the 
students  miss  the  same  question. 

The  problems  may  lie  in  the  test  itself,  in  the  order  of  presentation 

maJ'h  presentation.  Any  single  question 

ay  be  poorly  written,  ambiguous,  or  too  complex.  It  may  contain 
e ements  of  more  than  one  correct  answer.  It  may  phrase  a definition 

leamT  Previously 

Icm!!  particularly,  the  programcr  hopes  to  find  the  prob- 

lems in  the  programed  material  itself  and  the  questions  should^heh> 
iscowr  which  areas  were  inadequately  treated  when  originally  ex*^ 
pic  ed  But  other  inadequacies  may  be  inherent  in  the  program, ^sucl, 

thinkTnZfa  '-“"8  the®stuLuo 

think  in  the  face  of  stimuli,  or  insufficient  reinforcement  in  review 

frames.  If  many  students  fail  to  understand  one  section  of  the  oro- 
fheTa’  “ a problem  lies  in  pinpointing  where 

inadequa”I“"‘^"*‘“"‘^'"®  “PP''®I“'  instruments  are 

In  his  book,  A Guide  to  Programed  Instruction,  Lysaught  (I)  indi- 

Te  WttLVm"*""  " .hat^he  method:  of 

r ® sometimes  lack  sufficient  controls  to  satisfy  the 
areful  researcher.  Evaluation  would  be  simplified  if  adequate  ap- 
praisal instruments  were  available,  but  for  the  programer  who  co^ 
fines  his  work  to  relatively  limited  areas,  it  seems  unlikely  that  these 
■nstruments  will  be  developed.  Having  written  a p^mme^  uIiB  ^ 
must  re  urn  to  the  beginning,  defining  the  learners  and  outlining  bt 
havioral  objectives.  In  constructing  his  prc-  and  post-test  ^ must 
not  only  continue  to  keep  the  learners  and  objectives  in  mind  but 
finds  he  must  also  appraise  his  tests  as  carefully  as  his  programed  text. 

References 
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Teaching  Controversial  Materials 
by  Means  of  Programmed  Instruction 

PRESTON  LEA  WILDS,  M.D  * and 
VIRGINIA  ZACHERT,  Ph.D  * 


In  preparing  prograinmed  materials,  how  should  one  handle  con> 
troversial  material?  The  beginning  program  writer  is  often  led  astray 
by  a commonly  held  misconception  that  linear  programming  styles, 
which  usually  limit  themselves  to  teaching  the  **right**  answers,  are 
best  suited  for  the  handling  of  non-controversial  subjects,  and  that 
branching  formats  arc  needed  to  handle  controversy. 

Actually,  the  use  of  programmed  instruction  to  teach  subjects  in- 
volving controversy  or  debate  follows  the  same  principles  as  the  use 
of  programmed  instruction  to  teach  non-controversial  subjects,  and 
has  little  to  do  with  distinctions  between  linear  and  branching  pro- 
gramming formats.  I'he  programmer  must  decide  first  of  all  on  his 
objectives.  He  must  decide  what  outcome  he  desires  in  terms  of 
student  behavior.  Once  he  has  made  this  decision,  the  appropriate 
programming  strategy  is  usually  readily  available. 

Attitudes  in  Learning  Controversial  Material 
I.  Student  Non-involvement 

The  student  leams  that  the  issue  is  controversial  and  can  be  safely 
ignored  until  others  resolve  it  by  further  study  or  research.  He 
feels  no  personal  responsibility  for  further  learning  in  this  area 
so  long  as  the  issue  remains  controversial. 

*From  Uie  Dvpurtmrnt  of  OtMtctrlca  and  Gynecology.  Medical  College  of  Georgia, 

The  reaeareh  reported  herein  wae  supported  by  n grant  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health. Bdueatbn, and  Welfare, Oflke  of  Bdueatlon  (Contract  No  OEC2*6>061  US-1784). 
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IL  Student  Unilateral  Involvement 
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FIGURr;  ■'  . TEACHING  NON -INVOLVEMENT  (LINEAR) 


A.  The  Teacher’s  Viewpoint 

1.  The  student  learns  only  the  teacher’s  viewpoint  in  the  con- 
troversy but  learns  it  with  enough  emotional  learning  in- 
volvement to  defend  it  vigorously. 

2.  The  student  learns  the  teacher’s  viewpoint  in  the  contro- 
versy with  enough  emotional  involvement  to  defend  it 
vigorously  and,  in  addition,  learns  enough  of  the  opposing 
viewpoints  to  be  able  to  attack  them  effectively. 

B.  The  Learner’s  Viewpoint 


FIGURE  2.  TEACHING  UNILATERAL  INVOLVEMENT  (LINEAR) 
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The  student  selects  his  own  viewpoint  in  the  controversy  and 
learns  enough  to  defend  it  vigorously,  ignoring  the  opposing 
views. 

III.  Student  Multilateral  Involvement 

The  studei.t  learns  the  different  sides  of  the  controversy  with  so 
much  involvement  that  he  seeks  to  resolve  the  controversy  on 
his  own  initiative  through  further  study,  inquiry,  or  research. 

Of  the  attitudes  described  above,  each  is  appropriate  in  its  place. 
Each  can  be  achieved  through  the  use  of  appropriate  strategies. 
Many  teachers,  however,  have  difficulty  achieving  compatibility  be- 
tween their  objectives  and  their  teaching  methods. 
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Strategies  for  Teaching  Controversial  Materials 

I.  To  Obtain  Student’s  Non-involvement 

The  lecturer  apologizes  in  advance.  He  informs  the  student  that 
the  issue  is  controversial,  unsettled  ard  must  await  the  result  of 
further  research.  When  this  is  tried  in  a lecture,  the  students  lay 
down  their  pencils  till  the  lecturer  gets  back  on  solid  ground. 
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1 Viewpoint  A I 
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FIGURE  A.  MULTILATERAL  INVOLVEMENT 
TEACHER'S  SEQUENCE  (LINEAR) 
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II.  To  Obtain  Student’s  Unilateral  Involvement 
A*  The  Teacher’s  Viewpoint; 

some  w^oht  h opposing  viewpoints  may  carry 

their  deScl’es."  he  amplifies 

B.  The  Learner’s  Viewpoint: 

teaching  situations,  the  student  who  masters 

Ind  be^t'i^/^'*  T'^  following  the  example  of  his  teacher 

onf  sWeroroJ"'  opposing  view.  A 

one-sided  programmed  text  can  have  the  same  efiect  as  a one- 

some  sfudems  opinions  from 

ome  students,  with  a minimum  enlightenment. 


figure  5.  MULTILATERAJ.  INVOLVEMENT 
STUDENT'S  SEQUENCE  (BRANCHING) 

Student’s  Multilateral  Involvem.mt 

-A*  The  TcHcher^s  Secjuenccr 

idewDotm^ftn"  P''®*®"*’  *"  sequence  he  chooses,  each 
viewpoint  of  the  controversy  in  an  impartial  manner,  givine 

each  '’le'vpomj  hts  most  persuasive  sales  pitch  possiUe  Neither 

tr;ve7sia?'H2r“'i‘^^  ‘"®“’’®  ‘“-7  co" 

^versial.  He  simply  presents  all  sides  of  the  controversy  as 
^rsuasively  as  possible  and  then  moves  on  to  the  next  topic 

Sorp"wH l*r^n«e‘r  •*’“  I?'*'*  ®‘““®"‘’s  attention,  the 

group  will  range  from  non-involvement  through  5-;veral  differ- 

pa  d'eS  °atte"!^“*”"'  *"J°'-'"®"‘  ‘<>  » few  wh  " havt; 
mXl“:Sr;ot:?.  *°  P-'-t-on.  are  notf 
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B.  The  Learner’s  Sequence: 

The  student  works  through  and  learns  all  aspects  of  the  con* 
troversy  in  a sequence  he  chooses  for  himself.  For  the  auton- 
omous learner  this  is  undoubtedly  the  best  and  most  efficient 
v.'ay.  Superior  students  have  always  learned  by  this  method, 
in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  teachers  and  programmers,  and 
doubtless  will  continue  to  do  so.  Programmed  materials, 
properly  used,  should  enhance  rather  than  limit  the  freedom 
of  students  to  learn  best  in  their  own  way. 


FIGURE  6.  TEACHING  MULTILATERAL  INVOLVEMENT 
TO  STUDENT  WITH  UIIILATERAL  BIAS  (BRANCHING > LINEAR) 
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Summary 

Appropriate  handling  of  controversial  material  in  programmed 
instruction  formats,  as  well  as  in  other  types  of  teaching,  requires  that 
the  programmer  decide  in  advance  what  outcome  he  desires  in  terms 
of  student  behavior.  The  desired  degree  of  student  involvement  can 
be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Student  non-involvement 
2-  Student  unilateral  involvement 
3.  Student  multilateral  involvement 
Once  the  desired  outcome  has  been  determined,  the  controversial 
.naterial  should  be  developed  to  meet  the  behavioral  objectives  de- 
termined by  the  programmer. 
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Formulating  Instructional  Strategies: 
A Program  on  the 
Management  of  Mental  Health 
Problems  as  a Case  Study 


GEORGE  L.  GROPPER* 


The  PROCEDURiis  that  educators  follow  in  devising  instructional  ex- 
periences for  the  learner,  whether  in  the  school  classroom  or  in  the 
training  classroom  have  in  recent  years  been  dubbed  a “technology.” 
A recitation  of  the  procedures  involved  in  that  technology  (e.g., 
specifying  objectives,  tryout  and  revision,  etc.)  often  sounds  like  a 
well  rehearsed  litany.  But  one  of  the  key  procedures  has  nothing  like 
technological  certainty  and  is  without  doubt  the  step  least  understood 
and  most  neglected.  It  is  the  “formulation  of  instructional  strategies.” 
An  instructional  strategy  needs  to  be  formulated  to  determine  the 
kind  of  learning  experience  that  will  most  efficiently  and  effectively 
lead  to  satisfactory  terminal  performance.  Instructional  strategies 
thus  concern  themselves  with  ways  of  taking  the  learner  from  an  ini- 
tial to  a terminal  capability.  This  requires  the  specification  of  the  kind 
of  responses  to  be  practiced,  the  stimulus  contexts  in  which  they  are 
practiced,  and  the  kind  of  stimuli  that  are  used  to  insure  that  they 
can  be  correctly  practiced.  Typical  decisions  that  are  made  include: 
whether  to  use  visual  or  verbal  materials;  whether  to  require  recog- 
nition or  production  responses ; whether  to  have  one  type  of  response 
early  in  learning  and  another  type  later;  whether  it  is  sufficient  to  re- 
quire the  learner  to  sta*e  verbally  what  procedures  he  would  follow 
or  to  require  him  to  practice  the  procedures  themselves;  whether  to 

•Director,  Instructional  Mmtn  Proffram,  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Pittsburgh.  Fa. 
<»The  training  program  ^was  developed  under  the  auspices  of  United  Mental  Health 
Services  of  Alleirheny  County,  Inc. 
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practice  describing  situations  to  which  he  would  res  et  or  to  practice 
reacting  to  those  situations,  etc.  These  decisions  are  highly  complex 
and  the  bases  for  making  them  are  not  well  established. 

This  presentation  attempts  to  share  with  you  the  rationale  for 
some  of  the  strategy  decisions  we  made  in  the  development  of  an 
actual  training  program.  (1)  The  program  has  been  designed  for 
teachers  in  the  elementary  grades  and  is  intended  to  enhance  their 
skills  in  managing  the  social  and  emotional  problems  that  occur  in 
the  classroom.  Three  broad  objectives  were  set  forth  for  the  training 
program:  (a)  to  enable  teachers  to  identify  behavior  that  constitutes 
a problem,  and  based  on  an  assessment  of  how  serious  the  problem 
is,  to  decide  whether  to  attempt  to  manage  it  in  the  classroom  or 
whether  to  refer  a child  with  the  problem  for  professional  help;  (b) 
to  train  teachers  in  management  techniques  based  on  behavioral 
principles  (e.g.,  contingency  management)  so  that  they  can  deal  with 
problems  that  are  “manageable,”  and  (c)  to  help  teachers  to  gain 
insight  into  their  own  attitudes  toward  children  with  behavior 
problems. 

By  means  of  illustrative  strategy  decisions  made  concerning  each  of 
the  major  goals  of  the  training  program,  the  presentation  that  follows 
elaborates  on  some  of  the  many  considerations  involved  in  the  com- 
plex business  that  is  strategy  formulation.  It  should  be  granted  at  the 
outset,  of  course,  that  more  than  one  kind  of  learning  experience  can 
lead  to  the  same  kind  of  outcome.  In  advance  of  comparative  results 
testifying  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  several  possible  kinds  of  learning 
experience,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  provide  a defensible  rationale 
for  the  particular  kind  of  instructional  strategy  chosen.  This  paper 
thus  shares  with  the  interested  reader  one  set  of  rationales  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a case  study  rather  than  as  a universal  prescription. 

Before  an  instructional  strategy  could  be  developed  for  each  of  the 
three  major  goals  of  the  training  program,  the  following  types  of 
identiheations  had  to  be  made: 

— a behavioral  description  of  the  specific  criterion  behaviors  ex- 
pected of  teachers; 

—the  types  of  skills  underlying  thos'^  behaviors; 

— an  estimation  of  the  current  skill  level  of  the  population  to  be 
trained; 

—the  types  of  learning  involved  in  acquiring  a higher  skill  level; 

—the  ' ychological  processes  underlying  the  types  of  learning 
(c.g.,  discriminations,  generalizations,  and  chains). 
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Based  on  such  considerations,  differing  strategies  were  formulated 
for  each  of  the  three  major  training  areas.  Some  of  these  considera- 
tions will  be  touched  on  in  the  sections  that  follow. 

Classifying  Problem  Behavior 

On  the  basis  of  a Critical  Incident  investigation  which  was  con- 
ducted by  means  of  interviews  with  100  third-grade  Pittsburgh  teach- 
ers, social  and  emotional  problems  frequently  occurring  in  the  class- 
room were  identified.  The  following  thirteen  major  behavior  cate- 
gories were  identified : 

1.  Attention  to  Classroom  Activities 

2.  Physical  Activity 

3.  Reaction  to  Tension 

4.  Appropriateness  of  Behavior 

5.  Mr  ting  Work  Requirements 

6.  Interest  in  Work 

7.  Getting  Along  with  Others 

8.  Consideration  for  Group  Needs 

9.  Response  to  Teacher  Requirements  or  Instructions 

10.  Degree  of  Independence 

1 1 . Regard  for  School  Rules  and  Conventions 

12.  Regard  for  General  Rules  and  Conventions 

13.  Integrity 

All  children,  whether  normal  or  maladjusted,  display  problems  in 
each  of  these  areas.  The  teacher  has  to  learn  to  distinguish  between 
problem  characteristics  that  are  typical  of  normal  children  and  the 
problem  characteristics  that  are  only  found  in  disturbed  children. 
For  example,  lack  of  attention  to  classroom  activities  may  range 
from  the  inattentiveness  that  a normal  child  exhibits  (when  he  is 
simply  bored),  to  the  more  serious  withdrawal  that  a disturbed  child 
exhibits.  Or  problems  may  crop  up  ranging  from  the  restlessness  that 
normal  children  engage  in  (alter  prolonged  periods  of  work)  to  the 
hyperactivity  that  disturbed  children  typically  exhibit. 

These,  then,  are  the  types  of  social  ?nd  emotional  problems  a 
teacher  is  likely  to  encounter  in  the  classroom.  What  is  she  expected 
to  do  about  them?  The  first  part  of  the  training  program  sets  this  be- 
havioral goal  for  her: 

— to  decide  whether  an  obseived  child  behavior  is  a problem;  and 

if  it  is  a problem 

— to  classify  its  seriousness:  (a)  is  the  problem  natural  for  the  age. 
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gathered  through  personal  interviews  with  hospital  administratoi-s, 
assistant  administrators,  directors  of  nursing  service,  training  direc- 
tors, and  many  supervisory  personnel  from  administrative,  technical, 
and  professional  departments.  Basically  we  asked  two  questions 
which  we  felt  would  help  determine  the  potential  target  population 
on  the  basis  of  two  factors,  urgency  and  numbers.  1)  Which  depart- 
ments do  you  think  have  the  most  critical  need  for  qualified  trainers? 
And  2)  in  which  department.,  would  the  greatest  number  of  employ- 
ees benefit  from  improved  trainers? 

Most  of  the  supervisors  we  spoke  to  agreed  that  better  quality 
trainers  would  benefit  the  greatest  number  of  employees  in  the  house- 
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ate  his  trainee  regularly  and  after  each  training  phase  determine  what 
and  when  new  tasks  should  be  taught. 

In  the  nursing  department,  the  supervisor  felt  that  the  minimum 
available  training  time  makes  it  imperative  that  the  trainer  be  effec- 
tive as  well  as  efficient.  The  time  factor  usually  results  in  minimum, 
haphazard  training  by  multiple  trainers  who  are  not  the  most  effec- 
tive. Indeed  the  trainer  may  be  the  newest  or  youngest  member  of  the 
staff,  with  little  or  no  training  experience. 

A laboratory  supervisor  looked  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  He 
felt  that  a trainer  must  know  “how  to  train.”  He  explained  that  what 
makes  a technician  competent  docs  not  necessarily  make  him  a good 
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Our  analysis  revealed  the  following  general  description  of  the 
target  student : 

1.  He  is  a high  school  graduate.  (He  may  have  additional  train- 
ing in  such  specialized  areas  as  secretarial,  laboratory  technol- 
ogy, nursing,  dietetics,  social  work,  bookkeeping,  etc.) 

2.  He  has  a minimum  of  1 year  job  related  experience. 

3.  He  is  actively  performing  at  least  some  of  the  skills  being  per- 
formed by  the  person  or  persons  he  is  responsible  to  train. 

4.  He  supervises  the  activities  of  at  least  one  person,  at  least 
part  of  the  time. 

5.  He  is  often  sejond  in  command  within  his  own  unit.  (This 

mav  nrtt  Ka  triiA  in  thA  QinnllAr 
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Housekeeping: 


Medical  Records: 


1.  Department  Head 

2.  Area  Supervisors 

3.  Utility  Men 

4.  Floor  Maids 

Nursing: 


1.  Department  Head  (Med. 
Rec.  Lib.) 

2.  Ass*t  to  the  Department 
Head 

3.  Special  Medical  Secretarys 

4.  Special  Clerks 


1.  Director  of  Nurses  Social  Service: 

2.  Supervisors 
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Maintain  a high  level  of  performance 
Evaluate  trainee’s  performance  periodically 
Motivate  trainee  to  maintain  performance  standards 
Retrain  as  needed 

The  Coarse  Content 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  what  specific  concepts  would  be 
taught  and  how  they  would  be  presented.  On  the  basis  of  the  field 
study,  we  established  the  following  criteria  to  help  us  determine  the 
content  of  the  course:  1)  The  basic  training  principles  to  be  taught 
must  be  based  on  modern  industrial  training  psychology.  They  must 
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reactions  are  appropriate  to  the  information  transmitted.  The  trainer 
can  then  change  his  own  behavior  in  accordance  v/ith  the  trainee’s 
responses.  But,  conversely,  the  student,  who  is  hesitantly  performing, 
needs  to  know  whether  or  not  his  actions  are  appropriate  before  he’s 
secure  enough  to  go  on,  or  can  adjust  his  performance.  This  is  the 
aspect  of  feedback  which  we  decided  to  stress.  To  apply  this  principle 
we  specify  a clear-cut  procedure.  The  trainer  should  tell  him  whether 
he’s  right  or  wrong.  When  he’s  wrong,  point  out  his  mistake  and  cor- 
rect him;  when  he’s  right,  point  out  he’s  right  and  support  him; 
occasionally  praise  his  appropriate  behavior. 

Withdrawing  support  gradually  implies  letting  the  trainee  work 
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greater  impact  by  teaching  “How  to  Train”  before  “Preparation  for 
Training.” 

We  selected  three  sub-terminal  behaviors  we  wanted  to  bring 
about  in  a trainer  who  must  be  able  to  make  appropriate  prepara- 
tions for  training:  he  must  be  able  to  determine  training  needs,  plan 
the  order  of  training  and  prepare  his  trainee  for  training. 

The  program  prescribes  a clear-cut  procedure  for  determining  the 
indoctrination  training  needs  of  a new  employee.  Preparation  for 
refresher  training  applies  the  same  basic  rules,  but  the  resultant  train- 
ing needs  are  usually  fewer.  First,  the  trainer  must  state  the  overall 
training  goal.  Generally,  the  goal  is  determined  by  the  trainee’s  job 
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A periodic  review  is  the  recommended  mode  of  evaluation  and  we 
felt  that  simple  guidelines  would  help  the  student  intemallEe  a work- 
able evaluation  procedure.  He  is  taught  what  to  check,  when  to  check 
and  how  to  check. 

Using  the  job  breakdown  form,  the  trainer  learns  to  check  most 
often  on  those  tasks  or  functions  which  are  most  important.  Gener- 
ally si^aking,  the  most  important  tasks  would  be  the  ones  that  affect 
the  patient  s welfere  most  directly.  He  is  taught  to  check  on  a regular 
basis,  that  is  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  etc.  Whether  he  should  check 
more  often  or  less  often  depends  on  how  reliable  the  trainee  is  and 
how  recently  he  has  learned  the  tasks.  The  trainer  m„ct  ti,.„ 
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take  action  to  improve  performance. 

The  trainer  is  taught  to  classify  causes  of  poor  performance  into 
three  groups. 

1.  The  trainee  may  be  unaware  of  what  is  acceptable  perform- 
ance. Clearly,  improving  the  trainee’s  performance  would  in- 
volve telling  him  what’s  expected. 

2.  The  trainee  may  be  unwilling  to  meet  acceptable  performance 
because  of  personal  or  interpersonal  problems.  This  can  be  con- 
sidered a problem  of  motivation  and  would  be  too  difficult  to 
handle  in  this  program.  The  program  only  recommends  that  the 
trainer  attempt  to  motivate  his  trainee  by  explaining  the  need  or 
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SCHEMA  OF  FUNCTIONAL  BELATIONSHIPS 
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nursing  department  and  other  supporting  departments  such  as  die' 
tary,  technical  medical  services,  housekeeping,  medical  records,  and 
social  service.  A few  examples  were  taken  from  the  top  of  the  chart 
indicating  that  the  strongest  relationships  are  with  departments  other 
than  nursing.  A final  analysis  shows  that  examples  were  selected  from 
14  different  departments. 

Language  and  Vocabulary 

Another  objective  was  to  communicate  easily,  yet  keep  the  reader 
involved,  The  choice  of  language  used  and  the  selection  of  the  vocab- 
ulary were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  programmer.  Analysis  of  a 
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I 

gathered  through  personal  interviews  with  hospital  administratore, 
assistant  administrators,  directors  of  nursing  service,  training  direc* 
tors,  and  many  supervisory  personnel  from  administrative,  technical, 
and  professional  departments.  Basically  we  asked  two  questions 
which  we  felt  would  help  determine  the  potential  target  population 
on  the  basis  of  two  factors,  urgency  and  numbers.  1)  Which  depart- 
ments do  you  think  have  the  most  critical  need  for  qualified  trainers? 
And  2)  in  which  department',  would  the  greatest  number  of  employ- 
ees benefit  from  improved  trainers? 

Most  of  the  supervisors  we  spoke  to  agreed  that  better  quality 
trainers  would  benefit  the  greatest  number  of  employees  in  the  house- 
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ate  his  trainee  regularly  and  after  each  training  phase  determine  what 
and  when  new  tasks  should  be  taught. 

In  the  nursing  department,  the  supervisor  felt  that  the  minimum 
available  training  time  makes  it  imperative  that  the  trainer  be  efleC' 
tive  as  well  as  efficient.  The  time  factor  usually  results  in  minimum, 
haphazard  training  by  multiple  trainers  who  are  not  the  most  effec- 
tive. Indeed  the  trainer  may  be  the  newest  or  youngest  member  of  the 
staff,  with  little  or  no  training  experience. 

A laboratory  supervisor  looked  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  He 
felt  that  a trainer  must  know  “how  to  train."  He  explained  that  what 
makes  a technician  competent  docs  not  necessarily  make  him  a good 
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Our  analysis  revealed  the  following  general  description  of  the 
arget  student; 

1.  He  is  a high  school  graduate.  (He  may  have  additional  train- 
ing in  such  specialized  areas  as  secretarial,  laboratory  technol- 
ogy, nursing,  dietetics,  social  work,  bookkeeping,  etc.) 

2.  He  has  a minimum  of  1 year  job  related  experience. 

3.  He  is  actively  performing  at  least  some  of  the  skills  being  per- 
formed by  the  person  or  persons  he  is  responsible  to  train. 

4.  He  supervises  the  activities  of  at  least  one  person,  at  least 
part  of  the  time, 

5.  He  is  often  sejond  in  command  within  his  own  unit.  (This 
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Housekeeping: 

Medical  Records: 

1.  Department  Head 

1.  Department  Head  (Med. 

2.  Area  Supervisors 

Rec.  Lib.) 

3.  Utility  Men 

2.  Ass’t  to  the  Department 

4.  Floor  Maids 

Nursing: 

3.  Special  Medical  Secretarys 

4.  Special  Clerks 

1.  Director  of  Nurses 

Social  Service: 

2.  Supervisors 
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Maintain  a high  level  of  peribrmance 
Evaluate  trainee’s  performance  periodically 
Motivate  trainee  to  maintain  performance  standards 
Retrain  as  needed 

The  Course  Content 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  what  specific  concepts  would  be 
taught  and  how  they  would  be  presented.  On  the  basis  of  the  field 
study,  we  established  the  following  criteria  to  help  us  determine  the 
content  of  the  course:  1)  The  basic  training  principles  to  be  taught 
must  be  based  on  modern  industrial  training  psychology.  They  must 
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reactions  are  appropriate  to  the  information  transmitted.  The  trainer 
can  then  change  his  own  behavior  in  accordance  with  the  trainee’s 
responses.  But,  conversely,  the  student,  who  is  hesitantly  performing, 
needs  to  know  whether  or  not  his  actions  are  appropriate  before  he’s 
secure  enough  to  go  on,  or  can  adjust  his  performance.  This  is  the 
aspect  of  feedback  which  we  decided  to  stress.  To  apply  this  principle 
we  specify  a clear-cut  procedure.  The  trainer  should  tell  him  whether 
he's  right  or  wrong.  When  he’s  wrong,  point  out  his  mistake  and  cor- 
rect him;  when  he’s  right,  point  out  he’s  right  and  support  him; 
occasionally  praise  his  appropriate  behavior. 

Withdrawing  support  gradually  implies  letting  the  trainee  work 
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greater  impact  by  teaching  “How  to  Train”  before  “Preparation  for 
Training” 

We  selected  three  sub-terminal  behaviors  we  wanted  to  bring 
about  in  a trainer  who  must  be  able  to  make  appropriate  prepara- 
tions for  training:  he  must  be  able  to  determine  training  needs,  plan 
the  order  of  training  and  prepare  his  trainee  for  training. 

The  program  prescribes  a clear-cut  procedure  for  determining  the 
indoctrination  training  needs  of  a new  employee.  Preparation  for 
refresher  training  applies  the  same  basic  rules,  but  the  resultant  train- 
ing needs  are  usually  fewer.  First,  the  trainer  must  state  the  overall 
training  goal.  Generally,  the  goal  is  determined  by  the  trainee’s  job 
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take  action  to  improve  performance. 

The  trainer  is  taught  to  classify  causes  of  poor  performance  into 
three  groups. 

1.  The  trainee  may  be  unaware  of  what  is  acceptable  perform- 
ance. Clearly,  improving  the  trainee’s  performance  would  in- 
volve telling  him  what’s  expected. 

2.  The  trainee  may  be  unwilling  to  meet  acceptable  performance 
because  of  personal  or  interpersonal  problems.  This  can  be  con- 
sidered a problem  of  motivation  and  would  be  too  difficult  to 
handle  in  this  program.  The  program  only  recommends  that  the 
trainer  attempt  to  motivate  his  trainee  by  explaining  the  need  or 
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SCHEMA  OF  FUNCTIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 
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nursing  department  and  other  supporting  departments  such  as  diC' 
tary,  technical  medical  services,  housekeeping,  medical  records,  and 
social  service.  A few  examples  were  taken  from  the  top  of  the  chart 
indicating  that  the  strongest  relationships  are  with  departments  other 
than  nursing.  A final  analysis  shows  that  examples  were  selected  from 
14  different  departments. 

Language  and  Vocabulary 

Another  objective  was  to  communicate  easily,  yet  keep  the  reader 
involved.  The  choice  of  language  used  and  the  selection  of  the  vocab- 
ulary were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  programmer.  Analysis  of  a 
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part  of  growing  up  (NORMAL  level);  (t)  or  does  it  represent 
some  form  of  maladjustment  still  capable  of  classroom  manage- 
ment (PROBLEM  level);  (c)  or  is  it  so  serious  as  to  require  out- 
side referral  (REFERABLE  level). 

To  aid  teachers  in  making  decisions  as  to  the  severity  or  seriousness 
of  a given  problem  behavior,  a set  of  multiple  criteria  was  developed. 
These  include  such  variables  as: 

— Intensity  (how  disruptive  of  a child's  other  activities  is  the  prob- 
lem behavior); 

— Appropriateness  (is  it  a reasonable  response  for  the  situation); 

— Duration; 

— Frequency ; 

— Recovery  Time  (how  quickly  forgotten  is  an  episode); 

— S|>ccificity/Generality  (in  how  many  types  of  situations  does  the 
problem  behavior  occur); 

— Manageability ; 

— Assessability  of  Circumstances  (how  easily  can  precipitating 
situations  be  identified); 

— Deviation  from  Maturity  Level  of  Class; 

— Contagion  (how  much  of  the  rest  of  the  class  is  alTcctcd  by  the 
behavior); 

— Number  of  Problems  Exhibited; 

— Contact  with  Reality. 

Judgments  can  be  made  as  to  the  seriousness  of  a problem  based 
on  the  levels  for  each  criterion  that  a problem  behavior  satisfies. 

The  first  section  of  the  training  program  thus  is  designed  to  fa- 
miliarize teachers  with  the  thirteen  types  of  problems  they  are  likely 
to  encounter  in  the  classroom.  It  is  also  designed  to  teach  them  to 
apply  the  above  criteria  io  problems  they  will  encounter  in  their 
actual  work.  Their  decision  as  to  whether  the  problem  behavior  ob- 
served is  at  the  NORMAL  level  or  at  the  PROBLEM  level  (and  to 
be  managed  in  the  classroom)  or  whether  it  is  at  the  REFERABLE 
level  (and  by  definition  to  be  referred  to  competent  professionals) 
would  depend  on  their  ability  to  apply  decision  criteria  to  actual 
behavior.  Given  these  requirements,  what  kind  of  learning  experience 
need  be  devised? 

The  first  set  of  skills  to  be  taught  consists  of ‘'recognizing  behaviors 
as  problems”  and  then  classifying  them  at  an  appropriate  seriousness 
ieveL  Both  skills  are  taught  at  the  same  time  but  the  instructional 
strategy  differs  for  each.  To  enable  teachers  to  recognize  that  thirteen 
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types  of  behaviors  constitute  “problems”  often  encountered  in  the 
classroom  appears  to  require  nothing  more  complex,  it  would  appear, 
than  giving  them  practice  in  observing  such  behavior  (whether  de- 
scribed verbally  in  print,  or  presented  realistically  on  video  tape).  For 
this  purpose,  the  teacher  is  exposed  to  verbally  described  examples  of 
each  type  of  problem  behavior.  Because  th“  teacher  will  ultimately 
have  to  recognize  problem  behavior  in  the  flesh  and  not  in  print, 
transfer  from  the  learning  situation  to  the  classroom  must  be  facili- 
tated; that  is,  the  type  of  recognition  practice  selected  must  make  it 
likely  that  the  teacher  will  recognize  problem  behavior  when  they  en- 
counter it  in  the  classroom.  Accordingly,  television  tapes  were  pre- 
pared in  which  multiple  examples  of  each  problem  type  are  presented 
in  realistic  fashion.  Thus,  the  teacher  can  practice  recognizing  prob- 
lems in  as  nearly  similar  a way  as  she  is  likely  to  encounter  them  in 
the  classroom.  The  chances  of  •'.uccessful  transfer  to  the  classroom  are 
thereby  increased.  This  then  was  the  primary  rationale  for  using  the 
television  medium. 

The  multiple  examples  presented  both  in  print  and  on  tape  a.so 
exposed  the  viewer  to  the  range  of  manifestations  given  problems 
might  have— allov/ing  for  generalization  across  sometimes  seemingly 
disparate  behaviors  that  nevertheless  represent  the  same  type  of  prob- 
lem. Neithe»*  program,  however,  required  the  teacher  to  list  or  pro- 
duce the  names  of  the  problem  types,  that  is  to  say,  they  would  never 
be  asked  “List  the  types  of  problems  you  arc  likely  to  encounter  in 
the  classroom.”  Rather,  programs  merely  required  the  teacher  ob- 
serving an  instance  of  behavior  to  recognize  whether  or  not  the  be- 
havior constituted  a problem. 

The  verbal  program  had  an  additional  goal.  It  was  designed  to  aid 
the  learner  to  discriminate  or  distinguish  between  the  three  serious- 
ness levels  cited  earlier,  namely  Normal,  Problem,  and  Referable. 
Since  the  criteria  on  which  such  discriminations  are  based  are  pri- 
marily conceptual,  a verbal  treatment  was  considered  appropriate. 
But,  in  addition,  since  a teacher  would,  in  the  classroom,  be  expected 
to  encounter  behavior  at  the  various  seriousness  levels  and  make 
judgments  as  to  what  those  levels  might  be,  the  television  tape,  in  ad- 
dition to  exposing  the  viewer  to  the  different  types  of  problems,  also 
presented  these  problems  at  various  levels  of  seriousness.  Thus, 
teachers  are  given  practice  n discriminating  between  seriousness 
levels  on  the  basis  of  the  examples  presented  in  print  and  on  tape. 
Examples  have  been  prepared  for  both  the  visual  and  verbal  pro- 
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glams  \vith  the  criteria  applicable  to  each  behavior  problem  buih  into 
them.  Thus,  if  “contagion”  is  an  appropriate  criterion  for  a particular 
problem  type,  the  example  of  the  problem  would  have  a “contagion” 
element  built  into  ii. 

Accompanying  both  visual  and  verbal  programs  are  job  aids  listing, 
defining,  and  exemplifying  criteria  on  which  seriousness  are  to  be 
judged.  The  job  aids  are  to  be  made  available  to  teachers  following 
training,  so  that  they  can  gain  adequate  practice  using  them.  For  this 
reason,  no  attempt  was  made  to  require  the  learner  to  produce  or  de- 
fine the  criteria  from  memory  during  the  training  program.  The  prac- 
tice drill  that  was  provided  concerned  itself  simply  with  matching  be- 
havior observed  on  tape  or  in  print  with  descriptions  in  the  job  aid. 
Descriptions  of  problems  are  provided  at  the  various  seriousness 
levels.  By  making  a match  between  an  example  in  a learning  exercise 
and  an  example  in  the  job  aid,  the  learner  can  decide  on  the  serious- 
ness level  of  a given  problem.  With  sufficient  practice  of  this  kind,  it 

should  be  possible  to  make  accurate  classifications  later  on  in  an  ac- 
tual classroom. 

Of  particular  interest  here  is  the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  require 
the  learner  to  define  or  list  criteria  as  might  be  done  in  many  pro- 
grammed texts.  In  this  program  her  only  task  is  to  apply  the  criuria. 
The  decision  to  require  only  application  of  the  criteria  was  based  on 
the  recognition  that  the  concepts  underlying  the  criteria  arc  already 
understood.  Had  they  not  been  understood,  a conventional  program 
requiring  practice  in  defining  them  would  have  been  prepared.  Since 
the  underlying  concepts  were  already  understood,  practice  is  ahorded 
only  in  applying  them  to  actual  examples.  What  the  teacher  has  to 
learn  is  what  combination  of  criteria  (concepts)  results  in  what  seri- 
ousness-level classification.  The  job  aid  is  designed  to  facilitate  this 
requisite  practice  in  applying  the  “seriousness”  criteria. 

The  instructional  strategy  developed  for  recognizing  ind  classify- 
ing problem  behavior  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  it  was  assumed 
that,  since  the  teacher  would  merely  be  required  to  recognize  or  iden- 
tify a particular  behavior  as  a problem,  simple,  but  repetitive  expo- 
sure to  examples  of  the  problem  types  and  the  subsequent  availability 
of  jobs  listing  them  would  suffice.  The  bulk  of  the  practice  a learner 
engaged  in  was  thus  not  concerned  with  the  production  of  responses 
indicating  that  X was  a problem.  Rather,  when  observing  a problem 
it  was  concerned  with  making  judgments  as  to  its  level  of  seriousness. 
But  here,  too,  job  aids  were  available  for  use  in  making  these  judg- 
o 
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ments.  The  job  aids  provide  examples  to  assist  iV  learner  in  identify- 
ing the  seriousness  level  of  the  problem  he  is  concerned  with.  Sample 
problems  at  each  level  are  used  to  facilitate  the  learner’s  task  of  classi- 
fying a problem  behavior  at  a given  level  of  seriousness. 


Managing  Problem  Behavior 


The  behavioral  objectives  for  the  man.igement  section  of  the  pro- 


gram include: 

— iecognizing  types  of  problems  as  rcc]uiring  a particular  type  of 
management  strategy ; 

-implementing  the  management  strategy  appropriately; 
-recognizing  student  behavior  indicating  that  the  management 
strategy  is,  in  fact,  appropriately  implemented. 

To  attain  these  objectives  a programmed  text  and  a programmed 
visual  presentation  were  prepared.  In  the  programmed  text,  learners 
identify  verbally  described  problems  and  describe  the  management 
strategy  they  would  use.  In  the  programmed  video  presentation,  they 
identify  visually  presented  problems  and  write  out  what  tney  would 
do  or  say  to  manage  them.  Thus,  as  was  provided  in  the  section  on 
problem  classification,  both  procedures  give  learners  practice  in  the 
actual  behaviors  they  are  expected  to  exhibit.  But,  unlike  the  ’‘classi- 
fication” training  strategy,  the  strategy  for  training  management 
techniques  calls  for  drill  in  defining  concepts  and  stating  principles. 


Why  the  dificrcncc? 

Tlic  concepts  taught  in  the  “classificalion”  section  of  tlic  training 
program  primarily  involve  the  criteria  used  to  judge  the  seriousness 
of  problems.  The  various  criteria  (frequency,  duration,  manageabili- 
ty, contagion,  etc.)  represent  concepts  teachers  already  understand. 
Furthermore,  the  behavior  expected  of  the  teacher  consists  simply  in 
the  recognition  of  one  of  three  levels  each  criterion  might  satisfy. 
Given  these  two  conditions  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a 


job  aid  offering  examples  serving  as  representative  yardsticks  would 
accomplish  the  required  training  goal.  The  requirements  of  the  man- 
agement section  of  the  training  program  could  not  so  easily  be  met. 

The  concepts  and  principles  to  be  learned  in  the  management  sec- 
tion (e.g.,  reinforcement,  extinction,  punishment,  shaping,  etc.)  were 
not  already  understood.  Moreover,  the  teacher  is  expected  to  more 
than  simply  recognize  whether  a given  situation  requires  a particular 
type  of  management  approach.  The  behavior  expected  of  her  was  the 
full  implementation  of  all  the  complex  procedures  Involved  in  each 
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management  strategy.  Thus,  it  was  assumed  that  being  able  to  carry 
out  the  detailed  and  involved  steps  correctly  in  the  great  range  of 
situations  she  would  encounter,  required  that  the  teacher  gain  a 
generalized  understanding  of  how  and  when  to  take  them.  For  this 
purpose,  the  conventional  programmed  text  was  judged  appropriate. 

The  program  is  designed  to  teach  the  learner  to  distinguish  both 
problems  of  omission  (e.g.,  failure  to  volunteer,  to  mingle,  to  pay  at- 
tention) and  problems  of  commission  (hypcracitvity,  fighting,  de- 
pendency, lying,  etc.).  It  also  recommends  management  strategies  for 
each  of  these  two  major  types  of  problems.  For  problems  of  omission 
it  teaches  when  and  how  to  implement  each  of  these  four  manage- 
ment procedures: 

— reinforcement  fo’'  spontaneous  instance  of  desired  behavior 
when  it  occurs; 

— reinforcing  successively  closer  approximations  until  the  desired 
behavior  is  finally  shaped ; 

— using  eliciting  techniques  to  provide  occasions  so  reinforcement 
can  be  applied; 

— self-control  (self-eliciting)  techniques  for  students  willing  to 
improve. 

For  problems  of  commission  it  teaches  when  and  how  to  implement 
each  of  these  five  management  procedures: 

— extinguishing  misbehavior  by  withholding  teacher  attention; 

— extinguishing  .misbehavior  by  withholding  peer  attention; 

— precluding  opportunities  for  misbehavior  by  altering  the  stimu- 
lus situation; 

— self-control  (seif-precluding) 

— punishing  serious  or  dangerous  behavior. 

Appropriately  applying  any  one  of  the  nine  management  tech- 
niques requires  the  teacher  to  recognize  situations  calling  for  them 
and  the  ability  to  carry  out  a variety  of  complex  steps.  Illustrative 
examples  in  a job  aid  was  not  felt  to  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  A 
programmed  text  on  the  other  hand  did  provide  the  opportunity  to 
teach  the  variety  of  discriminations  and  generalizations  involved  in 
the  complex  chains  that  make  up  the  procedures  called  for  by  the 
managemer,  l strategies  being  taught. 

Gainini^  insigrhi  Into  Attitudes  Toward  Problem  Behavior 

Brief  mention  should  be  made  about  efforts  in  the  third  training 
area  which,  admittedly,  is  the  most  troublesome  to  handle.  Since 
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them.  Attributes  of  teacher  behavior  indicate  the 

oi  teacher  responses  to  orohipinc  a reaction 
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Part  VII 


Programmer  Training  and 
Development 


One  of  the  longstanding  questions  concerning  the  development 
of  self-instructional  programs  iSy  How  do  W(*  develop  the  people 
to  write  the  program  ?''  As  a special  portion  of  the  Third  Roch- 
ester Conference,  the  instructional  staff  of  the  University 
discussed  their  work  in  programmer  training,  an  activity  which 
dates  back  to  January  of  1961  marking  Rochester  as  the  first 
institution  to  offer  regular  academic  courses  in  programming 
materials  for  auto-instruction.  Because  the  Conference  meetings 
were  held  in  a workshop  format,  we  have  reproduced  one  paper 
that  was  published  shortly  before  the  sessions,  and  have  written 
a second,  Ly sought  and  Pierleoni,  specially  for  this  volume.  The 
context  of  the  meetings  covered  generally  all  those  areas  dis- 
cussed in  the  two  papers. 
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Research  on  Programmer  Training: 

What  Has  Been  Done;  What  Needs  Doing’°‘ 


JEROME  P.  LYSAUGHT,  Ed.D.»-T^ 

Operational  use  of  programmed  instruction  has  now  passed  its 
ninth  anniversary.  Despite  the  steady  growth  in  experience  with  pro- 
grams and  in  related  research  concerning  programmed  instruction, 
there  have  been  all  too  few  attempts  at  synthesis  of  the  various  areas 
khat  comprise  the  domain  of  self-instruction.  As  a result,  repetitious 
studies  have  frequently  been  reported;  and,  conversely,  unsubstan- 
tiated generalizations  have  sometimes  been  accepted.  In  an  effort  to 
demarcate  and  analyze  one  area  that  exists  within  tiie  domain,  this 
paper  will  review  the  research  that  has  been  done  on  the  subject  of 
programmer  training,  suggest  current  beliefs  that  seem  tenable,  and 
-^port  either  work  that  is  in  progress  or  work  that  needs  to  be  done 
m order  to  round  out  the  knowledge  needed  for  future  decisions. 

As  a framework  for  approaching  this  subject,  let  me  raise  six 
rhetorical  questions  that  represent  the  concerns  many  of  us  have  over 
the  training  of  programmers.  Following  each  question,  some  dis- 
cussion will  be  presented,  and  future  needs  will  be  suggested.  Out  of 
this  effort,  other,  aid  better,  questions  may  be  raised  in  the  minds 
of  our  readers;  and  we  would  appreciate  any  feedback,  whether  it 
be  additional  questions  to  be  explored,  relevant  research  that  has 
not  been  mentioned,  or  comments  and  criticisms  that  come  to  mind. 

1.  Why  is  there  any  need  to  train  programmers  at  all? 

^Vhile  this  may  seem  a rather  naive  questicii,  it  is  sometimes  fruitful 
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to  see  whether  an  area  of  research  activity  is  worth  the  effort  ex- 
pended at  all.  For  example,  if  there  were  sufficient  numbers  of  pro- 
grams and  programmers  available,  or  if  adequate  numbers  were 
being  provided  by  incidental  instruction,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
training  them  at  all  and,  therefore,  little  practicality  in  research  direc- 
ted at  variables  related  to  that  training. 

Little  in  the  way  of  systematic  research  has  been  done  in  relation 
to  this  question.  Most  efforts  seem  to  accept  as  a given  premise  that 
there  are  shortages  of  both  programs  and  programmers,  and  that 
the  solution  is  to  train  more  people  Commonsense-wise,  this  seems 
to  be  a comfortable  position,  but  there  is  little  in  the  way  of  hard 
data  to  bolster  an  argument  on  either  side. 

In  terms  of  ^he  sheer  availability  of  programs,  for  example,  there 
has  certainly  been  a dramatic  increase.  In  1962,  the  Center  for  Pro- 
grammed Instruction  reported  the  existence  of  122  programs.  In  a 
single  year,  this  figure  climbed  to  352  programs.  In  1966,  the  last 
year  of  the  CPI  survey,  only  291  programs  were  recorded.  Carl 
He-dershot  of  Delta  College,  producer  of  the  most  complete  bibliog- 
raphy of  programmed  courses  in  this  country,  estimates  that  his 
current  revision  includes  approximately  2500  programs.  What  proper 
conclusion  should  be  drawn  from  these  figures  is  a matter  of  con- 
jecture, but  there  has  been  growth  in  the  umber  of  self-instructional 
sequences. 

Similarly,  the  number  of  institutions  offering  courses  in  program- 
ming and  the  number  of  individuals  completing  these  courses  have 
risen  sharply.  While  there  were  some  bcyjnnings  in  developing  pro- 
grammers as  early  as  1958,  it  is  general  agreed  that  the  first  formal 
collegiate  course  in  programming  took  place  at  The  University  of 
Rochester  in  January  of  (961.  Since  that  time,  Rochester  has 
graduated  approximately  550  individuals  from  the  basic  course. 
The  Center  for  Programmed  Learning  for  Business  at  The  University 
of  Michigan,  with  more  frequent  course  offerings,  has  trained  per- 
haps twice  as  many  persons.  The  United  States  Air  Force  has  trained 
hundreds  of  individuals  over  the  years,  as  have  other  military  services, 
academic  institutions,  and  private  organizations.  There  really  is  no 
way  of  arriving  at  a figure  for  the  number  of  educational  program- 
mers trained  in  this  country;  but  the  number  undoubtedly  exceeds 
by  several  times  the  number  of  individuals  actually  working,  full  or 
part  time,  as  programmers. 
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Everyday  experience  indicates  that  the  present  number  of  pro- 
grams is  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  learners,  nor  are  there 
enough  available  programmers  to  fill  the  positions  offered  by  com- 
panies seeking  to  hire  them.  Weekly  correspondence  received  at  The 
Rochester  Clearinghouse  on  Self-Instruction  in  Health  Care  Facili- 
ties indicates  a shortage  of  both  instructional  materials  and  per- 
sonnel trained  in  producing  them. 

It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  the  evidence  on  the  quality  of  existing 
programs  is  somewhat  ambivalent  so  the  fact  that  a program  has 
b.;en  published  and  is  available  is  no  guarantee  of  its  meeting  the 
needs  of  an  organization  interested  in  teaching  the  subject  matter 
treated  by  the  program.  We  have  on  the  one  hand,  see  Figure  1,  the 
analysis  of  Hartley  (1966)  suggesting  that  early  pro^ams  are  over- 
whelmingly as  effective,  or  more  effective,  than  traditional  forms  of 


In  contrast,  iComoski  (1966)  suggests  that  a majority  of  the  com- 
mercially published  programs  have  serious  developmental  shortcom- 
ings, markedly  in  the  case  of  field  testing,  see  Figure  2. 
o 
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Only  a minority  of  those  programs  surveyed  met  any  minimum 
standard  of  field  testing,  revision,  and  evaluation  prior  to  their  being 
offered  to  the  public.  Such  a situation  seems  prima  facie  evidence 
that  programs  are  needed;  and,  corollary  to  this,  that  trained  indi- 
viduals must  be  prepared  to  produce  them. 


Figure  2.  Reported  testing  experience  of  291  self-instructional 
programs  currently  marketed  in  the  United  States. 

2.  What  kind  of  studies  are  required  to  help  us  better 
understand  what  is  needed  with  regard  to  providing* 
programs  and  programmers? 

First  of  all,  simple  descriptive  reports  and  surveys  would  add  to 
our  baseline  data  on  how  many  programs  exist,  what  areas  they  in- 
clude, and  what  their  objectives  are.  Similarly,  information  should 
be  collected  in  the  numbers  of  programmers  trained,  their  avail- 
ability, and  the  demand  for  their  services.  One  particular  task,  how- 
ever, would  seem  to  be  most  needed:  this  is  to  develop  a curriculum 
guide  in  the  various  disciplines  indicating  what  programs  exist  at  the 
various  levels,  and  what  portions  of  the  curriculum  are  covered  by 
each  existing  program.  Such  guides  would  encourage  teacher  use  of 
programs  — and  would  enable  publishers  to  better  direct  their  efforts 
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to  avoid  hopeless  duplication  of  some  areas  and  seek  out  manuscripts 
for  areas  that  currently  arc  not  covered  by  any  self-instructional 
sequence? 

What  arc  the  methods  by  which  people  are  trained  as 
prof^ram  m ers  ? 

A rapid  glance  at  the  listings  of  media  institutes  or  the  announce- 
ments of  programming  courses  in  the  now  defunct  Programmed 
Instruction  newsletter  shows  the  geometric  increase  in  the  number  of 
institutions  that  offer  training  courses  in  programming.  In  the  last 
issue  of  this  journal,  Tracy  (1967)  summarized  the  commercial  offer- 
ings that  arc  easily  available;  no  summary  has  yet  been  done  this 
year  for  academic  courses  sponsored  by  colleges  and  universities. 

In  all  these  offerings,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  detail.  There 
is  one  report  on  the  programming  workshop  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  (Lysaught,  1965)  which  lists  its  objectives,  illu  strates 
several  of  the  activities,  and  offers  a copy  of  the  daily  schedule  of  the 
course.  In  the  same  publication,  there  is  a somewhat  similar  report 
(Rummler,  1965)  on  the  University  of  Michigan  course  in  program- 
ming. Beyond  these  two  cases,  a survey  of  the  literature  finds  little 
else  in  the  way  of  tangible  information  on  the  content  of  program- 
mer training  workshops. 

It  would  be  a benefit  to  a great  number  of  people  if  a survey  and 
data  guide  were  prepared  on  what  kinds  of  training  are  taking  place, 
what  the  objectives  of  instruction  are,  and  what  specific  activities 
arc  included  within  the  curriculum.  For  example,  both  Rochester 
and  Michigan  stress  actual  involvement  in  prtigramming  sct|uciices 
to  stated  objectives;  certain  institutions  in  the  past  h-’vc  seemingly 
gone  in  the  direction  of  more  tirientation  and  less  niogramming  ex- 
perience. We  need,  however,  a good  descriptive  research  i'tuily  to 
determine  the  paramclerr;  tnat  are  involved  anti!  what  the  next  steps 
should  be. 

4.  What  are  the  trainees  reaeltons  to  programming’  courses? 

One  of  the  implied  objectives  of  any  programming  course  is  to 
meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  participants  in  tcrnis  of  prepa  tng 
them  to  go  back  to  their  organization  as  programmers.  It  would 
seem  important,  then,  to  develop  base-line  data  on  ho  v the  various 
programming  courses  seem  to  meet  the  needs  oft'  e participants,  and 
how  the  various  details  of  the  course  seem  related  to  the  behavioral 
outcomes  planne<l  for  the  experience. 
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A review  of  the  literature  indicates  that  the  only  published  reoorts 
deal  w.th  the  University  of  Rochester  program,  Protsors 
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Concerning  the  following  kinds  of  learning,  do  you  think 
the  course  concentrated  on? 

Student  Response  <%)• 
*^00  Little  About  Right  Too  Much 


Theoretical 

Information 

Practical 

Information 

Actual 

Programming 

Required 

Readings 

Optional 

Readings 

Sample 

Programs 

Participant’s 

Own  Program 


6 

4 

6 

10 

7 


91 

91 

88 

88 

82 

82 

89 
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5.  What  kinds  of  programs  result  from  these  training 
courses? 

One  of  the  key  results  that  we  should  be  looking  for  in  terms  of 
programmer  training  is  whether,  in  fact,  the  participants  arc  pro- 
ducing programmed  sequences  by  the  end  of  their  training.  There  are 
a number  of  statements  to  the  effect  that  specific  instructional 
methods  resulted  in  desired  program  outcomes  (Brink,  1963;  Rumm- 
ler,  1965),  but  again  there  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  reported  data. 

In  the  course  of  developing  information  for  a series  of  studies  on 
programmer  selection,  the  staff  at  the  University  of  Rochester  has 
done  detailed  examination  of  over  550  student-prepared  programs 
and  evaluated  them  in  terms  of  both  internal  and  external  criteria  (for 
the  methodology,  Lysaught,  1963).  While  this  approach  to  analysis  is 
subject  to  some  criticism  (Rothkopf,  1963)  a number  of  procedural 
safeguards  were  employed  to  ensure  that  programs  were  classified 
on  the  basis  of  independent  and  consistent  judgment,  and  that  there 
were  consensual  factors  that  contributed  to  the  sp>ecific  classification 
of  the  material.  Figure  3 displays  a schematic  diagram  of  the  results 
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There  is  obviously  a need  for  more  substantial  information  on  the 
program  quality  that  results  from  courses  in  programming.  One  such 
effort  is  underway.  With  the  support  of  a grant  from  the  U.  S.  OfTice 
of  Education,  the  University  of  Rochester  will  study  the  programs  of 
approximately  75  teacher-programmers  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
workshop  experience,  field  test  the  materials  and  derive  modified 
gain  scores  for  each  of  them.  This  will  establish  some  definitive  infor- 
mation. The  limitation,  of  course,  to  this  study  is  its  lack  of  generaliz- 
ability  to  other  courses  and  other  students;  but  it  should  provide  a 
stimulus  to  other  organizations,  academic  and  commercial,  to  sub- 
ject theii  own  program  teaching  efforts  to  similar  objective  study. 

6.  What  are  the  other  effects  of  trainings  in  progrrammingf? 

While  there  have  been  a number  of  observational  commentaries  on 
the  effects  of  programmer  training  for  improving  classroom  instruc- 
tion generally  (with  the  implication  that  a teacher  trained  in  pro- 
gramming win  be  a better  teacher  whether  he  stays  a ^/ogrammer  or 
not),  there  are  only  two  studies  that  our  literature  search  unearthed 
that  bear  directly  on  the  matter.  Wisenthal  (1965)  found  in  a study  of 
student  teachers  that  prior  training  in  programming  correlated  with 
better  teaching  performance  in  the  classroom  and  that  students  in  the 
P^'^Sramming  course  who  had  developed  superior  sequences  showed 
the  best  skill  in  classroom  teaching.  Despite  ceftain  methodological 
shortcomings,  this  study  indicates  a promising  area  for  exploration. 

With  the  support  of  a grant  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  the 
University  of  Rochester  programming  group  did  a follow-up  survey 
on  the  first  ?A5  individuals  that  had  “graduated”  from  the  program- 
ming workshop  and  compared  them  with  control  groups  of  teachers 
who  had  received  information  on  programmed  learning  but  had  no 
involvement  in  the  development  of  sequences. 

The  results  of  this  <tudy  subsequentl>  have  been  reported  (Lysaught, 
1967)  and  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Classroorr  teachers  who  have  been  trained  in  the  program- 
ming process  make  significantly  greater  us-  of  programmed  in- 
structional materials  than  do  teachers  who  have  received  only 
cognitive  and  descriptive  information  about  programs  and  pro- 
gramming. (Significance  is  below  the  0.01  level  of  confidence.) 

2.  Classroom  teachers  who  have  been  trained  in  the  program- 
ming process  make  significantly  greater  use  of  programmed  in- 
structions J material  for  both  class  and  individual  instruction 
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than  do  teachers  who  have  received  descriptive  *'  i ation 
about  programs.  (Significance  is  below  the  0.001  Ic  confi- 
dence.) 

3.  Classroom  teachers  who  have  been  trained  in  the  program- 
ming process  make-  significantly  higher  use  of  self-constructed 
programs  than  their  peers  who  have  received  descriptive  infor- 
mation about  programming,  (Significance  is  below  the  0.001 
level  of  confidence.) 

4.  While  classroom  teachers  who  have  been  trained  in  pro- 
gramming make  greater  use  of  both  commercial  and  otiier 
teacher-prepared  programs  than  do  their  peers  who  have  not 
been  specificaMy  trained,  the  difference  is  not  statistically  signi- 
ficant, though  it  approaches  it  at  the  0.05  level  of  confidence. 

5.  Classroom  teachers  who  have  been  trained  in  the  program- 
ming pro^'*ss  engage  in  significantly  more  professional  activities 
• utside  the  classroom  that  are  related  to  in-service  training  and 

public  information  about  programmed  instruction.  (Significance 
is  below  the  O.OI  level  of  confidence.) 

6.  Classroom  teachers  who  have  been  trained  in  the  program- 
ming process  have  significantly  more  favorable  attitudes 
towards  programmed  instruction  than  do  teachers  who  have 
received  only  cognitive  and  descriptive  information  about  pro- 
grams and  programming.  (SigniHcance  i^  below  th^  0.01  level 
of  confidence.) 

At  (he  present  time,  a research  gi  up  ai  Temple  Uti.vcrsity  is  pre- 
paring to  explore  the  ouestion  of  how  programming  skill  affects  class- 
room teaching  performance,  nd  their  results  should  shed  light  on 
the  generalizability  of  the  Wisenth  a\  and  Lysaught  findings. 

In  this  area,  then,  although  much  remains  to  be  done,  there  is  more 
obvious  work  being  done  hi  planning  n.  id  execution  cf  research. 

7.  What  are  the  possibilities  for  predicting  programmer 
success? 

An  important  question  to  consider  in  terms  of  choosing  a pers..*i 
to  be  trained  in  programming  is  probability  of  m - In 
many  cases,  perhaps,  an  individual  ibh  the  experi"^.  ' rJely 

for  his  own  professional  satisfaction,  .n  at  leasi  a mmc  . i i .- 
stances,  however,  an  institution  sends  an  indiv!,; . . 'rainhie  with 
the  hope  that  he  will  return  equipped  to  perform  with  some  effec- 
tiveness as  an  instructional  programmer. 
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Early  survey  work  was  done  by  Polin,  Morse,  and  Zenger  (1962)  to 
determine  criteria  applied  in  selection  for  such  training.  A replication 
of  their  survey  with  programmer-trainees  (Lysaught,  1964)  provided 
some  comparison  and  contrast  to  their  hndings.  In  1963,  a pilot  study 


Table  2 

Factors  Ssignificantly  Discriminating  Between  Highly  and 
Least  Successful  Auto-Instructional  Programmers 


Factor 

As  Determined  By 

Intelligence  Quotient 

Otis  Quick-Scoring  Test 

Critical  Thinking  Ability 

Watson-Glaser  Test 

Theoretical  Values 

Allport- V ernon-Lindzey 

Religious  Values 

Allport-Vernon-Lindzey 

Self-Confidence 

Bernreuter  Personality 

(Brink)  at  General  Telephone  of  California  isolated  factors  of  mental 
and  verbal  ability  that  seemed  to  have  significance  in  their  internal 
selection  n dividuals  for  training. 

Based  Wx^^ely  on  the  work  of  these  early  analysts,  a controlled 
study  was  conducted  at  the  University  of  Rochester  (Lysaught,  1963) 
and  five  indicators  were  found  to  be  of  actual  statistical  significance 
while  fourteen  others  had  be  rejected  as  insufficient  indicators  on 
the  basis  of  me  findings.  Table  2 summarizes  the  five  factors  that 
seemed  truly  to  discriminate  between  highly  successful  and  least 
successful  programmers. 

A simple  rever&al  b.ady  was  c;>nducted  (LysEnglU  and  Pierleoni, 
1966)  to  test  the  hypotheses  of  the  earlier  research.  On  a limited  pilot 
basis,  three  individuals  who  ranked  high  on  all  of  the  five  factors  were 
compared  with  three  individuals  who  ranked  low  on  the  same  factors. 
Their  programs  were  administered  to  random  groups  of  learners  who 
met  the  definitions  of  the  intended  student  population,  and  modified 
gain  scores  were  used  as  the  criterion  of  success.  Table  3 summarizes 
the  results  found. 

StnKing  differences  emerge  from  this  comparison.  Obviously  the 
sample  is  too  small  for  generalization,  but  we  plan  to  follow  up  on 
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Table  3 

Results  of  Program  and  Test  Administration  for  the 
Predicted  Least  and  Predicted  Most  Successful 

Programmers 


■ 

Mean  Scores 

Modified 

Program  Pre-Test 

Post-Test 

Gain  Score 

Gain  Score 

Predicted  Least 

Successful 

No.  1 

2.3 

4.0 

1.7 

9.5% 

No.  2 

6.1 

12.2 

43.1% 

No.  3 

11.5 

14.6 

3.1 

36.5% 

Predicted  Most 

Successful 

No.  4 

4.1 

18.3 

14.2 

89.3% 

No.  5 

9.6 

17.2 

7.6 

73.0% 

No.  6 

15.8 

19.2 

3.4 

8().9% 

this  lead  with  the  support  of  a grant  recently  obtained  from  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.  Similar  studies,  employing  reversal  techniques 
to  test  the  validity  of  predictive  measures,  should  be  conducted  with 
the  graduates  of  other  programming  courses  in  order  to  provide 
documentary  evidence  on  the  effects  of  vjirying  instructional  ap- 
proaches. 

Summary 

In  this  paper,  we  have  attempted  to  provide  a concise  report  on 
the  research  done  to  date  dealing  with  the  development  of  program- 
mers—and  to  suggest  m each  of  six  critical  areas  what  might  be  done 
as  next  steps  toward  the  collection  of  information  that  would  penni*^ 
improved  future  efforts. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  rapid  overview  that  little  systematic  research 
has  b^en  done  in  any  portion  of  the  field,  and  that  in  most  cases  we 
are  st  iously  lacking  even  the  most  fundamental  base-line  data  that 
are  required  to  propose  more  serious,  controlled  research  efforts.  In 
only  two  areas,  those  dealing  with  the  transfer  of  programmer  train- 
ing to  the  classroom  and  the  prediction  of  programmer  success,  have 
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there  been  r number  of  smoll  studies  that  permit  some  reasonable 
form  of  comparison  and  questioning.  In  all  other  areas,  we  are  work- 

fafth'or  am?m“"  '>'' 

It  would  seem  as  a beginning  that  an  organization  sveh  as  he 
Nation,!.  Society  for  Programmed  Instruction  should  sponsor  the 
acquisKion  and  systematic  ordering  of  information  on  programmer 
naming,  available  courses  and  .approaches,  etc.  This  could  be  fol- 

derrmine  I observational  stuL 

determine  what  the  reactions  of  the  trainees  are  to  varying  instruc- 

tional  sequences,  what  products  are  developed  in  terms  of  programs 

anu  what  other  effects  can  be  correlated  to  the  specific  training  in 
self-instructional  techniques.  ‘raining  m 

Once  these  efforts  have  been  startec,  we  will  have  much  greater  op- 

roHn"  H " '•^lative  effectiveness  of  the  sequences 

^lecd^n  of  suggestions  on  the 

selection  of  programmer-trainees. 

survey  of  research  to  date  reveals  far  more  that  is  required 
than  has  been  accomplished,  it  is  only  becaus.e  this  is  so.  It  is  sLerly 

other  arl  ® ^'ose  examination  of  most 

hMwl  1°*^?'’° would  reveal  similar  natterns 
between  what  has  been  done  and  what  needs  doing.  Perhaps' o^lyTn 

showThl^  ^ p one-shot  comparative  studies  that 

® “ single  program  have  we  had  a surfeit  of 

•md°mn  e''*’  generalizations  too  easily  obtain 

k"  h Tn'"  ■■“ei>rch  and  conclusions  are  lacking.  The  fault 

m tkinp”"'^  * ■‘'eems  that  we  now  should  be 

making  some  more  evident  efforts  to  accumulate  reliable  information 

-asurable: 
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The  Training  of  Programmers  for  t.<e 
Health  Professions 


JEROME  P.  LYSAUGHT,  Ed.D  * 

and 
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Our  objective  in  this  paper  is  to  summarize  our  experiences  in  train- 
ing programmers  to  de'^elop  self-instructional  sequences  for  the  sev- 
eral fields  of  the  health  professions.  Basic  to  our  work  in  this  area,  is 
our  belief  that  medical  and  para-medical  programme  should  be 
trained  no  differently  from  those  in  other  subject  mattf  ialties  — 

at  least  through  the  initial  stages  of  program  writing. 

V'hile  programming  materials  does  include  such  independent  vari- 
ables as  skill  in  writing,  style  and  force  of  expression,  and  depfh  of 
content  knowledge  (in  this  respect,  it  is  no  different  from  textbook 
writing),  there  is  nevertheless  a recognizable  process  involved  in  the 
dc^clopment  of  a good  pr<  ^ am,  and  this  involves  teachable,  learn- 
able  skills.  These  skills  can  be  expressed  in  a series  of  steps  (1),  and 
may  be  listed  in  terrr>s  of  behavioral  objectives  for  the  basic  program- 
ming course,  as  sho’*n  in  Figure  1. 

Figure  1 

Instriictional  Objectives  for  the  Basic  Course  in 
Programming  Materials  for  Self-Instruction 

1.  Each  learner  will  demonstrate  a knowledge  of  the  basic 
understandings  and  origins  of  programmed  instruction  by: 

a.  Tracing  the  historical  development  of  programmed  instruc- 
tion. 

b.  Explaining  the  basic  formulation  of  reinforcement  theory 
as  it  applies  to  programming. 
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c.  Demonstrating  a knowledge  and  understanding  of  speci- 
fied major  research  studies. 

d.  Listing  and  commenting  upon  tlie  characteristics  of  pro- 
grammed materials. 

e.  Discussing  the  characteristics  and  utilization  of  teaching 
machines  with  programmed  materials. 

2-  Each  learner  will  construct  four  short  sequences  of  pro- 
grammed material  in  varying  paradigms  according  to  objectives 
provided  by  the  instructional  staff. 

3.  Each  learner  will  select  an  appropriate  unit  of  material  from 
his  own  subject-matter  and  grade-level  field  for  programming. 

4.  Each  learner  will  define  those  students  for  whom  the  mate- 
rial is  to  be  prepared  in  terms  of  ability,  achievement,  and  back- 
ground. 

5.  Each  learner  will  construct  a set  of  behavioral  objectives  that 
specify  what  his  students  will  do  as  a result  of  completing  the 
self-instructional  program. 

6.  Each  learner  will  choose  an  appropriate  paradigm  for  con- 
structing a sequence  in  light  of  his  students  and  his  objectives. 

7.  Each  learner  will  order  and  construct  a programmed  se- 
que’^ce  for  his  selected  unit  using  developed  techniques  and 
appi  caches. 

8.  Each  learner  will  conduct  initial  field  tests  of  his  instruction- 
al sequence  and  make  initial  revisions  in  light  of  the  responses 
made  by  the  students. 

The  last  seven  objectives  all  require  an  explicit  “product”  which 
can  be  analyzed  and  evaluated;  the  first  objective  is  measured  in 
terms  of  a carefully  validated  and  reliable  paper  and  pencil  examina- 
tion. The  really  important  poini,  however,  is  that  the  neophyte  pro- 
grammer actually  gets  a good  deal  of  experience  in  doing,  rather  than 
talking  about  or  considering. 

At  the  end  of  the  15  session  course,  the  participants  have  a self- 
made  teaching  program  of  approximately  one  hour’s  duration  that 
has  been  developmentally  tested  and  edited  so  that  it  can  profitably 
be  used  in  their  own  teaching  when  they  go  back  to  their  institutions. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  of  some  value  to  discuss  briefly  who  these  partici- 
pants are,  what  they  have  produced,  and  some  observations  on  their 
applications  of  their  materials. 
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The  Health  Programmers 

Since  1961,  our  programmed  instruction  unit  at  The  University  of 
Rochester  has  been  involved  in  thv^  training  of  some  165  individuals 
from  the  health  fields  as  programmers.  Of  this  number,  15  have  been 
from  medicine,  1 10  from  nursing,  and  40  from  the  para-medical  spe- 
cialties. The  latter  grouping  include  medical  technologists,  hospital 
and  nursing  administrators,  public  health  personnel,  and  students. 
The  preponderance  of  nurses  is  due  in  large  part  to  three  special  pro- 
gramming workshops  that  have  been  held  for  nurse  educators  under 
the  >:uspices  a 1 support  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

In  order  to  iw.ate  these  hgures  to  some  base,  we  could  say  that 
health  personnel  hi  constituted  approximately  21  per  cent  of  the 
total  enrollment  ii . tne  basic  programming  workshops  to  date  and 
that  1 4 per  cent  of  the  participants  have  been  nurses.  Perhaps  a more 
meaningful  point  in  relation  to  this  group  of  programmers,  however, 
is  that  one  out  of  five,  almost  exactlv  20  per  cent,  have  continued  or 
returned  for  the  advanced  workshop  m programming  materials  for 
self-instruction.  As  a point  of  fact,  al.nost  75  per  cent  of  the  medical 
educators  who  attended  the  basic  workshop  went  on  to  the  advanced. 
The  smallest  percentage  of  returnees  is  within  the  nursing  ranks  — 
understandably  so  since  there  were  so  many  in  the  basic  course  com- 
paratively and  the  entrance  to  the  advanced  workshop  is  strictly 
limited  in  numbers. 

While  we  have  no  strict  analy  ds  in  hand  concerning  the  institu- 
tional relationships  of  these  individuals,  it  would  seem  that  most  of 
the  physicians  came  from  schools  of  medicine,  and  that  the  greatest 
percentage  of  nurses  came  from  diploma  schools  of  nursing,  followed 
by  individual  from  collegiate  schools  of  nursing. 

Programs  That  Were  Produced 

The  14  medical  educators  represented  a wide  spectrum  of  clinical 
i,perij.lties  — as  a matter  of  ' ct,  there  is  a pronounced  skew  in  our 
distribution  since  we  have  had  only  one  or  two  pre-clinical  instructors 
in  the  programming  workshops.  Similarly,  the  nurses  and  para- 
medical personnel  represented  a wide  spectrum  of  interests,  and 
included  persons  in  more  representative  numbers  from  the  basic 
sciences. 

In  order  to  give  a brief  but  panoramic  view  of  some  of  the  pro- 
grams that  have  been  constructed  in  iiTe  short  period  of  the  work- 
shops, let  us  list  some  representative  sequences : 
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A.  Medical  Education 

1.  Electro-Convulsive  Therapy 

2.  Endocrine  Changes  in  Menstruation 

3.  Atrophy:  Manifestations  and  Causes 

4.  Resuscitation 

5.  Defenses  Against  Anxiety 

6.  Radiologic  Treatment  of  Cancer 

B.  Dental  Education 

1.  Dental  Examinations  and  Classifications 

2.  The  Detection  and  Correction  of  Food  Impaction 

3.  An  Introduction  to  Ritter  Dental  Units 

4.  Patient  Anxiety  and  Pain 

C.  Nursing  Education 

1.  Medical  Terminology 

2.  Care  of  the  Tracheostomy  Patient 

3.  How  to  Give  a Hypodermic  Injection 

4.  The  Actions  and  Uses  of  Salicylates 

5.  The  Tuberculin  Test 

6.  Calculation  of  Drug  Dosages 

D.  Para-Medical  Education 

1.  Clinical  Hematology  C eterminations 

2.  Classification  of  Congenital  Limb  Deficiencies 

3.  Analysis  of  Urine 

4.  Nursing  Service  — Use  ol  Nonprofessional  Personnel 

5.  Chemical  Agents  in  Food-Borne  Disease 

6.  The  Stomach  and  Small  Intestine 

Effectiveness  of  Trainee  Progranis 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  final  objective  specified  in  Figure  I , the 
participants  in  the  programming  workshop  carry  their  project  only  to 
the  point  of  initial  testing  and  revision  by  the  end  of  the  basic  experi- 
ence. We  have  received  a host  of  letters  from  these  individuals  telling 
us  that  the  revised  sequences  actually  did  perform  effectively  with 
their  own  students,  and,  most  importantly,  that  the  individual  intend- 
ed to  develop  additional  units  over  time  in  his  own  teaching  area. 

In  these  cases,  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  strict,  controlled  eval- 
uation of  the  program  under  conditions  that  might  be  more  demand- 
ing than  necessary.  The  teachers  have  been  introduced  to  basic  forms 
of  evaluation,  including  the  modified  gain  score,  and  they  can  do  a 
very  reasonable  job  of  assessing  the  instructional  worth  of  their  pro- 
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gram.  Indeed,  it  is  this  logical  importance  of  the  leaching  sequence 
that  may  be  at  least  as  important  as  the  statistical  measure  of  signifi- 
cance under  controlled  situations. 

It  might  be  useful,  however,  to  summarize  briefly  two  projects,  one 
in  medicine  ana  one  in  nursing,  that  stemmed  directly  from  the  pro- 
gramming workshops  because  the  results  found  in  their  study  should 
roughly  parallel  our  expectations  for  other  teacher-made  programs. 

Medical  Education.  Beginning  with  the  earliest  experience  in  the 
programming  courses  in  1961,  an  extensive  project  was  begun  in  the 
clinical  teaching  of  cancer  by  means  of  programs.  Two  of  the  pro- 
grammed units  which  have  been  completed  and  developmentally 
tested  are:  Polyps  of  the  Colon  and  Rectum,  and  Cancer  of  the  Colon 
and  Rectum.  In  the  course  of  writing,  field  testing,  and  revising,  both 
programs  have  gone  through  two  rewritings. 

Just  to  illustrate  how  effective  these  units  were  at  the  point  com- 
parable to  the  level  of  development  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work- 
shop, the  stud(  nts  taking  the  first  developmental  test  edition  of  the 
Polyps  progran'  achieved  an  average  modified  gain  score  of  .'iO  per 
cent.  Students  taking  the  other  program  on  Cancer  achieved  a modi- 
fied gain  score  of  67  per  cent.  Since  a rule  of  thumb  suggests  that  50 
or  more  per  cent  in  M.G.S.  is  satisfactory  instruction,  we  can  see  that 
both  of  these  programs  could  have  been  made  operational  at  the  end 
of  initial  testing— and  that  with  further  refinement  and  rewriting 
could  be  made  even  more  effective. 

Nursing  Education.  In  a similar  kind  of  development,  programmed 
units  in  cancer  nursing  were  begun  roughly  in  the  same  period  of 
time.  One  was  an  Introduction  to  Radiation  Therapy;  the  second  was 
An  Introduction  to  Cancer  Nursing.  Wliilc  no  calculation  was  made 
in  terms  of  modified  gain  scores,  a comparison  between  achievement 
scores  of  students  taught  by  the  program  and  those  taught  by  con- 
ventional lecture  shov/ed  significantly  higher  scores  for  the  former. 

The  author  of  the  programmed  units  stated,  “Our  experience  with 
the  use  of  two  piogrammed  units  in  a college  nursing  program  has 
been  very  positive.  The  programs  taught  effectively,  the  material  was 
appropriate  to  the  students,  and  the  students  found  the  method 
acceptable. 

Reactions  to  Programs  and  Workshops 

As  suggested  in  the  report  on  the  nursing  programs,  wc  have  gen- 
erally found  a favorable  reaction  among  program  users  to  the  ma- 
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tcrial.  This  has  occasioned  student  requests  for  other  programs  from 
the  Rochester  Clearinghouse,  and  has  encouraged  other  faculty 
members  to  become  involved  in  the  programming  of  short  instruc- 
tional sequence  for  use  in  their  teaching. 

We  have  been  concerned  also  about  the  attitude  oi  the  workshop 
participants,  particularly  whether  they  feel  the  course  objectives  and 
content  have  been  well-designed  for  their  purposes.  F'or  all  of  the 
courses  since  1961,  we  have  collected  anonymous  evaluations  returns 
that  encourage  the  students  to  criticize,  comment,  and  suggest  im- 
provements in  format  and  approach.  Because  of  the  anonymity,  we 
cannot  specify  the  reactions  of  many  doctors  and  nurses  and  other 
health  groupings,  but  we  do  have  data  from  four  groups  of  trainees, 
all  of  whom  are  health  professionals.  Three  of  the  group  consist  of 
the  nurses  in  the  workshops  supported  by  the  Public  Health  Service; 
the  fourth  group  included  personnel  from  the  United  States  Army 
Medical  Service.  Table  1 displays  the  reactions  of  some  1 10  individu- 
als over  a three  year  period. 


Table  1 


Reactions  to  the  Basic  Proijranwning  Workshop 
Among  Nursing  and  Paramedical  Students 


Question 

Percentage 

of  Affirmative 

Responses 

1965 

1066 

1967 

1.  Did  you  get  froo  this  course 
that  you  came  to  obtain? 

100% 

96% 

10096 

Would  you  toko  this  course 
i r you  hod  It  to  do  over? 

100% 

100% 

9796 

J.  Would  you  recommend  t)ilo 
course  to  others? 

100% 

100% 

10096 

Individual  trainees  frequently  mentioned  their  feeling  of  gaining 
practical  exp>erience  in  classroom  management,  and  pragmatic  aid  in 
programming  over  and  above  the  discussions  of  theory  that  usually 
abound  in  “education”  classes.  Many  cited  the  vaiue  of  the  workshop 
in  helping  them  to  improve  their  teaching  generally  through  better 
understanding  of  the  learning  process. 

Most  of  the  respondents  felt  confident  in  selecting  and  utilizing 
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programmed  materials ns  wr»ii  ,, 

■ nslruction.  Negative  comments  wLc°aene‘“'l  "® 
manding  pace  of  the  course  and  to  f n ^ ■'‘tslrjcted  to  the  de- 
related  to  selecting  a manage-, ble  , nh  T «r  Problems 

Ihc  duration  of  the  course.  ^ "latenal  to  program  over 

Implieations  of  the  Workshops 

Two  generalizations  clearly  emer^f^ 
programs  for  health  education  and  if  t^v  in  using 

cators  to  construe,  self-instrucicnal  matlriafs!  ' =‘'‘- 

intreasing,  will'bf InsuffictenTm'  Programs,  while 

materials  in  the  near  CrraL‘ 

come.  *c-r  several  years  to 

grammers  for  tL^  own^n^ruct'^^T"^^*^'^^  educators  as  pro- 
and  productive  of  high  quality  feasible, 

that  the  tr^rnil^ToTheVr^^^  - ^ -pie  tas.  or 

panacea.  The  development  of  a nrlo?  is  any  sort  of 

task.  But  health  educators  do  proXe'^good 

sequences.  Indeed,  the  best  hon**  ® elTective,  and  efficient 
welt  lie  in  the  subsidization  and  Lm.  development  may 

grams  since  the  general  exnfnV  • ^'^^^^tnent  of  teacher-made  pro- 
medical  programs  are  perhaps  thTmoT^ff*^^^  ^^^t 

viduanzed  instructional  materials  ^ ^ ^^tive  single  group  of  indi- 

cafo^:  tor:j  rz:’  /^b^n  jzrr 

gram  writing.  We  feel  this  is  best  arh*  ‘'‘"gaged  in  pro- 
gramming course  where  construction  oZa/  ^ 

quired,  and  where  the  particioant^  ^ materials  is  stressed  and  re- 

wi.h  their  own  students  in  t^etr  own  ^g^. 
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Feurzeig,  W.,  Munter,  P.,  and  Swets,  J.:  Computer-aided  teaching  in 
medical  diagnosis.  J.  Med.  Educ.  39:746-754  (August)  1964. 
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one  illustration  of  the  system. 

Fonkalsrud,  E.  W.,  et  aL : Computer-assisted  instruction  in  undergradu- 
ate surgical  education.  Surgery.  62-:  141-7,  July,  1967. 

ports  on  use  of  IBM  1050  typewriter  terminal  connected  by  telephone 
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SoUi'hern  Med.  J.  59:281-3,  (March)  1966. 
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Garcia,  E.  N.,  Hull,  E.  W.,  Ibsen,  K.  H.,  and  Paseman,  F.:  Effectiveness  of 
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Educ.  42:277  (March)  1967. 

Describes  a study  in  which  programmed  instruction  is  compared  to  lecture. 
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Med.  Educ.  39:100-111  (February)  1964. 

Report  of  a study  of  two  groups  of  medical  students  taught  anatomy  by 
traditional  methods  and  by  experimental  approaches  emphasizing  self- 
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significant  difference  in  achievement.  On  examination  to  test  critical 
thinking,  however,  the  experimental  group  wp.s  significantly  superior. 

Green,  E.  J.,  Weiss,  R.  J.,  and  Nice,  P.  O.:  Experimental  use  of  a pro- 
grammed text  in  a medical  school  course.  J.  Med.  Educ.  31  ‘.161-115 
(Aug.)  1962. 

Report  of  a controlled  study  using  a programmed  text  in  parasitology. 
Both  achievement  and  efficiency  were  demonstrably  higher  among  students 
using  the  program. 

Green,  Edward  J.,  and  Weiss,  Robert  J.:  Programmed  instruction:  for 
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Harris,  J.  W , Horrigan.  D.  L..  Ginther,  J.  VL  ..and  Ham,  T.  H. : Pilot  study 

V"  '"’Phasis  or  =®if-cducation  by  the  students. 

J.  Med.  Educ.  37:719-736  (August)  1962. 

Report  of  early  trials  of  self-instructional  rEEuerials  in  hematology.  While 
not  a pTOgram  per  sc,  the  teaching  matcj^aMs  were  developed  through  a 
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at  an  acceptable  level,  aad  scores  were  rr-ne  homogeneous  at  the  end  of 
mstruction  than  at  the  banning.  Student  eactions  were  favorable. 
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instructional  capability. 
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Campbell,  Colin:  Anemias  in  Pregnancy.  (Field  test  edition.)  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.:  The  University  of  Michigan  Medical  Center,  1965. 

Offset. 

Linear  program. 

Carnell,  P.  H.,  and  Reusch,  R.  N.;  Molecular  Equilibrium.  Philadelphia: 
W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1963. 

Linear  program. 

Carnell,  P.  H.,  and  Reusch,  R.  N. : Thermochemistry  and  Kinetics.  Phila- 
delphia: W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1965. 

Linear  program. 

Chairside  Psychology  in  Patient  Education.  San  Francisco:  Dental  Health 
Center. 

Intrinsic  program  for  the  practicing  dentist. 

Cheris,  David  N.,  and  Cheris,  Barbara  li.i  Basic  Physics  and  Principles  of 
Dlagno.stic  Radiology.  Chicago:  '/ear  Book  Medical  Publishers,  1964. 
Linear  program  for  medical  students  and  residents  in  radiology. 

Christensen,  Halvor  N.:  Body  I luids  and  the  Acid  Base  Balance.  Philadel- 
phia: W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  1964. 

Linear  program. 

Christensen,  Halvor  N.,  and  Palmer,  Graham  A.:  Enzyme  Kinetics.  Phila- 
delphia: W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  1966. 

Linear  program  for  students. 

Christensen,  Halvor,  N.:  pH  and  Dissociation.  Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saun- 
ders Company,  1963. 

Linear  program. 

Cohen,  J.,  Johnson,  P.,  and  Stolurow,  L.  M.:  Anatomy  of  the  Trigeminal 
Nerve.  Urbana,  III.:  University  of  Illinois,  1965. 

Linear  program.  (Field  test  edition,  offset.) 

Current  Concepts  of  Thyroid  Disease.  Developed  jointly  by  Pfizer  Spectrum 
and  Basic  Systems,  Inc.,  New  York:  Chas.  Pfizer  & Co.,  Inc.,  1965. 
Linear  program. 

Electrocardiography:  The  Arrythmias.  Developed  jointly  by  Wamer-Chil- 
cott  Laboratories  and  Basic  Systems,  Inc.,  New  York:  Warner-Chilcott 
Laboratories,  1964, 

Linear  program. 

Electrocardiography — A Spatial  Vector  Approach  to  Electrocardiography. 
Developed  jointly  by  Wamer-Chilcott  Laboratories  and  Basic  Systems, 
Inc.,  New  York:  Wamer-Chilcott  Laboretorics,  1965, 

Linear  program  for  physicians.  Published  in  installments,  and  as  a com- 
panion volume  to  the  preceding  program  on  the  Arrhythmias. 

Endocrinology:  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Gynaecological  Disease.  De- 
veloped jointly  by  The  Crookes  Laboratories  Limited  and  Cambridge 
Consultants  (Training)  Limited.  Basingstoke,  Hampshire:  The  Crookes 
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Laboratories  Limited,  1965. 

Linear  program  in  five  booklets. 

Felson*  B.,  Weinstein,  A.,  and  Spitz,  H. : Principles  of  Chest  Roentgenology, 
Philadelphia;  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1965. 

Linear  program. 

Foy,  J.  M. : The  Mechanism  of  Urine  Formation^  Second  Edition.  Bradford, 
England:  The  Bradford  Institute  of  Technology,  1965. 

Branching  program.  (Field  test  edition,  offset.) 

Fulcher,  Jane  M. : How  to  Use  Index  Medicus.  Washington,  E>.  C. : Medical 
Library,  Washington  Hospital  Center,  1967. 

A linear  program  for  medical  students  and  others  needing  information  on 
using  the  Index. 

Gillespie,  Allen  (ed.):  Diagnosis  and  Treatment : Gynecological  Diseases. 
Hampshire,  England:  Cambridge  Consultants  (Training)  Ltd. 

Linear  program  prepared  for  the  Crookes  Laboratories  Ltd. 

Harris,  J.  W.  and  Horrigan,  D.  L. : Case  Development  Problems  in  Hema- 
tology. Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1963. 

A series  of  self-instruction  problems  in  a basically  linear  format. 

Howard,  John  W. : Using  the  Health  Sciences  Library:  Part  /,  The  Card 
Catalog.  Morgantown,  West  Va, : Medical  Center  Library,  The  University 
of  West  Virginia,  1954. 

Branching  program. 

Howard,  J.  W. : Using  the  Health  Sciences  Library:  The  Dental  Index. 
Morgantown:  West  Virginia  University,  1966. 

An  intrinsic  program  in  two  volumes. 

Immunohematology : Principles  and  Practice.  DeveloF>ed  by  Basic  Systems, 
Inc.  for  Ortho  Pharmaceutical  Corp.  New  York:  Ortho  Pharmaceutical 
Corp.,  1965. 

Linear  program. 

Ingram,  L.  M.,  and  Mowbray,  R.  M.:  A Teaching  Method  and  Refresher 
Course  in  the  Affective  Disorders.  London:  Geigy  Pharmaceuticals,  Ltd., 
1964. 

Linear  program. 

Jet  Injector  Operation^  Model  K3:  Jet  Injector  Daily  Maintenance,  Model 
K 3:  Jet  Injector  Operation,  Professloftal  Model:  Jet  Injector  Maintenance 
and  Repair,  Professional  Model.  Atlanta,  Georgia:  USPHS  Communicable 
Disease  Center,  1965-1967. 

Series  of  linear,  mathetics  programs. 

Kahn,  Julius  B.:  Autonomic  Pharmacology:  The  Muscarinics  and  Adrener- 
gics.  London,  England:  W.  B.  Saunders  Ltd.,  1966. 

Linear  program  for  medical  students. 

Kessler,  Edwaid,  Leonard  P.  Caccamo,  and  J.  Leonard  Azneer.  Diabetic 
Acidosis,  niiladelphia:  F.  A.  Davis  Co.,  1967. 
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P™*-"  Physicians.  350  iiems  plus 
l^cmnon-A  Programmed  Review.  Cincinnati:  Richardson-Merrell.  Inc.. 

M«reH  Company!""*  *°r  physicians  prepared  by  the  William  S. 

A succinct  review  of  only  19  pages, 

Meckstroth,  G.  R„  Elder.  S,  T TMiV*.  r*  t 

Programmed  Introduction  to  Radiatinn  r»  t Meyers,  P.  H.:  A 

University  School  of  Medicine,  3964  New  Orleans:  Tulane 

Linear  program. 

P«;f„‘’th:;m?st”cor^^  for 

1965.  ^ rork^.  Ortho  Pharmaceutica!  Corp., 

Linear  program. 

New  York.  N.  Y;  Har^Tr'^^aX  r^Venutagy:  /l  VelidaleJ  Program. 

N^"ZZ‘t  “’“T  *■'*'  f”  ..o*o«. 

Century-Crofts.  1963.**  /Medical  Parasitology.  New  York:  Appleton- 
Linear  program. 

O^n.  S.  G.:  Electrocardiography.  Boston.  Mass.:  Little.  Brown  & Co., 
tutor  fe^hfng  maSine'irafso  avXwc^  ““  ‘h®  Grundy- 

EilSandtliSm^ST^itm  Martinlf  '^®hford.  Middlesex, 

Branching  program. 

Un^r  prog^l'  oVS.f  **=■*'  *>oi„t.  Pa. 

Programmed  instruction  in  the  Use  of  inr%A  a .. 

of  Diseasra’."***  designed  to  teach  the  International  Classiflcation 

d/^Ma^h^rer:  Knd‘^S  Pha•r^T"‘^T’'‘'*^^^^  "" 

l our  volumes  in  ’six  pam  ’ 
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Reinecke,  R.  D*,  and  Herm,  R.  S.:  Refraction.  New  York:  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts,  1965. 

Linear  program  using  a three  dimensional  viewer  for  frame  presentation. 

Reinecke,  R.  D-,  and  Miller,  David:  Strabismus:  A Programmed  Text. 
New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1966. 

Linear  program. 

Richardson,  Fred  MacD.:  The  Physiology  of  Menstruation.  Philadelphia: 
The  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  1964. 

Linear  program-  Field  test  edition  currently  out  of  print. 

Rondell,  Paul : Diffusion  and  Osmosis.  Ann  Arbor : University  of  Michigan, 


Linear  program-  Also  available  in  a Spanish  edition  translated  by  Luis 
Dauh,  of  the  University  of  Barcelona  School  of  Medicine. 

Sackheim,  George  L. : A Programmed  Approach  to  the  Circulatory  System. 
Champaign,  Illinois:  Stipes,  1963. 

Linear  program- 

Sidman,  R.  L.,  and  Sidman,  J.:  Neuroattatomy.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  1965. 

Linear  program-  (Volume  2 is  in  preparation.) 

Sierra-Franco,  M.  H.,  and  Krosnick,  A.:  Diabetes  Control:  A Review 
Course.  New  York:  U.S.  Industries,  Inc.,  1963. 

Branching  program  (for  Auto-Tutor  teaching  machine). 

Swearingen,  R.  N. : Early  Detection  of  Oral  Cancer  using  Exfoliative  Cytolo- 
gy. Washington,  D.  C.:  U.S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
An  intrinsic  program  prepared  for  research  and  developmental  purposes. 

Swearingen,  R.  N.:  Reducing  Radiation  Hazards  in  the  Dental  Office. 
Washington,  D.  C. : U.S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
Intrinsic  prograna  for  dentists. 

Thomas,  M.  D-:  Clinical  Anatomy  of  the  Eye  and  Bony  Orbit.  Augusta, 
Georgia:  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  1967  (Second  Ed.). 

Linear  program  for  fourth-year  medical  students. 

Training  Unit  for  NosologistSy  Books  / and  II.  Washington,  D.  C. : Public 
Health  Service  Publication  No.  155-1.  1966. 

Linear  programs  designed  to  teach  the  description  of  diseases  most  fre- 
quently reported  on  death  ceitificates. 

Truelson,  Stanley  D.,  Jr. : How  to  Search  the  Medical  Literature.  Roches- 
ter, New  York:  University  of  Rochester  Medical  Library,  1964. 

Linear  program-  (Currently  out  of  print.) 

Urology.  Developed  jointly  by  Warner-Chilcott  Laboratories  and  Basic 
Systems,  Inc.  New  York:  Warner-Chilcott  Laboratories,  1965. 

Linear  program- 

/Vellcr,  John  M-,  and  Greene,  James  A-,  Jr.;  Examination  of  the  Urine. 
' ^ew  York:  Appleton-Century-Cro/ts,  1966. 
i ..inear  program*  includes  color  transparencies  and  slide  viewer. 
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Wilds,  5 P.  L.:  Three  Aspects  of  Abnormal  Vaginal  Bleeding.  Augusta, 
Georgia:  OB-GYN  Dept.,  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  196/. 

Lineal?  program  for  third-year  medical  students. 

f 

Wilds,  P.  L.  and  Zachert,  V. : Applications  of  Gynecologic  Oncology.  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.:  Charles  C.  Thomas,  1967. 

B'-'inching  program  for  third-year  medical  students.  Evaluated  for  three 
years  at  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia —data  available. 

Wilds,  P.  L.,  and  Zachert,  V. : Essentials  of  Gynecologic  Oncology.  Augusta, 
Georgia:  Medical  College  of  Georgia  (2nd  Edition,  1967). 

Linear  program. 

Wilds,  P.  L.,  and  Zachert,  V.:  Workshop  Workbooks : Book  I and  Book  II 
'^'‘Programmed  Instruction  in  Teaching  Patient  Management."  Augusta, 
Georgia:  OB-GYN  Dept.,  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  1967. 
Self-teaching  texts  for  prospective  writers  of  problem  solving  materials. 

Winters,  Robert  W.,  Engel,  Knud  and  Dell,  Ralph  B. : Acid-Basc  Physiology 
in  Medicine.  Westlake,  Ohio:  The  London  Company,  1967. 

A comprehensive  program  for  physicians  covering  relevant  background 
and  the  four  major  disturbances  of  acid-base  equilibrium  encountered  in 
clinical  medicine. 

Wolf,  A.  V.,  and  Crowder,  N.  A. : An  Introduction  to  Body  Fluid  Metabo- 
lism. Baltimore:  Williams  and  Wilkins  Co.,  1964. 

Branching  program. 

Wray  and  Anderson,  C. : Six  Allergic  Children.  Augusta,  Georgia : Respira- 
tory Center-Medical  College  of  Georgia. 

Branching  program  for  fourth  year  medical  students. 


Becker,  M.  and  Mihelcic,  M.:  Programming  a motor  skill.  J.  Nurs.  Educ. 
5:25  (Aug.)  1966. 

Describes  development  of  a program  designed  to  teach  injection  techniques 
step  by  step,  and  outlines  its  use, 

Bitzer,  Marilyn:  Self-directed  inquiry  in  clinical  nursing  instruction  by 
means  of  the  PLATO  simulated  laboratory.  University  of  Illinois  Coordi- 
nated Science  Laboratory  Report  R-184,  1963. 

A comparative  study  of  medical-surgical  nursing  instruction  taught  by 
means  of  a specially  created  computer-assisted  program.  Post-test  results 
favored  those  students  taught  by  the  program  and  the  teaching  machine. 

Buckby,  E.,  Carpenter,  L.,  and  Howells,  C.:  Programme  writing.  Nurs. 
Time.  March  11,  1966.  62:326. 

Shows  how  a small  group  of  inexperienced  nurses  wrote  a series  of  pro- 
grams. 


Articles  on  Para-Medicai  Self-Instruction 
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Carter,  E.  J.,  Moore,  A.  N.,  and  Gregory,  C.  L.:  Can  teaching  machines 
help  in  training  employees?  J.  Amer.  Diet.  Ass.  44:271-276  (April)  1964. 
A report  on  the  controlled  study  of  a program  on  hygiene  and  sanitation 
used  with  68  unskilled  food  handlers.  A significant  increase  in  learning  and 
retention  was  achieved  by  the  program  group. 

Chidester,  F.  H. : Programmed  instruction : past,  present,  and  future.  Jour. 
Am.  Diabetic  Assoc.  Nov.  1967,  51:413-9. 

Describes  programmed  instruction  and  the  leami  theories  behind  it. 
Makes  recommendalnons  for  its  use. 

Cleino,  B. : leaching  machines  and  programmed  learning.  J.  Nurs.  Educ. 
3:13  (Jan.)  1964. 

Defines  programmed  instruction  and  suggests  criteria  for  choosing  a 
program. 

Craytor,  Josephine  K.,  and  Lysaught,  Jerome  P.:  Programmed  instruction 
in  nursing  education : A trial  use.  Nursing  Research.  1 3 :323-326  (Fall)  1964. 
Repoi't  of  a controlled  study  using  programmed  materials  in  radiation 
therapy  for  nursing  students.  81  subjects  participated.  Effective  and  effi- 
cient learning  results  were  achieved.  Some  evidence  of  reduced  range  in 
achievement  was  reported. 

Editorial : Programmed  instruction  project  in  rehabilitation  nursing.  Nurs. 
Res.  Winter,  1964.  p.  64. 

Brief  announcement  of  the  project. 

Editorial:  Teaching  diabetic  self-care.  New  Eng.  Jour.  Med.  Jan  19,  1967, 
276:182. 

Reports  on  the  use  of  the  “teaching  machine”  in  various  settings  for  dis- 
seminating information  to  diabetic  patients. 

Feldman,  Herman:  Programmed  instruction:  What  it  is,  how  hospitals 
call  use  it.  The  Modern  Hospital.  99:75-79  (October)  1962. 

An  orientation  article  for  the  hospital  administrator  on  the  use  of  pro- 
grammed instruction. 

Geis,  G.  L.  and  Anderson,  M.  C. : Programmed  instruction  in  nursing 
education.  Nurs.  Outlook. 

Part  I:  Aug.,  1963,  p.  592. 

Basic  principles  and  features  of  programmed  instruction. 

Part  II:  Sept.,  1963,  p.  662. 

Covers  application  of  principles,  procedures  and  problems  of  r*  ogrammed 
instruction. 

Hector,  W.  E. : For  and  against  programmed  instruction.  ' iurs.  Time.  Jan. 
17,  1964,  p.  85. 

Presents  the  pros  and  cons  of  programmed  instruction  for  nurses’  training. 

Hector,  W.  E, : Making  a programme.  Nursing  Times.  60:  (June  5,  12,  !9) 
1964. 

A series  of  articles  suggesting  a method  for  developing  and  constructing 
programs  for  use  in  nursing  education. 
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Hector,  W.  E. : Programmed  learning.  A new  teaching  method.  Jnt.  Nurs. 
Rev.  Jan.  17,  1964,  p.  85. 

Presents  the  pros  and  cons  of  programmed  instruction  for  nurses’  training. 

Hinsvark,  Inez  G.:  Programming  procedural  skills  in  the  operating  room. 
Hospital  Topics.  41 : 55-58  (August)  1963. 

Report  of  beginning  efforts  to  program  manual  skills  in  nursing  education. 

Hull,  E.  J.  and  Isaacs,  B.  J. : Two  years  experience  of  programmed  teach- 
ing. Nurs.  Times. 

Part  1:  62-333  (March  11)  1966. 

Presents  the  fundamentals  of  linear  programs. 

Part  2:  62-373  (March  18)  1966. 

Discusses  branching  programs  and  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  programmed 
instruction. 

Job,  Florence  K.:  Programmed  instruction — a tool  for  staff  education  de- 
partments (mimeograph).  Charleston:  U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  1965. 

Outlines  a project  to  complete  a series  of  programs  starting  with  one  in  the 
care  of  patients  with  myocardial  infarction.  Includes  the  task  analysis,  ob- 
jectives, content  outline  and  the  rationale  and  validation  of  the  myocardial 
infarction  program. 

Klaiman,  R.  R. : Programmed  instruction— can  we  use  it?  Canad.  Nurse. 
63-44  (July)  1 967. 

Presents  the  fundamentals  of  programming  and  asserts  its  value  as  a 
learning  tool  if  used  properly. 

Koehler,  Margaret  L. : Programmed  instruction  — potential  users  in  nursing. 
Hospital  Topics.  41 :48-50  (August)  1963. 

An  introductory  discussion  to  a series  of  reports  (see  Hinsvark  and  Seedor) 
on  programs  utilized  for  nursing  instruction. 

Lancet:  The  teaching  machine  in  medical  education.  Mar.  28,  1964,  1 :706. 
A report  of  developments  in  programmed  instruction  since  1957  with  em- 
phasis on  a study  then  being  conducted  by  Owen  and  his  colleagues. 

Lindabury,  V.  A.:  A lock  at  programmed  learning.  Canad.  Nurs.  60:676 
(July)  1964. 

An  editorial  commentary  on  programmed  instruction  and  its  use  in 
nurses*  training. 

McDonald,  G.:  A new  dimension  in  health  education.  Nurs.  Outlook.  No. 
12:46,  June,  1964. 

Discusses  the  use  of  programmed  instruction  to  improve  the  presentation 
of  material  on  diabetes  both  for  patients  and  medical  personnel. 

MacDonald,  Glen  W.,  and  Kaufman,  Mildred  B. : Teaching  machines  for 
patients  with  diabetes.  J.  Amer.  Diet.  Ass.  42:209-213  (March)  1963. 

A report  of  an  early  experiment  on  the  use  of  programs  and  devices  for  the 
self-education  of  patients. 

MacDonald,  Mary  E,  (ed.):  Programmed  Instruction  for  Nursing.  Boston: 
Massachusetts  League  for  Nursing,  1963. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Institute  on  Programmed  Instruction  for  Nursing  held 
in  November,  1963.  Three  papers  plus  excerpts  from  group  discussions. 

McRae,  R.  K. : Illustrations  in  programmed  learning:  a new  linear  teach- 
ing machine.  Med.  Biol,  Ulus.  16:252-7,  October,  1966. 

Methods  of  presenting  programmed  instruction  are  surveyed.  A detailed 
description  of  the  Lamson  Emperical  Tutor,  a machine  for  use  with  linear 
programs,  is  included. 

Mechner,  F. : Learning  by  doing  through  programmed  instruction.  Am, 
Jour.  Nursing.  (May)  1965,  p.  98. 

Describes  programmed  instruction  and  gives  several  examples  — one  in 
physiology;  indicates  some  of  its  uses. 

Moore,  A.  N.  and  Klachko,  H.  W. : Problems  in  producing  programs  for 
auto-instruction.  Jour.  Am.  Diabetic  Assoc.  Nov.  1967,  51 :420-5. 

Covers  writing  aspects,  advantages,  and  experimental  projects  in  pro- 
grammed instruction. 

Nice,  C.  M.i  Jr.:  Education  and  training  in  radiology.  South  Med.  Jour. 
59:214-6  (Feb.;  1966. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  new  technics  of  teaching  and  the  “teaching 
machine”  as  a means  of  furthering  the  growth  of  knowledge  in  a given  field. 

Podshadley,  D.  W. : Programmed  Instruction : highlights  of  its  use  in  teach- 
ing public  health.  Am.  J.  Publ.  Hlth.  55:887  (June)  1965. 

A study  was  undertaken  in  the  use  of  programmed  instruction  for  dental 
and  dental  hygiene  students.  The  results  are  presented,  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses indicated,  and  future  possibilities  discussed. 

Polony,  Louis  J. : Programmed  instruction  and  automated  education  for 
hospitals  and  other  medical  personnel.  Hosp.  Progr.  46:83-87  (February) 
1965. 

An  introductory  article  for  the  hospital  administrator  on  the  utilization  of 
programmed  materials. 

Porter,  P. : Programmed  instruction:  a challenge  for  nursing.  Nurs.  Forum. 
5:40,  1966. 

Discusses  programming  and  emphasizes  its  place  in  nursing  education  if 
used  intelligently. 

Raine,  N.  L. : An  experiment  in  programmed  learning  (Parts  1 and  2). 
Nursing  Times.  Vol.  62,  No.  22,  23  (June)  1966. 

A progress  report  on  the  first  stages  of  planning  and  writing  a program  for 
nurses  on  disturbances  of  body  fluid  and  electrolytes. 

Roe,  A.  K-:  The  use  of  learning  experiences  (LEG)  in  the  asscnJate  de- 
gree nursing  program  (mimeo).  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. : Junior  College  of 
Broward  County,  1968. 

A description  with  examples  of  this  self-directed  approach  to  teaching 
various  units  of  information  to  nursing  students. 

Schutt,  B.  G.  (ed.):  Why  programmed  instruction?  Am.  Jour.  Nurs. 
Sept.,  1965,  p,  69. 
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Short  commentary  on  need  for  a learning  medium  such  as  programmed 
instruction  in  nurses*  training. 

Seedor,  Marie  M. : Programmed  instruction  for  a unit  on  asepsis.  Hospital 
Topics.  41 :50-5  (August)  1963. 

Report  on  the  development  of  a programmed  unit  for  community  college 
nursing  students. 

Seedor,  M. : Programmed  learning/  adds  dimension  to  nursing  curriculum. 
Hospitals.  40:71  (Sept.  1)  1966. 

Describes  and  evaluates  a programmed  learning  experience  with  first 
year  nursing  students. 

Self-teaching  in  the  hospital.  Lancet.  1 : 1055-56  (May)  1965. 

A report  and  brief  description  of  self-instructional  developments  for 
health  education  in  the  United  States  and  Britain.  Abbreviated  discussion 
of  early  experimental  results  with  suggestions  for  future  applications. 

Shindell,  S.:  Programmed  instruction  and  its  usefulness  for  the  health 
professions.  Am.  J.  Pab.  Health.  54:982-990  (June)  1964. 

A general  discussion  of  the  possibilities  for  improving  health  profession 
teaching  through  an  enlargement  of  self-instructional  approaches.  Gives  a 
discursive  view  of  the  developing  field  of  programmed  instruction  in  the 
health  professions. 

Skiff.  Anna  W.:  Programmed  instruction  and  patient  teaching.  Amer.  J. 
Public  Health.  55:409-415  (March)  1965. 

A discussion  of  results  obtained  in  the  use  of  self-instructional  materials 
for  patient  management  of  health  problems. 

Spiegel.  Allen  T>.:  Patient  and  physician  education.  Medical  Care.  3:46  '51 
(January-March)  1965. 

Further  analysis  of  the  use  of  programs  for  both  physician  and  patient  on 
aspects  of  diabetes  management. 

Spiegel.  A.  D. : Programmed  instructional  materials  for  patient  education. 
Jour.  Med.  Ed.  42:958-962  (Oct.)  1967. 

Reviews  studies  showing  effectiveness  iind  acceptance  of  programnied 
materials  when  used  directly  with  patients  or  when  used  for  reviewing 
information  used  by  me4bal  personnel  when  dealing  with  patients. 

Spiegel.  A. : Teaching  diabetic  patients  through  automation.  Hasp,  Topics. 
42:55  (Aug.)  1964. 

Presents  an  experiment  using  the  Autotutor  Mark  II  to  provide  pro- 
grammed instruction  for  diabetic  patients  and  non-diabetic  persons. 

Spiegel.  Allen  D. : The  teaching  machine.  Postgrad.  Med.  39 :4 : A84-A90 
(April)  1966. 

An  analysis  of  reactions  and  results  in  the  use  of  a self-instructional  pro- 
gram designed  for  practitioners. 

Turner,  F.:  More  programmed  teaching  needed.  Nurs.  Times.  63:62. 
(Jan.  13)  1967. 

Points  out  need  for  programs  and  suggests  a programming  unit  for  each 
ANTC  to  develop  necessary  programs. 
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Ti„,es. 

Programmed  instruction  and 

e^a'Sic':'  “«  *»  ProgrammedUtstmction;  both 

Respiratory  ResuscftMm %r^lhh  'anTl2th^Gn^^  Instruction  in 

Virginia  University  Mediclx  Center  ^ Morgantown:  West 

Programmed  Units  in  Para-Medical  Fields 

Linear  program. 

ATeriS^of/l  T^tor  Group.  1967 

A senes  ot  21  programs  for  student  nurses. 

AncJerson,  R.utli  &nd  Silver  Fva*  WarH  

Lmear  programmed  manual  for  nursing  students. 

Anti-Inflammatory  Agents.  New  York:  Xerox  Corp  1964 

Lmear  program  for  pharmacists,  consisting  of  thrS 

mflammatory  diseases,  and  current  anti-inffammat^  therapy^^^™^ 

Physiology,  Developed  jointly  by 
Laboratories.  Philadelp^iia^ 

Lmear  program  consisting  of  nine  units  in  five  volumes. 

Biologicals  and  Immunology,  New  York:  Xerox  Corp  1964 
Lmear  program  for  pharmacists. 
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gathered  through  personal  interviews  with  hospital  administratore, 
assistant  administrators,  directors  of  nursing  service,  training  direc- 
tors, and  many  supervisory  personnel  from  administrative,  technical, 
and  professional  departments.  Basically  we  asked  two  questions 
which  we  felt  would  help  determine  the  potential  target  population 
on  the  basis  of  two  factors,  urgency  and  numbers.  I)  Which  depart- 
ments do  you  think  have  the  most  critical  need  for  qualified  trainers? 
And  2)  in  which  departments  would  the  greatest  number  of  employ- 
ees benefit  from  improved  trainers? 
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ate  his  trainee  regularly  and  after  each  training  phase  determine  what 
and  when  new  tasks  should  be  taught. 

In  the  nursing  department,  the  supervisor  felt  that  the  minimum 
available  training  time  makes  it  imperative  that  the  trainer  be  eifeC' 
tive  as  welt  as  efficient.  The  time  factor  usually  results  in  minimum, 
haphazard  training  by  multiple  trainers  who  are  not  the  most  eifec- 
tive.  Indeed  the  trainer  may  be  the  newest  or  youngest  member  of  the 
staff,  with  little  or  no  training  experience. 

A laboratory  supervisor  looked  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  He 
felt  that  a trainer  must  know  “how  to  train."  He  explained  that  what 
makes  a technician  competent  does  not  necessarily  make  him  a good 
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! 

Our  analysis  revealed  the  following  general  description  of  the  I 

I 

target  student;  I 

1.  He  is  a high  school  graduate.  (He  may  have  additional  train-  | 
ing  in  such  specialized  areas  as  secretarial,  laboratory  technol- 
ogy, nursing,  dietetics,  social  work,  bookkeeping,  etc.) 

2.  He  has  a minimum  of  1 year  job  related  experience. 

3.  He  is  actively  performing  at  least  some  of  the  skills  being  per- 
formed by  the  person  or  persons  he  is  responsible  to  train. 

4.  He  supervises  the  activities  of  at  least  one  person,  at  least 
part  of  the  time. 

5.  He  is  often  sejond  in  command  within  his  own  unit.  (This 
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Housekeeping: 

Medical  Records: 

1.  Department  Head 

1.  Department  Head  (Med, 

2.  Area  Supervisors 

Rec.  Lib.) 

3.  Utility  Men 

2.  Ass’t  to  the  Department 

4.  Floor  Maids 

y 

Hursing: 

3.  Special  Medical  Secretarys 

4,  Special  Clerks 

1.  Director  of  Nurses 

Social  Service: 

2.  Supervisors 
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Maintain  a high  level  of  perlbrmance 
Evaluate  trainee’s  performance  periodically 
Motivate  trainee  to  maintain  performance  standards 
Retrain  as  needed 

The  Coarse  Content 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  what  specific  concepts  would  be 
taught  and  how  they  would  be  presented.  On  the  basis  of  the  field 
study,  we  established  the  following  criteria  to  help  us  determine  the 
content  of  the  course:  1)  The  basic  training  principles  to  be  taught 
must  be  based  on  modern  industrial  training  psychology.  They  must 
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reactions  are  appropriate  to  the  information  transmitted.  The  trainer 
can  then  change  his  own  behavior  in  accordance  with  the  trainee’s 
responses.  But,  conversely,  the  student,  who  is  hesitantly  performing, 
needs  to  know  whether  or  not  his  actions  are  appropriate  before  he’s 
secure  enough  to  go  on,  or  can  adjust  his  performance.  This  is  the 
aspect  of  feedback  which  we  decided  to  stress.  To  apply  this  principle 
we  specify  a clear-cut  procedure.  The  trainer  should  tell  him  whether 
he’s  right  or  wrong.  When  he’s  wrong,  point  out  his  mistake  and  cor- 
rect him;  when  he’s  right,  point  out  he’s  right  and  support  him; 
occasionally  praise  his  appropriate  behavior. 

Withdrawing  support  gradually  implies  letting  the  trainee  work 
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greater  impact  by  teaching  “How  to  Train”  before  “Preparation  for 
Training” 

We  selected  three  sub-terminal  behaviors  we  wanted  to  bring 
about  in  a trainer  who  must  be  able  to  make  appropriate  prepara- 
tions for  training:  he  must  be  able  to  determine  training  needs,  plan 
the  order  of  training  and  prepare  his  trainee  for  training. 

The  program  prescribes  a clear-cut  procedure  for  determining  the 
indoctrination  training  needs  of  a new  employee.  Preparation  for 
refresher  training  applies  the  same  basic  rules,  but  the  resultant  train- 
ing needs  are  usually  fewer.  First,  the  trainer  must  state  the  overall 
training  goal.  Generally,  the  goal  is  determined  by  the  trainee’s  job 
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A periodic  review  is  the  tecommended  mode  of  evaluation  and  we 
tt  that  simple  guidelines  would  help  the  student  intetnalize  a work- 

Using  the  job  breakdown  form,  the  trainer  learns  to  check  most 
often  on  those  tasks  or  functions  which  are  most  imporianL  Gener- 

aiy  SRbg,  the  most  important  tasks  would  be  the  ones 

fte  paben  s wel  ate  most  directly.  He  is  taught  to  check  on  a tegular 

basis,  ta  IS  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  etc,  Whether  he  should  check 
more  often  or  less  often  depends  on  how  reliable  the  trainee  is  and 
how  recently  he  has  learned  the  tasks.  The  trainer  muct  fllAn 
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take  action  to  improve  performance. 

The  trainer  is  taught  to  classify  causes  of  poor  performance  into 
three  groups. 

1.  The  trainee  may  be  unaware  of  what  is  acceptable  perform- 
ance. Clearly,  improving  the  trainee’s  performance  would  in- 
volve telling  him  what’s  expected. 

2.  The  trainee  may  be  unwilling  to  meet  acceptable  performance 
because  of  personal  or  interpersonal  problems.  This  can  be  con- 
sidered a problem  of  motivation  and  would  be  too  difficult  to 
handle  in  this  program.  The  program  only  recommends  that  the 
trainer  attempt  to  motivate  his  trainee  by  explaining  the  need  or 
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SCHEMA  OF  FUNCTIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 
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nursing  department  and  other  supporting  departments  such  as  die- 
tary, technical  medical  services,  housekeeping,  medical  records,  and 
social  service.  A few  examples  were  taken  from  the  top  of  the  chart 
indicating  that  the  strongest  relationships  are  with  departments  other 
than  nursing.  A final  analysis  shows  that  examples  were  selected  from 
14  different  departments. 

Language  and  Vocabulary 

Another  objective  was  to  communicate  easily,  yet  keep  the  reader 
involved.  The  choice  of  language  used  and  the  selection  of  the  vocab- 
ulary were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  programmer.  Analysis  of  a 
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gathered  through  personal  interviews  with  hospital  administrator, 
assistant  administrators,  directors  of  nursing  service,  training  direc- 
tors, and  many  supervisory  personnel  from  administrative,  technical, 
and  professional  departments.  Basically  we  asked  two  questions 
which  we  felt  would  help  determine  the  potential  target  population 
on  the  basis  of  two  factors,  urgency  and  numbers.  1)  Which  depart- 
ments do  you  think  have  the  most  critical  need  for  qualified  trainers? 
And  2)  in  which  department  would  the  greatest  number  of  employ- 
ees benefit  from  improved  trainers? 
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ate  his  trainee  regularly  and  after  each  training  phase  determine  what 
and  when  new  tasks  should  be  taught. 

In  the  nursing  department,  the  supervisor  felt  that  the  minimum 
available  training  time  makes  it  imperative  that  the  trainer  be  elfec* 
tive  as  well  as  efficient.  The  time  factor  usually  results  in  minimum, 
haphazard  training  by  multiple  trainers  who  are  not  the  most  effec- 
tive. Indeed  the  trainer  may  be  the  newest  or  youngest  member  of  the 
staff,  with  little  or  no  training  experience. 

A laboratory  supervisor  looked  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  He 
felt  that  a trainer  must  know  "how  to  train."  He  explained  that  what 
makes  a technician  competent  does  not  necessarily  make  him  a good 
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Our  analysis  revealed  the  following  general  description  of  the 
target  student; 

1.  He  is  a high  school  graduate.  (He  may  have  additional  train- 
ing in  such  specialized  areas  as  secretarial,  laboratory  technol- 
ogy, nursing,  dietetics,  social  work,  bookkeeping,  etc.) 

2.  He  has  a minimum  of  1 year  job  related  experience. 

3.  He  is  actively  performing  at  least  some  of  the  skills  being  per- 
formed by  the  person  or  persons  he  is  responsible  to  train. 

4.  He  supervises  the  activities  of  at  least  one  person,  at  least 
part  of  the  time. 

5.  He  is  often  sejond  in  command  within  his  own  unit.  (This 
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Housekeeping: 

Medical  Records: 

1.  Department  Head 

1.  Department  Head  (Med, 

2.  Area  Supervisors 

Rec.  Lib.) 

3.  Utility  Men 

2.  Ass’t  to  the  Department 

4.  Floor  Maids 

y 

Hursing: 

3.  Special  Medical  Secretarys 

4,  Special  Clerks 

1.  Director  of  Nurses 

Social  Service: 

2.  Supervisors 
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Maintain  a high  level  of  performance 
Evaluate  trainee’s  performance  periodically 
Motivate  trainee  to  maintain  performance  standards 
Retrain  as  needed 

The  Coarse  Content 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  what  specific  concepts  would  be 
taught  and  how  they  would  be  presented.  On  the  basis  of  the  field 
study,  we  established  the  following  criteria  to  help  us  determine  the 
content  of  the  course:  1)  The  basic  training  principles  to  be  taught 
must  be  based  on  modern  industrial  training  psychology.  They  must 
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reactions  are  appropriate  to  the  information  transmitted.  The  trainer 
can  then  change  his  own  behavior  in  accordance  with  the  trainee’s 
responses.  B’Jt,  conversely,  the  student,  who  is  hesitantly  performing, 
needs  to  know  whether  or  not  his  actions  are  appropriate  before  he’s 
secure  enough  to  go  on,  or  can  adjust  his  performance.  This  is  the 
aspect  of  feedback  which  we  decided  to  stress.  To  apply  this  principle 
we  specify  a clear-cut  procedure.  The  trainer  should  tell  him  whether 
he’s  right  or  wrong,  When  he’s  wrong,  point  out  his  mistake  and  cor- 
rect him;  when  he’s  right,  point  out  he’s  right  and  support  him; 
occasionally  praise  his  appropriate  behavior. 

Withdrawing  support  gradually  implies  letting  the  trainee  work 
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greater  impact  by  teaching  “How  to  Train”  before  “Preparation  for 
Training” 

We  selected  three  sub-terminal  behaviors  we  wanted  to  bring 
about  in  a trainer  who  must  be  able  to  make  appropriate  prepara- 
tions for  training:  he  must  be  able  to  determine  training  needs,  plan 
the  order  of  training  and  prepare  his  trainee  for  training. 

The  program  prescribes  a clear-cut  procedure  for  determining  the 
indoctrination  training  needs  of  a new  employee.  Preparation  for 
refresher  training  applies  the  same  basic  rules,  but  the  resultant  train- 
ing needs  are  usually  fewer.  First,  the  trainer  must  state  the  overall 
training  goal.  Generally,  the  goal  is  determined  by  the  trainee’s  job 
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A periodic  review  is  the  iwommemled  mode  of  evaluation  and  we 
M that  simple  gnidelmes  would  help  the  student  interaalize  a work- 
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Using  the  job  breakdown  form,  the  trainer  learns  to  check  most 
often  on  those  tasks  or  functions  which  ate  most  important.  Genet- 

aUy  staking,  the  most  important  tasks  would  be  the  ones  te 

the  pa  lent  f * most  directly.  He  is  taught  to  check  on  a tegular 

basis,  tot  IS  dmly,  weekly,  monthly,  etc.  Whether  he  should  check 

more  often  or  less  often  depends  on  how  reliable  the  trainee  is  and 
how  recently  he  has  learned  the  tasks.  The  tainpr  ti... 
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take  action  to  improve  performance. 

The  trainer  is  taught  to  classify  causes  of  poor  performance  into 
three  groups. 

1.  The  trainee  may  be  unaware  of  what  is  acceptable  perform- 
ance. Clearly,  improving  the  trainee’s  performance  would  in- 
volve telling  him  what’s  expected. 

2.  The  trainee  may  be  unwilling  to  meet  acceptable  performance 
because  of  personal  or  interpersonal  problems.  This  can  be  con- 
sidered a problem  of  motivation  and  would  be  too  difficult  to 
handle  in  this  program,  The  program  only  recommends  that  the 
trainer  attempt  to  motivate  his  trainee  by  explaining  the  need  or 
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SCHEMA  OF  FUNCTIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 
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nursing  department  and  other  supporting  departments  such  as  die- 
tary, technical  medical  services,  housekeeping,  medical  records,  and 
social  service.  A few  examples  were  taken  from  the  top  of  the  chart 
indicating  that  the  strongest  relationships  are  with  departments  other 
than  nursing.  A final  analysis  shows  that  examples  were  selected  from 
14  different  departments. 

Language  and  Vocabulary 

Another  objective  was  to  communicate  easily,  yet  keep  the  reader 
involved,  The  choice  of  language  used  and  the  selection  of  the  vocab- 
ulary were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  programmer.  Analysis  of  a 
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gathered  through  personal  interviews  with  hospital  administratoi^, 
assistant  administrators,  directors  of  nursing  service,  training  direc- 
tors, and  many  supervisory  personnel  from  administrative,  technical, 
and  professional  departments.  Basically  we  asked  two  questions 
which  we  felt  would  help  determine  the  potential  target  population 
on  the  basis  of  two  factors,  urgency  and  numbers.  1)  Which  depart- 
ments do  you  think  have  the  most  critical  need  for  qualified  trainers? 
And  2)  in  which  department',  would  the  greatest  number  of  employ- 
ees benefit  from  imprcvc-d  trainers? 

Most  of  the  supervisors  we  spoke  to  agreed  that  belter  quality 
trainers  would  benefit  the  greatest  number  of  employees  in  the  house- 
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ate  his  trainee  regularly  and  after  each  training  phase  determine  what 
and  when  new  tasks  should  be  taught. 

In  the  nursing  department,  the  supervisor  felt  that  the  minimum 
available  training  time  makes  it  imperative  that  the  trainer  be  effec^ 
tive  as  well  as  efficient.  The  time  factor  usually  results  in  minimum, 
haphazard  training  by  multiple  trainers  who  are  not  the  most  effec- 
tive. Indeed  the  trainer  may  be  the  newest  or  youngest  member  of  the 
staff,  with  little  or  no  training  experience. 

A laboratory  supervisor  looked  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  He 
felt  that  a trainer  must  know  “how  to  train.”  He  explained  that  what 
makes  a technician  competent  docs  not  necessarily  make  him  a good 
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Our  analysis  revealed  the  following  general  description  of  the 
target  student; 

1.  He  is  a high  school  graduate.  (He  may  have  additional  train- 
ing in  such  specialized  areas  as  secretarial,  laboratory  technol- 
ogy, nursing,  dietetics,  social  work,  bookkeeping,  etc.) 

2.  He  has  a minimum  of  1 year  job  related  experience. 

3.  He  is  actively  performing  at  least  some  of  the  skills  being  per- 
formed by  the  person  or  persons  he  is  responsible  to  train. 

4.  He  supervises  the  activities  of  at  least  one  person,  at  least 
part  of  the  time. 

5.  He  is  often  sejond  in  command  within  his  own  unit,  (This 
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Housekeeping: 

Medical  Records: 

I.  Department  Head 

1.  Department  Head  (Med. 

2.  Area  Supervisors 

Rec.  Lib.) 

3.  Utility  Men 

2.  Ass’t  to  the  Department 

4.  Floor  Maids 
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Hursing: 

3.  Special  Medical  Secretarys 

4,  Special  Clerks 

1.  Director  of  Nurses 

Social  Service: 

2.  Supervisors 
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Maintain  a high  level  of  performance 
Evaluate  trainee’s  performance  periodically 
Motivate  trainee  to  maintain  performance  standards 
Retrain  as  needed 

The  Course  Content 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  what  specific  concepts  would  be 
taught  and  how  they  would  be  presented.  On  the  basis  of  the  field 
study,  we  established  the  following  criteria  to  help  us  determine  the 
content  of  the  course:  1)  The  basic  training  principles  to  be  taught 
must  be  based  on  modern  industrial  training  psychology.  They  must 
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reactions  are  appropriate  to  the  information  transmitted.  The  trainer 
can  then  change  his  own  behavior  in  accordance  with  the  trainee’s 
responses.  B’Jt,  conversely,  the  student,  who  is  hesitantly  performing, 
needs  to  know  whether  or  not  his  actions  are  appropriate  before  he’s 
secure  enough  to  go  on,  or  can  adjust  his  performance.  This  is  the 
aspect  of  feedback  which  we  decided  to  stress.  To  apply  this  principle 
we  specify  a clear-cut  procedure.  The  trainer  should  tell  him  whether 
he’s  right  or  wrong.  When  he’s  wrong,  point  out  his  mistake  and  cor- 
rect him;  when  he’s  right,  point  out  he’s  right  and  support  him; 
occasionally  praise  his  appropriate  behavior. 

Withdrawing  support  gradually  implies  letting  the  trainee  work 
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greater  impact  by  teaching  “How  to  Train”  before  “Preparation  for 
Training.” 

We  selected  three  sub-terminal  behaviors  we  wanted  to  bring 
about  in  a trainer  who  must  be  able  to  make  appropriate  prepara- 
tions for  training:  he  must  be  able  to  determine  training  needs,  plan 
the  order  of  training  and  prepare  his  trainee  for  training. 

The  program  prescribes  a clear-cut  procedure  for  determining  the 
indoctrination  training  needs  of  a new  employee.  Preparation  for 
refresher  training  applies  the  same  basic  rules,  but  the  resultant  train- 
ing needs  are  usually  fewer.  First,  the  trainer  must  state  the  overall 
training  goal.  Generally,  the  goal  is  determined  by  the  trainee’s  job 
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A [»Mc  reviw  is  the  recomnieiKled  mode  of  evaluation  and « 
that  simple  guidelines  would  help  the  student  internalize  a work- 

Using  the  job  breakdown  form,  the  trainer  learns  to  check  most 
often  on  those  tasks  or  functions  which  are  most  important.  Gener- 

a ly  SRking,  the  most  important  tasks  would  he  the  ones  that  affect 

fc  pa^wts  wel  are  most  directly.  He  is  taught  to  check  on  a tmlar 

basis,  tta  IS  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  etc.  Whether  he  should  check 
more  often  or  less  often  depends  on  how  reliahle  the  trainee  is  and 
how  recently  he  has  learned  the  tasks.  The  trainw  muct  fllAn 
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take  action  to  improve  performance. 

The  trainer  is  taught  to  classify  causes  of  poor  performance  into 
three  groups. 

1.  The  trainee  may  be  unaware  of  what  is  acceptable  perform- 
ance. Clearly,  improving  the  trainee’s  performance  would  in- 
volve telling  him  what’s  expected. 

2.  The  trainee  may  be  unwilling  to  meet  acceptable  performance 
because  of  personal  or  interpersonal  problems.  This  can  be  con- 
sidered a problem  of  motivation  and  would  be  too  difficult  to 
handle  in  this  program.  The  program  only  recommends  that  the 
trainer  attempt  to  motivate  his  trainee  by  explaining  the  need  or 
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SCHEMA  OF  FUNCTIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 


Programed  Instruction  to  Train  Employees  to  Train  Others  I- 5 

nursing  department  and  other  supporting  departments  such  as  die- 
tary, technical  medical  services,  housekeeping,  medical  records,  and 
social  service.  A few  examples  were  taken  from  the  top  of  the  chart 
indicating  that  the  strongest  relationships  are  with  departments  other 
than  nursing.  A final  analysis  shows  that  examples  were  selected  from 
14  different  departments. 

Language  and  Vocabulary 

Another  objective  was  to  communicate  easily,  yet  keep  the  reader 
involved.  The  choice  of  language  used  and  the  selection  of  the  vocab- 
ulary were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  programmer.  Analysis  of  a 
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Linear  programs  for  pharmacists. 

Sierra-Franco,  M.  and  ICrosnick,  ,A>. : Taking  Care  of  Diabetes.  New  York: 
U.  S.  Industries,  Inc.,  1964. 

Branching  program  for  patients. 

Available  from  Welch  Scientific  Co.  for  use  in  the  AutoTutor. 

Smith,  G.  L.,  and  Davis,  P.  E. : Medical  Terminology.  New  York : John 
Wiley  & Sons,  1963.  2nd  Edition,  1967. 

Linear  program  for  technicians  and  medical  secretaries;  also  has  been 
used  with  nurses. 

Sterilisation  Techniques.  Middlesex,  England:  Educational  Systems  Ltd., 
1966.  Designed  for  use  on  a teaching  machine. 

Mixed  program  (linear  and  branching)  for  student  nurses. 

Weaver,  M.  and  Koehler,  V.:  Programmed  Mathematics  of  Drugs  and  So^ 
lutions  with  Pediatric  Dosages.  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  J.  B.  Lippincott.  1966. 
Linear  program  for  student  nurses. 

Wilcox,  Jane:  Blood  Pressure  Measurement:  A Programmed  Notebook  for 
Nurses.  Washington,  D.  C. : U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Public  Health  Service  Publication  No.  1191,  1964. 

Modified  linear  program  for  nurses. 

Yoshida,  R.  O.  and  O’Connor,  P. : Preparation  and  Administration  of  Oral 
Medication.  Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  School  of  Nursing,  1965. 
Videotape  for  beginning  nursing  students.  Includes  workbooks,  medication 
material  and  criterion  checklist. 

General  Programs  in  Health  Sciences 

^^en,  LeRoy,  Jr.:  Safety.  Palo  Alto:  Behavioral  Research  Laboratory, 

Linear  text  with  teacher’s  manual  and  test  booklet. 

®tirgess,  R,  L.,  Zaborska,  M.  and  hdejide,  F.  U. : Cells — Their  Structure 
and  Function.  Chicago,  III. : Coronet  Instructional  Films, 

Linear  program  written  for  the  8th-9th  grade  level. 

Composition  of  the  Blood.  Warwickshii'e,  Eng. : Autobates  Learning  Sys- 
tems, Ltd. 

Linear  program  for  the  Autobates  machine  for  use  in  secondary  school. 

Day,  K.:  Genetics.  London,  Eng.:  Stillit  Books  Ltd,,  1967. 

A linear  program  for  use  with  “Stillitron”  device.  Secondary. 

deBaca,  P.  C.  and  Fullilove,  J.  T. : Fundamentals  oj  Human  Physiology. 
New  York:  Teaching  Materials  Corp, 

Linear  program  for  junior  high  school  and  up.  Available  in  textbook  form 
or  for  use  in  MIN/MAX  machine. 

Dermatology.  Chicago,  Illinois:  Xerox  Educational  Division..  1965. 
Three  volumes  for  college  lev*’  and  above.  Linear. 
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Dodd,  I.  A.:  The  Heart  {The  Centre  of  Things.')  Somerset,  England;  Allen 
Educational  Products,  1967. 

Linear  program  for  secondary  level.  Similar  program  available  for  use  in 
A.E.P.  Tutor. 

Dodd,  1.  A.:  Programmed  Physiology.  London,  England;  Methuen  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  1967. 

Linear  program  for  secondary  level. 

Edwards,  S.  J.,  Edwards,  K.,  Briggs,  O.  and  Woram,  P. ; Introduction  to 
Social  Studies  — How  to  Become  a Nurse,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  England: 
Weighbell  Ltd.,  1967. 

\ program  for  secondary  school.  For  use  with  the  VS^ciglibell  machine. 

Fagan,  D.  V.  and  Johnson,  H.  A.;  The  Basis  of  Living  Matter.  London, 
England;  Stillit  Books  Ltd.,  1967. 

Linear  program  for  secondary  or  college  level. 

Fagan,  D.  V.  and  Johnson,  H.  A.;  The  Make-Up  of  the  Human  Body. 
London,  England;  Stillit  Books  Ltd.,  1967. 

Linear  program  for  secondary  or  college  level. 

First  Aid— A Series  of  8 Volumes.  Middlesex,  England;  International 
Tutor  Machines,  Ltd.,  1967. 

Linear  programs;  can  be  purchased  as  a set. 

General  Programmed  Teaching  Corp. : The  Human  Body  and  its  Functions. 
Chicago,  Illinois:  Encyclopiedia  Britannica  Press  1964. 

Linear  program  with  supplement  for  high  school  and  college. 

Gibbs,  G.  I.:  The  Composition  of  the  Blood.  Warwickshire,  Eng. : Autobates 
Learning  Systems  Ltd.,  1966. 

A linear  program  for  secondary  level. 

Giles:  The  Cell.  Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Burgess  Publishing  Co. 

Program  for  college  level  showing  the  relationship  of  structure  and 
function  of  cells. 

Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Norwich,  Conn.:  Astra  Corporation, 

1962.  . , . . . 

A linear  program  for  the  Autoscore  device.  Applicable  to  junior  high 

through  college. 

Igel,  B.  Haller:  Body  Structure  and  Function.  Palo  Alto.  Behavioral 
Research  Laboratory,  1966. 

Linear  text  with  teacher's  manual  and  test  booklet. 

Igel,  B.  Haller:  First  Aid.  Palo  Alto:  Behavioral  Research  Laboratory. 
1964. 

Linear  text  wUh  teacher's  manual  and  test  booklet. 

Igel.  B.  Haller:  Personal  Health.  Palo  Alto:  Behavioral  Research  Labora- 
tory, 1966. 

Linear  text  with  teacher's  manual  and  test  booklet. 
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Igelt  B.  Haller:  Prevention  of  Communicable  Disease.  Palo  Alto,  Behavioral 
Research  Laboratory,  1965. 

Linear  text  with  teacher’s  manual  and  test  booklet. 

Igel,  B.  Haller,  and  Calloway,  Dorris  H.:  Nutrition.  Pak»  Alto:  Behavioral 
^ P^esearch  Laboratory,  1964. 

Linear  text  with  teacher’s  manual  and  test  booklet. 

Introduction  to  Immunology  and  Biologicals.  Chicago,  Illinois:  Xerox  Edu- 
cational Division.,  1963. 

Linear  program  for  college  level  and  above. 

Kimball,  D.  P. : Physiological  Psychology.  Palo  Alto,  California:  Addison 
Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  1963. 

Linear  program.  An  introduction  to  neurophysiology  intended  primarily 
for  psychology  students. 

Kormondy,  E.:  Introduction  to  Ge.^ietics.  Mew  Y^rk:  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  Inc.,  1963. 

A program  for  use  in  college,  introductory  biology  course. 

Lawson,  C.  A.  and  Burmester,  M.  A. : Programmed  Genetics.  In  Jianapolis, 
Indiana:  D.  C.  Heath  & Co. 

Vol.  I:  The  Basic  Concepts.  1963 

Vol.  II:  Chromosome  Behavior.  1964 
Vol.  Ill:  Extension  of  the  Theory.  1966. 

Designed  for  use  in  college. 

McGuigan,  F.  J.:  Biological  Basis  of  Behavior.  London,  England:  Prentice- 
Hall  International  Inc.,  1963. 

An  introduction  to  neurophysiology  primarily  intended  for  psychology 
students. 


McMillan,  A.  J.  S. : Chromosomes,  Genes  and  Heredity.  Bristol,  Eng.: 
Bristol  Tutor  Group,  1966. 

A linear  program  on  two  reels  for  use  in  the  Bristol  Tutor.  Secondary. 

McMillan,  A.  J.  S.:  Introduction  to  Genetics : Science  of  Heredity.  Bristol, 
Eng.:  Bristol  Tutor  Group. 

Linear  program  for  secondary  level.  Available  in  text  form  from  Pergamon 
Press  Ltd.,  Oxford,  Eng. 


Mental  Illness.  Chicago,  Illinois:  Xerox  Educational  Division.,  1964. 
Linear  program  for  college  level  and  above. 

Mitosis  and  Meiosis.  Middlesex,  England:  International  Tutor  Machines 
Ltd.,  1967. 

Two  volumes;  linear  program  for  use  in  Grundymaster.  Secondary. 

Moray,  N. : The  Conduction  of  the  Nervous  Impulse.  Surrey,  England: 
Marian  Ray,  1964. 

A program  for  college  for  use  with  a filmstrip  projector. 


The  Naturalist  Microscope.  Warwickshire,  Eng.:  Autobates  Learning 
Systems,  Ltd. 

Linear  program  for  the  Autobates  machine  for  use  in  secondary  school. 
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Pp.rker,  G.,  Reynolds,  W.  A,,  and  Reynolds,  R. : DNA  The  Key  to  Life. 
Chicago,  111.:  Educational  Methods,  Inc.,  1966. 

Linear  program  for  high  school  and  college.  Part  of  a series. 

Parker,  G.,  Reynolds,  W.  A.  and  Reynolds,  R. ; Structure  and  Function  of 
the  Cell.  Chicago,  Illinois:  Educational  Methods,  Inc,,  1966. 

Linear  program  for  high  school  and  college.  Part  of  a series. 

Patterson,  ll.  A.  and  Zaborska,  M.:  Your  Heart  and  Circulation.  Chicago, 
111.:  Coronet  Instructional  Films. 

Linear  program  intended  for  the  4th-5th  grade  level. 

Poole,  F. : Structure  and  Function  of  the  Blood.  Lancashire,  England: 
Bolton  College  of  Education,  1967. 

Linear  program  for  secondary  level. 

Sackheim,  G.  I.:  Introduction  to  Chemistry.  Chicago,  111.:  Educational 
Methods,  Inc.,  1966. 

Linear  program  for  high  school  and  college.  Part  of  a series. 

Shutt,  W. : Functions  of  the  Blood.  Lancashire,  England:  Bolton  College 
of  Education,  1 967. 

Linear  program  for  secondary  level. 

Stephenson,  W.  K.:  Concepts  in  Biochemistry : A Programmed  Text.  New 
York:  John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc.,  1967. 

Linear  program  for  use  in  secondary  or  university  setting. 

Verrinder,  A.:  Biology:  Volume  1.  Bristol,  Eng.:  Bristol  Tutor  Group, 
1965. 

Linear  program  for  secondary  level. 

Zaborska,  M.  and  Mead,  F.  U.:  Cells:  Their  Structures  and  Function. 
Linear  program  for  secondary  level. 

Zaborska,  M. : Your  Heart  and  Circulation.  Chicago,  ill. : Coronet  Instruc- 
tional Films,  1965. 

A linear  program  for  secondary  level. 
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AAMC  Division  of  Education,  (1)  35 
Abercrombie,  M.  J.  Johnston,  (3)  175, 
180 

Ability,  student,  (1)  7-8,  34^.;  (2) 
65-66,  148-149;  (3)  220,  225#., 
275-277,  280 

Abrahamson,  S.,  (1)  23-30 
Achievement,  student,  (1)  7-8,  35, 
93-94;  (2)  10-11,  77,  79,  81,  90-101 
Activity  (see  Responding,  active) 
Adams,  E.  N.,  (3)  147 
Administrator,  role  of,  (1)  59,  163-165 
Allen,  W.  H.,  (1)  124 
Allcnder,  J.,  (2)  20;  (3)  88 
''imerican  Nursing  Association,  (3)  17 
Ammons,  C.  H.,  (3)  233 
Ammons,  R.  B..  (3)  233 
Anderson,  J.,  (2)  114-127;  (3)  179 
Andrews,  L.  P.,  (2)  61,  192;  (3)  180 
Angell,  D.,  (1)  149 
Arsham,  Gary,  M.,  (3>  2 18-233 
Asher,  H.,  (3)  175,  179 
Association  of  American  Medical 
Broadcasters,  (3)  17 


Assumptions  about  learners,  (1)  7-8, 
20-21,  34-36,  55-56;  (3)  234-238,  304 
Attitudes  of  students,  (1)  34-36,  92-94; 
(2)  124-126,  138-147;  (3)  69.  72-73, 
102#.  112,  274,  278,  310-315, 
346-348 

Audiovisual  aids,  (1)  6,117#.;  (3) 
175-185 

Multi- media  materials,  (3)  12  #, 
55-58,  78-80,  107,  186-193 
video-tape  simulation,  (3)  168  # 
Auto-instructional  devices  (see 
Teaching  machines) 
Auto-instructional  methods,  (1)  6 #, 
15#,  67# 

Azneer,  J,  Edward.  (3)  49,  81-88 

Background,  student  (see  Ability, 
student) 

Banta.  T.  J.,  (1)  124 
Barrett,  Richard  S.,  (3)  217 
Barrows,  H.  S.,  (2)  173-180 
Bartlett,  L.  C.,  (3)  133 
Becker,  H.  S.,  (1)  39  - 


Citations  are  indicated  by  figures  in  parentheses  which  refer  to  the  FIRST,  SECOND 
and  THIRD  PROCEEDINGS. 

Specific  page  numbers  follow  the  volume  references. 

For  example:  the  listing  (3)  65-66,  refers  VOLUME,  pages  65  thru  66. 
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Programmed  Instruction  to  Train  Hospital 
Employees  How  to  Train  Others 


Programmed  Instruction  to  Train  Employees  to  Train  Others  235 

gathered  through  personal  interviews  with  hospital  administratoi's, 
assistant  administrators,  directors  of  nursing  service,  training  direc- 
tors, and  many  supervisory  personnel  from  administrative,  technical, 
and  professional  departments.  Basically  we  asked  two  questions 
which  we  felt  would  help  determine  the  potential  target  population 
on  the  basis  of  two  factors,  urgency  and  numbers.  1)  Which  depart- 
ments do  you  think  have  the  most  critical  need  for  qualified  trainers? 
And  2)  in  which  department*,  would  the  greatest  number  of  employ- 
ees benefit  from  improved  trainers? 

Most  of  the  supervisors  we  spoke  to  agreed  that  better  quality 
trainers  would  benefit  the  greatest  number  of  employees  in  the  house- 
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ate  his  trainee  regularly  and  after  each  training  phase  determine  what 
and  when  new  tasks  should  be  taught. 

In  the  nursing  department,  the  supervisor  felt  that  the  minimum 
available  training  time  makes  it  imperative  that  the  trainer  be  effec- 
tive as  well  as  efficient.  The  time  factor  usually  results  in  minimum, 
haphazard  training  by  multiple  trainers  who  are  not  the  most  effec- 
tive. Indeed  the  trainer  may  be  the  newest  or  youngest  member  of  the 
staff,  with  little  or  no  training  experience. 

A laboratory  supervisor  looked  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  He 
felt  that  a trainer  must  know  “how  to  train.”  He  explained  that  what 
makes  a technician  competent  does  not  necessarily  make  him  a good 
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Our  analysis  revealed  the  following  general  description  of  the 
target  student : 

1.  He  is  a high  school  graduate.  (He  may  have  additional  train- 
ing in  such  specialized  areas  as  secretarial,  laboratory  technol- 
ogy, nursing,  dietetics,  social  work,  bookkeeping,  etc.) 

2.  He  has  a minimum  of  1 year  job  related  experience. 

3.  He  is  actively  performing  at  least  some  of  the  skills  being  per- 
formed by  the  person  or  persons  he  is  responsible  to  train. 

4.  He  supervises  the  activities  of  at  least  one  person,  at  least 
part  of  the  time. 

5.  He  is  often  sejond  in  command  within  his  own  unit.  (This 

mav  nrtf  in  thf*  Qmnllf*r  hninttnU  ^ 
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Housekeeping: 


Medical  Records: 


1.  Department  Head 

2.  Area  Supervisors 

3.  Utility  Men 

4.  Floor  Maids 

Nursing: 


1.  Department  Head  (Med. 
Rec.  Lib.) 

2.  Ass*t  to  the  Department 
Head 

3.  Special  Medical  Secretarys 

4.  Special  Clerks 


1.  Director  of  Nurses  Social  Service: 

2.  Supervisors 
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Maintain  a high  level  of  perlbrmance 
Evaluate  trainee’s  performance  periodically 
Motivate  trainee  to  maintain  performance  standards 
Retrain  as  needed 

The  Course  Content 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  what  specific  concepts  would  be 
taught  and  how  they  would  be  presented.  On  the  basis  of  the  field 
study,  we  established  the  following  criteria  to  help  us  determine  the 
content  of  the  course:  1)  The  basic  training  principles  to  be  taught 
must  be  based  on  modern  industrial  training  psychology.  They  must 
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reactions  are  appropriate  to  the  information  transmitted.  The  trainer 
can  then  change  his  own  behavior  in  accordance  with  the  trainee’s 
responses.  But,  conversely,  the  student,  who  is  hesitantly  performing, 
needs  to  know  whether  or  not  his  actions  are  appropriate  before  he’s 
secure  enough  to  go  on,  or  can  adjust  his  performance.  This  is  the 
aspect  of  feedback  which  we  decided  to  stress.  To  apply  this  principle 
we  specify  a clear-cut  procedure.  The  trainer  should  tell  him  whether 
he’s  right  or  wrong.  When  he’s  wrong,  point  out  his  mistake  and  cor- 
rect him;  when  he’s  right,  point  out  he’s  right  and  support  him; 
occasionally  praise  his  appropriate  behavior. 

Withdrawing  support  gradually  implies  letting  the  trainee  work 
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greater  impact  by  teaching  “How  to  Train”  before  “Preparation  for 
Training.” 

We  selected  three  sub- terminal  behaviors  we  wanted  to  bring 
about  in  a trainer  who  must  be  able  to  make  appropriate  prepara- 
tions for  training:  he  must  be  able  to  determine  training  needs,  plan 
the  order  of  training  and  prepare  his  trainee  for  training. 

The  program  prescribes  a clear-cut  procedure  for  determining  the 
indoctrination  training  needs  of  a new  employee.  Preparation  for 
refresher  training  applies  the  same  basic  rules,  but  the  resultant  train- 
ing needs  are  usually  fewer.  First,  the  trainer  must  state  the  overall 
training  goal.  Generally,  the  goal  is  determined  by  the  trainee’s  job 
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f f is  the  recommended  mode  of  evaluation  and  tve 

felt  that  simple  guidelines  would  help  the  student  internalize  a work- 
able evaluation  procedure.  He  is  taught  what  to  check,  when  to  check 
and  /tow  to  check. 

Using  the  job  breakdown  form,  the  trainer  learns  to  check  most 
often  on  those  tasks  or  functions  which  are  most  important.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  most  important  tasks  would  be  the  ones  that  affect 
the  patient  s welfere  most  directly.  He  is  taught  to  check  on  a regular 
basis,  that  is  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  etc.  Whether  he  should  check 
more  often  or  less  often  depends  on  how  reliable  the  trainee  is  and 
how  recently  he  has  learned  the  tasks.  The  trainpr  m„ct  ti,.„ 
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take  action  to  improve  performance. 

The  trainer  is  taught  to  classify  causes  of  poor  performance  into 
three  groups. 

1 . The  trainee  may  be  unaware  of  what  is  acceptable  perform- 
ance. Clearly,  improving  the  trainee’s  performance  would  in- 
volve telling  him  what’s  expected. 

2.  The  trainee  may  be  unwilling  to  meet  acceptable  performance 
because  of  personal  or  interpersonal  problems.  This  can  be  con- 
sidered a problem  of  motivation  and  would  be  too  difficult  to 
handle  in  this  program.  The  program  only  recommends  that  the 
trainer  attempt  to  motivate  his  trainee  by  explaining  the  need  or 
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SCHEMA  OF  FUNCTIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 


Programmed  Instruction  to  Train  Employees  to  Train  Others  2>  5 

nursing  department  and  other  supporting  departments  such  as  die^ 
tary,  technical  medical  services,  housekeeping,  medical  records,  and 
social  service.  A few  examples  were  taken  from  the  top  of  the  chart 
indicating  that  the  strongest  relationships  are  with  departments  other 
than  nursing.  A final  analysis  shows  that  examples  were  selected  from 
14  different  departments. 

Language  and  Vocabulary 

Another  objective  was  to  communicate  easily,  yet  keep  the  reader 
involved.  The  choice  of  language  used  and  the  selection  of  the  vocab- 
ulary were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  programmer.  Analysis  of  a 
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t 

gathered  through  personal  interviews  with  hospital  administratoi's, 
assistant  administrators,  directors  of  nursing  service,  training  direc- 
tors, and  many  supervisory  personnel  from  administrative,  technical, 
and  professional  departments.  Basically  we  asked  two  questions 
which  we  felt  would  help  determine  the  potential  target  population 
on  the  basis  of  two  factors,  urgency  and  numbers.  1)  Which  depart- 
ments do  you  think  have  the  most  critical  need  for  qualified  trainers? 
And  2)  in  which  department*,  would  the  greatest  number  of  employ- 
ees benefit  from  improved  trainers? 

Most  of  the  supervisors  we  spoke  to  agreed  that  better  quality 
trainers  would  benefit  the  greatest  number  of  employees  in  the  house- 
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ate  his  trainee  regularly  and  after  each  training  phase  determine  what 
and  when  new  tasks  should  be  taught. 

In  the  nursing  department,  the  supervisor  felt  that  the  minimum 
available  training  time  makes  it  imperative  that  the  trainer  be  effec- 
tive as  well  as  efficient.  The  time  factor  usually  results  in  minimum, 
haphazard  training  by  multiple  trainers  who  are  not  the  most  effec- 
tive. Indeed  the  trainer  may  be  the  newest  or  youngest  member  of  the 
staff,  with  little  or  no  training  experience. 

A laboratory  supervisor  looked  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  He 
felt  that  a trainer  must  know  “how  to  train.”  He  explained  that  what 
makes  a technician  competent  does  not  necessarily  make  him  a good 
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Our  analysis  revealed  the  following  general  description  of  the 
target  student : 

1 . He  is  a high  school  graduate.  (He  may  have  additional  train- 
ing in  such  specialized  areas  as  secretarial,  laboratory  technol- 
ogy, nursing,  dietetics,  social  work,  bookkeeping,  etc.) 

2.  He  has  a minimum  of  1 year  job  related  experience. 

3.  He  is  actively  performing  at  least  some  of  the  skills  being  per- 
formed by  the  person  or  persons  he  is  responsible  to  train. 

4.  He  supervises  the  activities  of  at  least  one  person,  at  least 
part  of  the  time. 

5.  He  is  often  sejond  in  command  within  his  own  unit.  (This 

mav  nr»t  Ka  triiA  in  ftiA  Qmnllr»r  ^ 
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Housekeeping: 


Medical  Records: 


1.  Department  Head 

2.  Area  Supervisors 

3.  Utility  Men 

4.  Floor  Maids 

Nursing: 


1.  Department  Head  (Med. 
Rec.  Lib.) 

2.  Ass*t  to  the  Department 
Head 

3.  Special  Medical  Secretarys 

4.  Special  Clerks 


1.  Director  of  Nurses  Social  Service: 

2.  Supervisors 
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Maintain  a high  level  of  perlbrmance 
Evaluate  trainee’s  performance  periodically 
Motivate  trainee  to  maintain  performance  standards 
Retrain  as  needed 

The  Course  Content 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  what  specific  concepts  would  be 
taught  and  how  they  would  be  presented.  On  the  basis  of  the  field 
study,  we  established  the  following  criteria  to  help  us  determine  the 
content  of  the  course;  1)  The  basic  training  principles  to  be  taught 
must  be  based  on  modern  industrial  training  psychology.  They  must 
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reactions  are  appropriate  to  the  information  transmitted.  The  trainer 
can  then  change  his  own  behavior  in  accordance  v/ith  the  trainee’s 
responses.  But,  conversely,  the  student,  who  is  hesitantly  performing, 
needs  to  know  whether  or  not  his  actions  are  appropriate  before  he’s 
secure  enough  to  go  on,  or  can  adjust  his  performance.  This  is  the 
aspect  of  feedback  which  we  decided  to  stress.  To  apply  this  principle 
we  specify  a clear-cut  procedure.  The  trainer  should  tell  him  whether 
he’s  right  or  wrong.  When  he’s  wrong,  point  out  his  mistake  and  cor- 
rect him;  when  he’s  right,  point  out  he’s  right  and  support  him; 
occasionally  praise  his  appropriate  behavior. 

Withdrawing  support  gradually  implies  letting  the  trainee  work 
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greater  impact  by  teaching  “How  to  Train”  before  “Preparation  for 
Training.” 

We  selected  three  sub-terminal  behaviors  we  wanted  to  bring 
about  in  a trainer  who  must  be  able  to  make  appropriate  prepara- 
tions for  training:  he  must  be  able  to  determine  training  needs,  plan 
the  order  of  training  and  prepare  his  trainee  for  training. 

The  program  prescribes  a clear-cut  procedure  for  determining  the 
indoctrination  training  needs  of  a new  employee.  Preparation  for 
refresher  training  applies  the  same  basic  rules,  but  the  resultant  train- 
ing needs  are  usually  fewer.  First,  the  trainer  must  state  the  overall 
training  goal.  Generally,  the  goal  is  determined  by  the  trainee’s  job 
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f ^ is  the  recommended  mode  of  evaluation  and  we 

felt  that  simple  guidelines  would  help  the  student  internalize  a work- 
able evaluation  procedure.  He  is  taught  what  to  check,  when  to  check 
and  how  to  check. 

Using  the  job  breakdown  form,  the  trainer  learns  to  check  most 
often  on  those  tasks  or  functions  which  are  most  important.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  most  important  tasks  would  be  the  ones  that  affect 
the  patient  s welfare  most  directly.  He  is  taught  to  check  on  a regular 
basis,  that  is  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  etc.  Whether  he  should  check 
more  often  or  less  often  depends  on  how  reliable  the  trainee  is  and 
how  recently  he  has  learned  the  tasks.  The  trainer  mnct  tn, 
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take  action  to  improve  performance. 

The  trainer  is  taught  to  classify  causes  of  poor  performance  into 
three  groups. 

1 . The  trainee  may  be  unaware  of  what  is  acceptable  perform- 
ance. Clearly,  improving  the  trainee’s  performance  would  in- 
volve telling  him  what’s  expected. 

2.  The  trainee  may  be  unwilling  to  meet  acceptable  performance 
because  of  personal  or  interpersonal  problems.  This  can  be  con- 
sidered a problem  of  motivation  and  would  be  too  difficult  to 
handle  in  this  program.  The  program  only  recommends  that  the 
trainer  attempt  to  motivate  his  trainee  by  explaining  the  need  or 
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SCHEMA  OF  FUNCTIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 
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nursing  department  and  other  supporting  departments  such  as  die- 
tary, technical  medical  services,  housekeeping,  medical  records,  and 
social  service.  A few  examples  were  taken  from  the  top  of  the  chart 
indicating  that  the  strongest  relationships  are  with  departments  other 
than  nursing.  A final  analysis  shows  that  examples  were  selected  from 
14  different  departments. 

Language  and  Vocabulary 

Another  objective  was  to  communicate  easily,  yet  keep  the  reader 
involved.  The  choice  of  language  used  and  the  selection  of  the  vocab- 
ulary were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  programmer.  Analysis  of  a 

. j_  1 -1 1*  1/^A  Cl  An 
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Becker,  J.  L..  (2)  137 
Behavior  problems,  (3)  316-325 
Behavioral  analysis,  (1)  68*69;  (2)  15-16 
Behavioral  goals,  (1)  8;  (2)  54-61;  (3) 
160-162  (also  see  Objectives) 

Bell,  K.,  (3)  IS,  21 
Bellman,  R.,  (3)  147 
Bernstein,  L.  M.,  (1)  20;  (3)  88 
Bingham  and  Boston  Associates,  (3) 

16,  17 

Bitzer,  D.  L.,  (3)  147 

Bloom,  B.  S.,  (1)  54,  215;  (2)  20 

Blyth,  J.  W.,  (1)  13-22;  (3)  21,  159-164 

Braunfeld,  P.  G.,  (3)  147 

Bray,  R.  R.,  (3)  147 

Brayton,  D.,  (3)  22 

Brink,  R.  O.,  (3)  335,  341 

Broadcast  Network,  Los  Angeles,  (3)  16 

Brooke,  M.  M.,  (1)  179-185;  (2)  11. 

12,  19 

Brooks,  L.  O.,  (2)  53 
Bruner,  J.  S.,  (3)  256,  257 
Buchanan,  Scott,  (3)  119 
Busch,  Dovre  H.,  (3)  218-233 
Bush.  Irving  M..  (3)  49,  89-101 
Bush,  Ronnie  Beth,  (3)  99 
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Campbell,  D.  T.,  (I)  54 
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Carstairs,  G.  M„  (3)  12,  7.1 
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Cartwright,  G.  P.,  (2)  223 
Case  diagnosis  (sec  Problem  solving) 
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O 

ERIC 


Computerized  self-instruction,  (3) 
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Connell,  R.  S.,  (3)  23 
Consultant,  program,  (1)  81-83,  164, 
189-191 

Continuing  education  (see  Medical 
education) 
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education) 
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